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I, 
On (nz Home AND AGE OF THF AVESTA, 


General Remarks. 


In writing my “Civilization of the Eastern Irinians ta 
Ancic® Times,” I did not devote a separate section to the 
question respecting the home and age of the Avesta, 

*I believed taal the list of geographical names occurring in 
the Avesta woult,sufice to show its Eastern Iriinian origin, 
aad thi a deacription of the stale of civilization it depicts 
would be enough to prove its great antiquity. 

Lhave since been charged by my reviewers—with the 
exception of the criticism of M. Tomaschek, (Ausland, 
1883, No. 42)-—wilh over-estimating the age of the Avesta, 
and disregarding the important arguments in favour of its 
Median origin, Iam, thergfare, compelled to go more fully 
into the subject, in order to justify the view Lhave adopted. 
I ghall begin with the two following statements: — 


(1) The country in which the civiliza- 
tion of the Avesta people took 
ils rise, was really Eastern Iran, 
x2) TL is a civilization of greal antiquity, 
and datos back at least to a time 
antecedent to the Median and 

» Porgian kings, ° . 
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Ishall now make it my task separatcly to verify these 
two statements, and met the arguments adduced on the 
opposite side,! I shall also endeavour not to overlook any 
of those arguments, claiming at the same time similar atlen- 
tion to all the reasons I may bring forward on my own side. 

A few preliminary remarks before I begin—- ‘ ; 

1, The expression, Home of the Avesta,” is not quite 
precise. It may be asked whether it is meant lo denote 
the territorial extent of Zoroastrianism and the home, of 
the Avesta .people, or the province to which the Avesta 
owes its origin. I take the expression in the former sense ; 
for it is not evident whether the Avesta was originally com- 
posed in Sogdiana, Merv, or Ragha.? Even if we were to 
identify the home of Zarathushira, the place where the 
Avesta was wrilten would still remain uncertain. The 


oon eee ee 


* I shall make use of the following abbreviations in quoting 
from writers to whom I shall have to refer often :—~¢ : 
«Sp. 1. For Spiegel, Vishsagpa oder Hysgespgs und das Retch der 

Bakirer ; Sybels IListorische Zettschrifl. veh, Vu. 
Pp. I seg. * 

2 Sp. 2. For Spiegel, Veber das Vaterland und das Zeitaller des 
Awesta; Zettschrift der deutschen morgentindischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. XXXV. 1881, pp. 629 seg, 

3J, 1 For Justi’s Review of my' Osfirtin, Kultur, “ Civilization 
df the Eastern Liinians”; Piilolog. Wochenschrif?, 
asth November 1882, No. 47. 

4. For C, de Harlez, Avesta traduit, 2nd ed, Paris, 1881 ; 
especially the “ Introduction.” 

51.2 ForC. de Harlez, Le calendrier Persan et le pays ortyts 
naire du Zoroastrianisme; Bulletin de Vkthénbe 
Oriental, 1881, pp..79-97, 159-183. 4 

6H.3. For C. de Harlez, Review of my Osfiranische Sulfur 
im Alterthume; ibid, 1883, pp: 217-225. 

7H. 4. For C. de Harlez, Origine de VAvesia ef son inlfrpre. 
tation; Le Musdon, vol, 1. 1882, pp. 494- 50ng* 

1 shall speak espcbially of Ragha at greater length fugther, 

on. 
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question as Lo whether we can at all speak of an Eastern 
hi®nian civilization is more practical. The difficulty lies in 
discovering whether the territory occupied by the Arians 
of the Avesta differed from that held by the Medes and 
Persians in historical Limes. 
» As regards the age of Lhe Avesta, we cannot merely 
“speak of it as “overestimated. ?? (J. 1, Sp. 1477). ‘The 
question is simply this :—Is the Avesta of greater antiquity 
than Medo-Persian history? Is it of more receni dale, or 
contemporary with it? 

3. Dr, Spiegel (Sp. 2, pp. 639-640; cf. also Sp. 1, p. 11) 
says: “Now, as regards the theory of a Bactrian origin 
for the Avesta, only indirect proofs can be brought in 
support of it, for once only is-Bactria directly mentioned 
byname.*’ Again, Prof, C. de Harlez, (I. 1, p.xlv.): “On 
afivme génératement que ce (ée the home of the 
Avest} fut Bactriane.’ For my own part, as I have 
Suggested in my first remark, I do oot believe that the 
“Bactrian co oantry was the special home of the Avesta, 
1 am much mor@ inelined to be guided by the general 
gontrast between Eastern and Western Irdin, which appears 
to me inherent in the nature of the country, and 
which is so prominent a [ealure to this day in Persian 
history, 

4. Ifinally, let me observe that, naturajly, I do not 
look on the Avesta as il now exists as identical with the 
original Avesta. I entirely agree with Dr. Spiegel, who 
says (Sp. 2, 638) Our Avesta is a prayer-book abridged 
from the great Avesta for liturgical purposes,” — But what 
conclusion must we draw from this? Probably no more than 
that the Avesta, as we have it, is incomplete, and has even 
in matty instances undergone much alteration; nevertheless 
its substance is entirely derived fiom the original, Lowever, 
il is Wy ho means ceilain, (though not impossible, ot 
rather ve ry probable, and in some cages evident), thal in the 
‘compilation of this “ Manual of “Litmpy, 7” Such wes 
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inserted in’ the text [as mere explicaitve words or 
commentary|, n order to distinguish the matter inserted 
we must discover certainsigns. Let me point out some of 
them. If any phrase disturbs the metre, which would be 
otherwise regular, it may be regarded as an interpolation. 
Now the question also arises, whether such phrases are 
composed by the compiler, or are extracts from some “other 
genuine téxts of the Avesta, All isolated passages, and 
especially such words and expressions as have no proper 
connection with the context, must be carefully cxaifined. 
They should only be brought to bear generally on questions 
concerning the history of civilization, where they in no Way 
contradict the other statements of the Avesta. Above all, 
we must beware of attaching too great importance to brief 
and isolated observations, On the contrary, we must be 

always careful that any passage brought forward as proof can 
be supported by others. Asa rule, the evidence of latpuage 
is not to be relied on, We do not even know how far the 

language of the original sacred hooks was familiar to the? 
compilers of the “ Liturgy.” That thorlime which clapsed 

between the writing of the original Avesta anid the Compila. 

tion of the “Liturgy,” was a period of transformation of 

language, is, so far as | am aware, generally accepted. At 

best, it is only when grammatical and material evidences 

coincide, thal we may filly attach importance to the 

latter, 


The Home of the Avesta, 


After what I have said in my opening statement (1) the 
question may take this form: “ What were the places 
inhabited by the Aves{a people? Jn whal country*did the 
civilization represented in the Ayesta,take ile tise and” 


’ 
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develop itself?” Every one will allow that* the answer 
{osthese questions must be sought in the first place in the 
Avesta itself, . 

Dr, Spiegel (Sp, 3, pp. 639-G4o) says: '' Moreover, it is 
incorrect lo assert that the Avesta makes no reference at 
all ‘to Western Iriin; for not only is Lake Urumia (Chai- 
chasta) mentioned but also Babylon (Bawri). ‘Thus it is 
familiar with the Jand west of the borders of ri. Among 
the arguments in favour of an Eastern Irinian origin for the 
Avesta, particular stress is generally laid on the evidence 
of the register of lands in the first Fargard of the Vendidad, 
witere only names of Eastern Irinian places occur. 
Without taking into consideration the fact that Ragha 
and Varena cannot be regarded as Eastern Iranian 
districls, and leaving out of account Airyanem vatjagh, 
we must nevertheless recollect that in Vendidad, I, 81, it is 
expressly staled that other places and towns existed whose 
names did not appear on the register. Besides this, I 
.must confess that I consider the age of this first Fargard to 
be greatly over-gst}nated. ’”? 

, ProfsC, de*Harlez agrees with the writer quoted above. 
(H, 3, p. 222): 

" Puis nous considérerians le pays de l’Avesta comme 
Eran septentrional et non comme ortental, One région 
gut s’dtend jusgu’au Suddela Mer Caspienne, ne peut ttre 
prise pour POrient del’liran” 

As regards the latter remark it must be admitted that 
Ragha docs not belong to Eastern Iran; it lies close to 
the natural bridge connecting Western and Eastern Trin, 
Now, if all the other places mentioned are in Eastern 
Iriin, then surely, in spite of Ragha being mentioned, we 
are jaslilied in speaking of an “ Eastern Iranian civilization,” 
It musl also at the, same time be accepted asa known fact 
that at this one point only it extended heyond the frontiers 

s 


* é 
Gf similuly Sp. a, pete, 
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ofEastern Irfin. The very nature of the country sufficiently 
explains this circumstance ; for, when the Ivfnian people Iful 
reached the " Bridge of Khoriisiin,” they must necessarily 
have gone further westward, for deserts prevented their 
expansion towards the North and South, 

At all events, it will be allowed thal the name Eastern 
Irvin is more appropriate than Northern Irin would be. 
To the latter must, however, belong Atropilene, while 
it could never have included such places as //a/tumat, 
Harahvati, Pisana, Vatkerta—pure Avesta names—hich 
belong to modern Alghinistin, 

Northern Irfin, morcover, has no exislence ag a geogra- 
phical division, Between the North and the South, whether 
towards the West (Media, Susiana, Persia), or towards 
the East (Afghinistiin, Baluchistiin), there is no natural 
boundary; but the central desert of Persia divides the 
plateau of Irin into Eastern and Western distrifts. A 
line drawn from Asteribid, through Tebbes to Kirmiin, 


“ 


nearly marks the division ; but North and South of the" 


Persian desert the two halves meet again 

The main point of my argument is this:—that, fn spite 
of the reference to Ragha in the Avesta, Lhe greater 
part of Media, all‘Atropilenc, Sustana, and 
Persia, were outside the pale of the Avesta 
people. But these were the very countries, which, in 
historical times, were especially the nurserios of the 
civilization of nations. 

Hitherto I have confined myself entirely to mecting the 
objections of Prof. C, de Harlez to the term “ Eastern 
Trinian Civilization,” on the ground that Ragha is 
mentioned in the Avesta, Let us now consider Dr, : 
Spiegel’s remark, against which a great deal may be 
urged, 

1, Besides the register of countries in the Veqdidad, 
I also Gas my theory of an Eastern Irinian origif for the 
Avesta on the juxtaposition of all tha nameseof pla uC cs" 
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occurring in it, and on the very interesting passage, Yt. 
X.°13-14, where, speaking of Mithra, the yaseda of the 
tising sun, iL says i— 
“Who first, decked with gold, 

Grasps the bright mountain-tops } 

Thence he looks over the whole land 

Of the Arians, the glorious one, . . 2+ where 

navigable waters, 

Broad with swelling waves, flow 

To /shkata and Poruta, 

To Moru, flaraiva, and Gava, 

To Syghdha and to Qarisem,”» 

Dr, Spiegel does not refer to this passage; and yel il is 
of special significance, for in it the name a/ryi-shayana is 
expressly used for the ‘“Landof the Arians? Of the seyen 
names of places il mentions, two, viz, Zshéatéa and 
Porutth? are unknown; the others, without exception, are in 

_bastern Iran, and four of them appear also in the list of 
‘countries natned in the Vendidad, 

Here, then, wohate a very important passage, analagous 
iv the register of places often quoted, which indisputably 
adds to its value. 

2, Idonotsee whalarguments can beadduced todisprove 
the antiquity of the fist Fargard of the Vendidid. ‘This 
document need not be regarded only as an cnumeration of 
tribes, butas a part of the Avesta itself; and that it is of later 


. she 4 Ss 








* Should any one be inclined to consider the words @ sAkalom 
to giz) ‘zemcha as an interpolation, the passage would in tha case 
prove even more useful to my aigument, ‘The insertion would, of 

, course, be of later date than the original text itself, and would serve 
as an gdditional proof that, even during a period later than that in 
which the [Tymn of Mithia, (Yt, X. 13-14), was composed, the 
airyé-shayana was still confined lo Kasten Trin. 

® Tlaagz also situates them in astern Iniin ((L 1, p. 448, 
note 1), Zé/d. pp. xxiv, and xlvi. with refesence to the passage ciled , 
“above fromahe Mithya Yasht, 
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date than any other part cannot be proved with certainty. 
If Lhis were so, it would be even more striking, that, with 
the exception of Ragha, only names of Eastern Trintan 
places occur in il, Again, we must not be misled by the 
frequent use of the modern forms of these names," for this 
is sufficiently explained by the various revisions of the 
Avesta, during which it is easy to conceive the revisers 
would haye preferred to exchange obsolete names for such 
as were popularly current, or which al Icast nearly resembled 
those in common usc. “ 

I may further observe that I do not ascribe to then 
transcribers of the Avesta the alteration of ,the nanics, 
which was doubtless the work of the revisers, lo whom 
the old terms were, indeed, no longer familiar. Again, the 
loose grammar of many passages in the Avesta must nol 
be ascribed to careless copying of the manuscript; but 
rather to the ignorance of editors adapting th&r own 
language to the text, : ‘ 

3. The concluding passage, “There are also other 
places, &c.,” proves next to nothing’ The places could 
equally well have been in Eastern Iriin, s6 far ag may he 
inferred from the Lone of the writer. At all events it would 
seem very singular that a Zoroastrian of Western Iran should 
look on the districts of Eastern Irvin only as God-created, 
thus entirely ignoring the claims of his own country. 

4. Bawri cannot be mentioned by way of proof, So 
far as the question relates tp the home of the Avesta 
people, we must confine ourselves to those districis only 
which are included in Irin. But Bawri was the home of 
the Dahaka, and therefore situated in a forcign country 
according to the Avesta. The power of Babylon mayer 
probably have been known to the old Iranians, but ‘this is 
no reason for supposing that it was within the lerritory of 
the Avesta people. 

g. It is by no megns impossible thal Chaichastis Lake 
Brumia, “If so, it forms a singular exception tosthe numer 


a? 
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ous other localities mentioned in the Avesta. Perhaps, as 
in the case of Bawri, we may assume that it was situaled 
heyond the district inhabited by the old Irinians, lying, as 
a matter of fact, at a considerable distance to the West of 
their Lerritory, Perhaps it was at some later period that the 
name Chaichasla was given to Lake Urumia., But upon 
this I’shall dwell further on. 

T must now discuss the question in detail. 

As regards the geographical names occurring in the 
Avestt, I must refer to the list of mountains given in Yasht, 
XIX. 11 seg. It is to some extent of no value, since their 
exact positions cannot be assigned to these mountains, ” 
With the hap of the Bundehesh some information can be 
gathered concerning the following names. The Ushiddo 
and the Ushidarna sland in Sogestin, and therefore in East- 
ern Iriin, as does also Upari-saina.! The Antar-kangha and 
Schindava are Lo be looked for in Kandiz, /.¢,, on the frontier 
belween [vin and China; Syamaka andl Va/raka in Kabul, 
‘Raiva lies yy Khorisin and near it sland Spextodhata 
and Kadrua-aspe Which, according to the Bundehesh, are 
sjlualednear Tus (Meshed), Only the Asvavao is situated 
in Alropiitene, Of the other mountains mentioned, the 
Avsura, Matnakha, Vati-gaisa, and Taira, ave well-known, 
and lo these FT shall revert further on, Finally, we must 
mention Aaririsa, whieh is supposed by the Vedas to he 


> 


situated in Trin, 

To the geographical statements of the Bundehesh 
allach little impotlanee, since il sets up a world-system of 
which no trace is Lo be found in the Avesta, Nevertheless, 
if we rely on its authority, all those mountains, the+ 
weographical positions of which we can trace with its 
help, must he in [astern rin, with the single exception 
of the Asnavant. 

The following are the other geographical names 





Bans ee 


(fest, “ Pahlavt ‘Pexts,” part 1. pp. 36-37 wote. 
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occurring in the Avesta :—Aryana-vatja ; the rivers 
Datya and Darja; Sughdha and Gava ; Qdrivem ; the 
rivers Rangha (with the Gandha or Gudha) and Aridot- 
surva-Anahita; the mountains /Yara-bersad? with the Zaire 
and Hukarya; Kangha, Vatsha, and Khshathré-sauka ; 
the lake Voru-kasha; Moru; Bakhdhi; Nisaya; dlaraiva 
(Vati-gatsa); Vatherta; Urva; Marahvats ; Maitiimat ; 
Vehrhinad(Khnenta); Varna; Chakhra; Ragha; Plsina;s 
Hapta-hindavo ; the lakes Kansu, Chatchasta, Fraadineva, 
Husrava, Vanghaeda, and Awshdinava ; the mountains 
Ushida aud Ushidarna, Araura, Mainakha, and Lrsifya, , 
and also the river Vitanghvat?, 4 

T need not here mention again Bawri and K¥irinta, since: 
I haye already stated my opinion regarding them; as 
also Ishkata and Poruta. Of Ragha, too, I have spoken 
already. Here the point in question only refers to those 
parls of Eastern Iriin over which the Avestagpeople 
extended themselves, Chakhra and Varna mark the 
period of transition and are to be sought {gr, according” 
to general belief, in Taberistin. If, apart from this 
district, Eastern Irn was the scene of the civilization of 
the Avesta, are we not then amply justified in speaking 
of an Eastern Ivinian civilization ? 

We may still further simplify our task, We may pass 
over the names Vanghazda, Awzhdinava, and Vitanghvati, 
as there is no means whatever of forming an opinion as 
to their situation. The same may also be said of the 
mountains Mainakha, Erzifya, ‘and Arziira, The Aryana. 
vaija forms a group with the Datya and Darja. Therefore, 
wherever the latter were situated the Aryana-vaija must 
have been near them, and its position is never distinctly , 
described ; bul the description includes that ‘of the Dillya 
and Darja, The same is the case with the Kangha, 
Vaiska, Khshathra-sauka, and Hara-berzali which includes 
the Tatra and Hukarya. Again the Sughdha at! Gava, 
the Vehrkdna and Khhenta form ohe group. 
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, 
The Rangha, the Ardvi-sura, and the Voru-kasha, are 
generally considered by my critics to be mythical places, 
and, as far as! know, no one has been able with any 
certainty to locate them in Western Iran. Therefore, they 
are also useless for purposes of evidence.! 

As regards the remaining names, nine of them belong 
indisputably Lo localitics in Eastern Iran (Sughdha, Qarizem, 
Moru, Bakhdhi, Elaraiva, Harahyali, Haitumat, Vehrkina, 
Pisina), since they exist there to the present day, The 
remaitiing eight, namely, Nisaya, Vali-gaisa, Vaikerta, Urva, 

» Hapta-hindavé, Kansu, and the mountains Ushida and 
Ushidarna,*, are now generally recognized, even by my 
opponents, as having been situated in Eastern Iran, On 
four of the names or groups of names (Aryana-vaija, ara. 
berzati, Kangha, Frazdinava), no unanimous decision has 
yet been arrived al; nevertheless most writers, at feast in 
the cas@ of the two last mentioned, are inclined to locate 
them in Eastern Iriin. Only two localities, viz., the Lakes 
“*Chaichasta and Husrava are looked for in Western Irin, 
and this without gnyedefinite reason. 

. He must be very hard to salisfy who is not convinced 
by the arguments set forth above. In my opinion they 
poink so decidedly to Eastern Ivin as the home of the 

Avesta people that further confirmation seems hardly 
necessary. Nevertheless, I hope to be able to prove that 
Aryana-vaija and Iara-berzati should be sought in the 
Bast, or at Icast to show thg insufficiency of the arguments 





+ In my “ Civilization of the Eastein Trinians,” pp. 34. sey, 
and pp. 45 seg, I have explained the theory of the Rangha being 
the Jaxartes (Syr-daryf), the Ardvisura the Oxus (Amu-daryii), 
and thg Voru-kasha Lake Aral or the Caspian Bea. Besides, this 
view is also shared by others, 

® Doubts might certainly be raised as to the district of Nisaya, 
which means only “ 2 settlement,” nevertheless we have a passage 
in the V@ididiid (1. 8), where its situatlan { is described, Cf also 
M. Tomaschek, Ausland, 1883, pp. 822- 823, 
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on which the theory of their situation in the West is based, 
Lake Chaichasta we must deal with later on. 

In the first place, as regards Frazdinava, no one has as 
yet assigned it to Western Irin, bul the whole testimony 
of iradition agrees in locating it in the Rastern provinee,' 
Dr. Spiegel’s latest remark on the subject is indee a 
somewhat diffident :—" Frazdiinu or lragdinava is, ac ‘cord 
ing Lo the*Bundehesh, a lake in Segestiin ; but M. Lagarde 
has (not unreasonably) traced its name in that of the 
Armenian river Hrazdan, which ts possibly rrect 
sevceaceeee” Every one will surcly allow that the, 
similarity between an Armenian and an, Irinian 

name proves nothing at all as regards the idéntity of the 
places named, but rather renders such identity improbable. 
The Avesta mentions a river Haravati and the Rig-veda a 
Sarasvali, but no one will venture to assert that these 
rivers were, therefore, identical, & 

Until quite recently, no difference of opinion existed 
concerning Kangha, Vaiska, and Khshathrézsauka, Ther 
Avesta places Kangha evidently in Tiyiiny? which is always 
understood to be the country north of the Oxus. The 
testimony of the Bundchesh, the Minokhired, and of the 
* Book of Kings” by Firdisi, agrees with that of the 
Avesta, IKangha is always referred to as a district in the 
far North-East. Lleve we surely have a firm footing, 
which we should not fail to make good, unless we wish lo 





* Cf especially Bahman-yasht, ch, ILL. 13, West, “ Pahlavi 
Texts,” part Lp, 220. Aithaimazd spoke thus: ‘O Zaratiisht 
the Spitimén, when the demon with dishevelled hair, of the race 
of wiath, comes into notice in the Eastern quarter, first a black 
token becomes manifest, and Hiishédiir, son of Zarntiisht, i is born 
near lake Frazdin’’ Again, Bundehesh, ch. XXIL 5 (bid. 
p. 86), 

* Yt, V. 53-54, 57:58. CA O..K. A. pp. 52-54, J98-199. 
Windischmann, Brdéal, Justi, De Harleg, are all agreed iff locating 
Xanga in the East. 
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cut away Lhe ground from under our own feet. And yet 

Dr. Spiegel starts a theory that Kangha was in the West, 

(Sp. 1, p. 20); but apparently without any authority, and 

in direct opposition to the evidence of tradition which he al 

other times values se highly. His line of argument runs as 
follows: —Kangha was the home of the Hunus, the enemics 
of Vishtiispa. The Hvyaunas and the Vardhakas appear 
elsewhere in the Avesta as the focs of Vishtispa. The 
latter may be identified with the Chioniltae and Varlae, who 
dwel#on the western shores of the Caspian. But this is not 
possible, if Eastern and not Western Iran was the scene of 

Vishtiispa’s | career, So Dr. Spiegel thinks fit to locate 

IXangha, 109, in the West and to look there also for the 

Iunus, though at the same time acknowledging that “ there 

is much evidence to show that il was in Eastern Iran,” 

adding, however, “but the possibility always remains, 
that there were Hunus also on the western shores of the 

Caspian.” : 

* But Dr. Spiegel, who laboured after a “historical” 
explanation of the Avesta with so much determination and 
achieved his object with so much success, makes the 
following stalemenli—"The fact ought lo be ad. 
mitted that, as far as we can gather from 
native sources, Kangha was situated in 
the Bast.” We ought certainly not to have sacrificed 
this fact for the sake of etymology. If it will not agree with 
the Chionilae, well and good; we must not try to identify the 
Hyyaunas with the latter, or clse we must concede that 
Vishlispa’s activity extended to Eastern as well as toWestern 
Irfn. Can we not with justice use Dr, Spiegel’ own 
words:—“ The possibility remains that there were IIvyaunas 
(Chianitac) also on the western shores of the Caspian” ? 

Let us now consider the Chionitae and Varlae, whom 
Dr. Spiegel (Sp. 1, pp. 16 seg.) would identify with the 
Toyatea and the Varedhaka of the Avesta, The identity is 

« purely elynological and not historical. Does the identity of 
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peoples follow from the identity of their names? ‘The Mardoi, 
for instance, are said to have lived both in Persia and 
Hyrcania, and the Daai on the eastern shores of the Caspian, 
but at the same time beyond the Tanais-Jaxarles and in 
Persia,! Is it not rather probable that this similarity of 
names is only apparent? Even in external form the, two 
words Vardhaka and Vartae are not alike. Dr, Spiegel* 
derives ihe word Auyaona or /Tyaona {vom the hagua of 
the Avesta and from the Middle Iranian word hayita. 
Dr. Geldner,® on the contrary, is of opinion that the*word 
should be derived from /va-yaona, meaning ‘one who , 
goes his way, a wanderer, a vagabond,” According to 
him it is not generally a proper, but a generic name. 
If this etymology be correct—and the passages in the 
Avesta seem lo support it—then the identification of the 
Chionitae with the Hyyauna loses all value as historical 
evidence,* ) 

But, now what do we know of the Chionitae?. Ammianus 
says of them :—' Datiano et Cereal? consulibus gum universa’ 
per Galtias studio cautiore dispongrentur formidogue 
practeritorum barbaricos hebetaret excursus rex Persarum 
in confints adhuc gentium extimarun, tamque cum Chionitis 
et Gelanis omnium acerrimis bellatoribus pignore icto 
soctetatis vediturus ad sua, Tamsaports scripta suscepit, 
pacem Romanum principem nuntiantls poscere precatioum,” 


(17.5. 1.) 


* Cf vol. I. pp, 38, 40-41, O. K? A, pp, 203-204, 200-201, 

° Dr. Spiegel’s reference to the Aayin ri’ in Findiisi, which 
mightbe explained by the change of meaning from the Old 
Irinian agua to the Middle Ivinian hayua, is very ingenious, 
But the Syriac Avena? with its initial 4o docs not entirely suit 
this interpretation, é 

® Avestastudien, p. 83, 

* Spiegel’s etymology of the names, Chionitac and Hvyauna, 
might of itself mark them as generic terms, As such diagua is 
often enough employed in the Avesta, (wide vol. I, ps. 28-29; 
Oh K. A. ph, 191-192.). “a i 
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If we add to this another passage from Ammianus (18. 
6.22) to which Dr. Spiegel docs not refer and wherein 
Grumbates, the king of the Chionitae, is mentioned with the 
king of Albania, we have the sum total of our knowledge 
of the Chionilac. From the latter being named with the 
Gelans, who must of course be understood to be 
the ihabitants of Gilan, and with the Albanians, it is 
indecd more probable that they dwelt on the western 
shores of the Caspian. On such an uncertain basis, or al all 
event@ on the mere identification of the names Hvyauna 
and Chionitac, does Dr. Spiegel ground his theory that 
Vishtiispa had his home in the West, Again, from the 
words, Ths conquest of two nations! by Vishtaspa, in 
which Shapur II. was concerned.........” we gather 
that he assigns the origin of the Vishtiispa legend to the 
reign of King Shapur or still later, Now what can be his 
object iw thus connecting it with Shapur? By so doing he 
deprives his argument of the last vestige of evidence. At 
least he cannot venture to asserl that the original Avesta 
was wrilten in the fgurth century after Christ! If so, his 
conclusion would mount to this:— The Vishtispa legends 
of the Avesta bear a striking resemblance to the history 
of Shapur II,, therefore, they are productions of that 
time’? Thus, then, they would lose all value as evidence 
for delermining the home of the Avesta people and the 
antiquity of their civilization ; and weshould have gathered 
only one argument in proof of the spuriousness [?] of a 
portion of the book, especially of the passages quoted by 
Dr, Spiegel from the Yashis. 

Accordingly, the theatre of Vishtispa’s wars “was 





1 Diese Besiegung stweter Vilker durch Vischtaspa, mitwelchen 
Schitpir 17, nu thin hatte.+...” The second nation refers 
doubtless to the Verltae of Ammianus, “ie, the Vardhaka, but as 
far as I gnow we have no authority for supposing a conquest 
of the V@lac by Shapur; on the contrary, they appear to have 
been allies of the Persians (Amm, 19. 2.3). 
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in the Ensi; in the East we must endeavour to find 
the country of Kangha; and il was in the Mast that he 
fought with the [Ivyaunas and Vardhakas, and, likewise, 
with the Huns. With regard to the latter Tam inclined 
to draw attention to a paper of M, ‘Tomaschek’s (Ausland, 
1883, vol, LVI. p. 824), according to which the Vinnish 
accounts of the invasions of the Northern ITitin-yo from 
the Gobi Yate back ta 1750 B, C. The mention made of 
them in the Avesta strengthens rather than weakens the 
claims of that book to a high antiquity.? 

If, in the last few pages I have been now and then 
compelled to digress inlo matter that pertains to the 
second part of my treatise, I shall now contine myself to 
purely geographical questions in discussing the Mara- 


0 


berzati, 

I believe I may refer, in entering upon this subject, 
principally to my ‘ Civilization of the Kastern Ienians,” 
(pp. 42-45), in which I locate that mountain-range in the 
East, since the Avesta itsclf docs so. Whey the Avesta 
says of Mithra, that he rises before the gyn, as well as the 
moon and the stars over the Ifara-berzati, it clearly proves 
that, for the author of such a passage, the Hara-berzati 
must have been situated in the East.’ It is, therefore, 
impossible to identify thal range with the Alburz mountains, 
lying on the southern shores of the Caspian, in spite of 
their names being identical. The Alburz lay exactly tothe 





° 

* As, for instance, Justi, (J. 1, Sp. 1476), has done: “IIe 
hesitates to recognize this people (the Iluns) in the Ihmu, 
because they belong to a time moe modem than the wiiting 
of the Avesta” ; he should rathe: have concluded that the passage, 
inwhich the Huns are mentioned, was of comparatively recent 
insertion, In my opinion Tomaschek has now artived at the 
right conclusion, and dispelled my doubts, 

? Again, it necessarily follows hence that the imporjant part 


played by the Alburz in the world-system of the Bun&ehesh, is 


entirely unknown to the Avesta, . 
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West as regarded Moru and Bakhdhi, &c, and to the 
North with respect to the inhabitants of Ragha; but 
never with regard to any of the terri- 
Yories, in the East or South-East, men- 
tioned in the Avesta, 

Facjs point the other way. I believe Hara-berzati to 
have becn more than a local name. To such (a range 
of mountains as those mentioned above, if is quite suited 
on account of its general meaning of ‘ High Mountains.” 
The conjecture is also confirmed by the fact that the name 
was not merely confined to the Alburz of the Caspian, but 
extended algo to the Caucasus. The name Alburzond 
given by the Ossetes to the Elbrus, is evidently the same 
old Avesta word, 

Since we have found the name lara-berzati applied to 
two quite distincl mountain-ranges, may it not possibly’ 
have befSnged likewise to a third? In the last we must, of 
course, recognize the great central highland of Asia, the ° 
Pimir, the ‘Bhianshan, and the Alai, which must have 
scemed to the Irénidhns of the Avesta lo coincide exactly 
with the castern boundary of their world. 

Finally, we come to Aryana-vaija and the rivers Diitya 
and Darja, 

Itis now, TI believe, generally agreed that Aryana-vaija 
is known to the Avesta ilself only as a semi-mythical land, 
This I have never denied ; on the contrary, [ have laid some 
stress upon its! [lence twa resulls may be deduced :— 


* my 0. K, A.p.30: “As to the Iriinians of the Avesta, 
Atyana-vaija had already, so far as they were concerned, passed 
out of the domain of history into the region of legend,” (/ 
also p. 32, where the reasons are given for its having been’ chosen 
by the Avesta as the home and dwelling of Zoroaster. Like 
Ahwa Mazda and Yima he is called sriva-airpont-vagjahi, (Ys, 
TS, 14) ;%d the place of his birth is pointed out on the Darja, 
(Vd. XTX. 4. 01), where the house of his father Poiushaspa stood, 
Zavathushtia,* therefore, belonged to the East, if, a8 hope (& 
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firstly, that (rom the references to Aryana-yaija we must 
draw no elaborate historical conelusions; sceondly, that it 
must have been a country beyond the truce frontiers of the 
Irfnian people, known to them more by tradition, verbal or 
written, than by personal experience, bearing almost the same 
relation to them as the Aasé@ did to the Arians of the Rig~ 
veda, We must satisfy ourselves, therefore, with a some~ 
what general indication of the situation of Aryana-vaija, 
The semi-mythical character of Aryana-vaija is revealed 
by the fact that in the Avesta it is reputed to be the“home 
of Ahura Mazda,t There he makes known to Anihita his» 
will that Zarathushtra shall remain faithful 4o Him, and 
think, speak, and act according Lo His commandments. 
There, too, Ahura Mazda holds his mecting with the legen- 
dary king Yima; and Zarathushtva is likewise spoken of 
as the “ renowned one in the country of Aryana-yaija,” * 
* ‘The Avesta is, and must always remain, the™carlicst 








° 
be able to prove, Aryana-vaija must be assigned to that quarter. 
We need not be hampered by the comparatively mode ovidence 
to the contrary, All the best Occidental testimony also goes to 
prove that Eastern Irvin was the home of Zoroaster, * By far 
the majority of the old writers, moreover, describe Zoionster as @ 
Bactrian ...... Hf against their statements it should be remarked 
that they are all modern, we might respond by saying that the 
accounts which calf Zoroaster a Mede, are proved to be still 
later and Jess numerous.” (Sp. 1, p, 3.) 

* [This fact does not necessarily prove the admixture of any 
‘mythical element in the Avesta description of Aryanarvaija ; 
it rafher confirms the Zoroastrian belief that the pimilive land of 
the early Aazdayasnawas the abode of all piety and blessings, where 
man was himself a spiritual power exulting in the glorification 
of the divine government, and, inspired with supernatural thoughts,” 
was, in the moments of intense devotion, in communion with the 
Creator and the good genii.] 

P YL V. 17-183 of Yu XV, 2; Vd. IL a1; Yer IX, 14, 
Hauma, foo, offers up his prayer to Anghila in Aryana-vaija. 
(¥t, V, 104). * 
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source of information, and it is a help to us in ascertaining 
the position of Aryana-vaija; and here again we have lo 
consider Lhe evidence afforded by the register ef countries 
in the Vendidad, If the antiquity of the register is 
disputed, at any rate no one will deny that it is of carlier 
date, than the traditional Parsce writings, than the 
Bundehesh or the Minokhired; and at the time of ils 
translation it was even regarded as an integral “portion of 
the Parsee Scriptures and was translated, commented on, 
and fnterpreted in the same way as every other fragment 
of the great Avesta. 

Again in Vd. 1. 3 we find 

‘As the first of the lands and as the best dwelling» 
place, I, Ahura Mazda, created the Aryana- 
vatja (the country) situated on the good Diitya. 
Thereupon Angra Manyu, who is full of death, 

 counter-created the water-serpents and a winter 
produced by the demons.” 

From thi? we gather two conclusions:—that Aryana- 
vaija was on ite Diilya, and that it suffered [rom very 
Severe winters. But more important still is the order in 
which the countries are enumerated in the Vendidid and 
the positions which cach of them holds. Aryana-vaija 
heads the list, and is followed by Sughdha, Morn, 
Bakhdhi, Nisaya, Waraiva, indisputably following the course 
from North to South. Ilence it follows almost certaiily 
that Aryana-vaija was further North than Sughdha. No 
objection can, therefore, be taken, /f we locate i in 
Upper Ferghanth.' 4 





- * Kven Justi is forced to admit that Aryana-vaija is represefited 
by the Vendidid as the country furthest to the North-East (J. 1, 
Sp. 1473), and Ihave as yet never come across any attempt to 
accounte gor the extraordinary interpretation of the sequence in 
the register, which wouldebe necessary’ if we were to identify 
Aryanarvaije with Argan! I might once more refer to the atlempt 
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But, then, is this supposition at variance with Lhe rest of 
the evidence afforded by the Avesta? By no means, 1 
have collected all the passages in which Aryana-vaija is 
mentioned, du¢ 7a none (with the exception of Vd. I. 4) 
as there any direct evidence as ta the situation af that 
country, Hence I cannot find any warrant for what 
Dr. Justi says: “ Other traditions of the Avesta and of 
more modern works positively locate tn the West the 
primitive land of the Avesta people, and thus probably 
also the home of Zoroaster.” As faras Aryana-vaij{ and 
the Avesta are concerned, it is an assertion without any , 
convincing evidence, 

Again, the Avesta never alludes to the geographical 
situation of the Dittya, We only know that on its banks 
Zari-vari and Visbtispa offered their prayers for success 
in battle? Besides, it is only mentioned in the register 
of countries side by side with Aryana-vaija, © 








Ihave made in my 0, K. A. pp. 3-6, 76-78, to explain this order 
of names, which has met with the approval of Dr. I, W. West, 
who says: “It appears from these details (gifen by Dr, Geiger) 
which are illustiated by a carefully-drawn map of the whole 
iegion described, that the apparent irregularities in the arrange+ 
mentof the names of these lands are quite consistent with the 
assumption that they are mentioned in the order in which their 
inhabitants accepted the Avesta religion. Anid as half the names 
are readily identified with the names of places mentioned by 
Darius in his Cuneiform Inscriptions, or by Greek writers, and 
still in use, it seems mast probable*that the other half are also old 
names of lands still existing on the earth's surface, and are mythic 
only én so far as our present knowledge is insuficient to identify > 
them with absolute certainty.’ (Vide the Judian Antiguary, 
Dec., 1882, pp. 349-350). It is not proper to plead simply the 
geognaphical ignorance of the author. Tow is it then possible 
that we can attach impoitance to the very regular sequence in 
isolated groups? ' 

* Yt, V. 112: IX. 29; In the same way, the two pagsages in 
the Avesta in which the Darj ‘ja is mentioned (Vd. XIX, £ and 11), 
are of less Salue in d ining its distinct geographiqal situation. 
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But, now, whal has led Dr. Justi! to identify Aryana- 
watia with the country af Arran ou the Lower Araxes 
near Atropitene? A passage in the Bundchesh, which 
says: “ Airiin-véj lies at the side of Atrdpatkin.’* Me 
professes to find this confirmed by another passage: 
“The Diitik river (Datya) rises in Airiin-véj and flows 
through Gurjistan (Georgia),” But Gurjistiin is simply a 
conjeclure of his own, clegant though it may’ be, The 
latest lranslator, Dr. West, retains (he manuscript reading, 
whiclf is simply an inaccuracy in the Pfizand transcription 
of the word meaning generally “ mountain-land” (Kohis- 
tin). Nor ghould any importance be attached to the name. 
Arriin, The ancient -/¢7ryana corresponds rathér with the 
Middle and Modern Iviinian Bran or ran than with Arran, 
Only compare A/ryaman of the Avesla with the Pahlavi 
and Modern Persian Lyman, 

Accoflingly, I have set the scattered references of the 
Bundehesh side by side with the Avesta, and I do not 
dhink that il, will be difficult to decide between the two." 
Here I may remarkgthat the obscurity of the statements of 
the Bundchesh with regard to Aryana-vaija and the country 
belonging to it, may also be proved, That the Vara of 
Yima was situated close to Aryana-vaija is shown by the 
second chapter of the Vendidiid and expressed in clear 








Y Bettrage sur alten Geographic Persiens, Contributions to 
the Geography of Ancient Persia,” p. 18. 

* Bdh, XXIX. 12 (Justi, p. 70. to). By.the-bye, 1 must 
observe (hat itis impossible that Ariin should have been regarded 
asa mythical place duing the last contuties before Christ, in which, 
accouing lo the view of my opponent, the Avesta must have 
been composed ; since at that time it lay exactly within the pale of 
Triinian history and civilization, 

® West, ‘* Pahlavi ‘l'exts,” part L. p79, note 1, 

* Agayn, Duncker says (Geseh. des Al/erthums, vol, TV, p. 24, 
note 4) SCT still appears to metadvisable to look for Aryana. 
vaija in thegountry lying near the sources of the Oxus®” 
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words in the sixty-second chapler (para. 15) of the 
Minokhired.! Yet the Bundehesh locates it in Pars.+ 

But our view is further confirmed by the fact Uhat 
the Minokhired,? which is at least not less trustworthy 
than the Bundehesh, looks for Aryana-vaija in the [ast, 
and locates it on the borders of Kandiz, which belongs to 
the “country of the East,” and which Dr. Justi himself 
describes’as being in the far North-East. 

1. Thus we have now arrived al the conclusion that all 
the geographical testimony of the Avesta points to Ehstern 
Irfin, save that Ragha is near the western frontier, and 
thal there is no other place known to 
the present day, which lay further than 
Ragha to the West or South-Waoastl, 

We must now turn lo Lake Chaichasta, ‘There is no 
doubt that, according to the Bundechesh, this lake was 
situated in Atropiitenc, and, therefore, it can Vnly be 
identified with Lake Urumia.* But it might be asked 
whether we have not here again another invtance of the 
transfer of a name to a later period. « Of course this view 
can be nothing more than a conjecture; bul, nevertheless, 
something may be said in ils favour. 








1 Vide West, ‘ Pablavi Toxts,” part IIL. p, 109, (12) The 
spirit of wisdom answered (13) thus: ‘Kangdez is entrusted wilh 
the eastern quarter, near to Satavityts, (14) on the frontier of 
Airin-vég6,’ ” The Mindkhired coftains no such references to the 
rule of the Arabians in Persia, as are to be found in the Bundehesh, 
Thus*the former seems to lay claim to a higher antiquity than the 
latter. 

? Bah, XRVK. 14, (following West's Translation), 

* Mkh, LXIL, 13-14, Here we are only struck by the state. 
ment: ‘‘ Near to Satvas,” since the Star Salavaisa is elsewhere 
described as the ruler of the West. 

* West (‘Pahlavi Texts,” part I. p. 85, note 4h slates 
that Lake Urumia is edlled ithejest or Chechest by Hamdulliih 
Mustaifi, © 
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It was near Lake Chaichasta, that Frangrasyan (Afriisiilb) 
was defeated and taken prisoner by Husrava.! Moreover, that 
the scene of the struggle between the Iranians and Tiirii- 
nians was the North.EasLern frontier of Iriin, can scarcely be 
disputed, The Oxus forms the boundary between the two 
kingdoms, and, according as the one or the other gained the 
supremacy, so Khorfisin on the rivers Kise and Shehd, 
Khviirizem (Ihiwa), Dighistin, Soghd on the Guigarriiin, or 
WKang-bihisht became the scene of conflict. The fact, that 
at ihi& Lime the residence of the Iranian kings was placed 
by Firdiist in Istakhr or in some other weslern town, is 
absolutely unimportant, This would be an anachronism. 
Here the whole question is only concerning the great 
opposition betwen Iran and Tiirin, which occupied all the 
early legendary cpoch, and this hostility found vent in 

” North-Eastern Irn, 

We @ould, therefore, feel inclined to seek Chaichasta in 
the North-East, Anyhow, we musl not admit that the 
chistory of the ond of Afrisiiib, related in the “Book of 
Kings,” along with athe abovementioned wars, wherein the 
Tiirdnian king was driven to the North-East, appears 
inconsistent, Ifthe name Chaichasla was transferred lo 
Lake Urumia in the lime of Firdiisi, then the story of 
Afriisiiib’s wanderings and of his discovery is  casily 
explained, The later localizing of this legend on 
the shores of Lake Urumia, would have necessitated 
its being brought into harmony, for beller or for 
worse, with the other narratives which place the scene of 
conflict exclusively in the North-East. The conclusion 
best in accord with the most ancient accounts, and certainly 
the simplest and most trustworthy one, would be that 
Afriistiib, after he had been driven further and further awiy 
by Khosraw, at length fell into the hands of his cnemics 
near Take Chaichasta. 
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AYLIX, 18, a1; XVIL at CA YL Vag. 
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Is it not possible that it may have been Lake Lsayk-kul? 
This conjectare—for naturally it is nothing more—was 
suggested to me by M, Tomaschek,! 

2, That such a transference of names, ax [ would 
assume in the case of Lake Chaichasta, occurred in some 
instances, is not to be disputed. No one will maintain 
that the Rangha of the Avesta meant the Tigris, and yet 
this river fs meant by the Arang of the Bundebesh, Dr. 
Spiegel has already directed our attention to the migration 
of the names, Kur and Araxes, The transfercnee éf the 
name Hara«berzati I have pointed out above, Now the 
question ariscs whether, in these vases, a migration from 
East to West or one from West to Mast is the more 
probable. When we consider that we can prove almost to 
a certainty thatall the Indo-hinian tribes Jived in territories 
lying to the North and South of the Iindu-kush, we may 
at once admit the fact of a migration of the hiiniafnames 
of places westward, concurrently with the extension of that 
tribe in that direction, just as we may obsarve a south- 
easterly advance of Indiannames. Theéhegry of a migration 
of geographical designations from West to Bast would pre. 
suppose a perfectly artificial conformation of the many 
streams of migrating Liibes opposed to one another. 

3. Y would now draw attention to the numerous names 
of places mentioned in the Avesta. Without exceplion 
they all lie within Lhe boundary indicat. 
ed by the (Avesta) register of countrics, 
None of them, as we have observed, leads us further west- 
ward than Ragha. Canthisbe amere accident? Should we 
then makean exception in the case of Chaichasta, an exception 
by no means authorized by the Avesta, (which contains no 





* Ausland, 1883, p. 824, In determining the position of Lake 
Chatchasta we determine also that of Lake Ilusrava, If the 
former is the Issyk-kul, the latter is doubiless the Ssongleil. If, 


on the contrary, the-former is Lake Urpmia, then the latter must 
bogLake Vaal, 
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allusion to its geographical position), but only founded on 
a far later application of the name? Willnot this o#/y name 
be overborne, so to speak, by the weight of the rest? 
Does sot the complete picture presented by all the 
geographical references in the Avesta concerning the 
home pf the ancient lranians, compel us to place’Chaichasta 
also within the limits of lin? F 

Fewer definite results are to be obtained from an 
examination of the ethnographical statements of the Avesta 
than by determining the geographical names. Here I may 
confine myself to a brief recapitulation of what I have 
already saidgon the subject in my “ Civilization of the 
Eastern [rinians,” (vide Ostivain. Kultur, pp. 193 seq). 

J have already obscrved that the reference to the Hunus 
points to Central Asia and not to Western hin. Similarly, 
LT have discussed the names, IIvyaunaand Vardhaka, Again, 
we musMlook for the Titra in Central Asia, since the Oxus 
is actually mentioned as the boundary between their terri-' 
tory and that ef the Irinians. The Dihas, too, were divided 
from the Ipinians fy the Oxus. Indeed, Herodotus 
nientions a tribe of the Daai as inhabiting Persis, ay well 
as the Mardoiand Sajartac, Moreover, we mast assign the 
country of this uomadic Uribe to the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, that is to say, the land of the Turcomans of the 
present day. Here their name is also preserved in the 
Middle [riinian expression DiA/stdn 3 Little need be said 
regarding the Sarima and dhe Sani, since neither ward 
seems to be a proper name, but rather a generic term. 
‘Thus Sarima might be traced in the modern Sarta- 
tia without justifying any supposition as regards an 
identity or relationship between the two tribes. 1 would 
adhere*to my explanation of AZavedha = the Mardoi and 
Prrwika = the Derbikes, allhough Dr. Justi opposes this 
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. . * 
* Besides, the worl JizaSnoaning simply * enemy "pny well 
Py > 
have been applied to tute dilleremt races 
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view. Again, the identification of Barvare with the 
appellation Barbar for the Hindu-kush tribes is not quite 
improbable. However, from these names we cannot infor 
anything that will help us to determine the home of the 
Avesta, as they are invariably spoken of as the plague of 
special districts, viz, Moru, ITaraiva, and Bilshdhi.! « 

We must now turn to the question of Lhe age of the 
Avesta, * 





On the Age of the Avesta, 
I 


We begin with a documentum e stlentio The Avesta 
must have been in existence in a pre-Achaemenian, mast 
probably in a pre-Median epoch, I—Becau®e the 
Avestadoesnotspeakolany of the towns 
famous during the latter period, with the 
exception of Ragha, theehigh antiquily of 
which is thereby established. H.—The Avesta does . 
not mention any of the names of nation's 
thal were commonly known at a later 
period. Neither does it allude to the Persians, 
Parthians, nor Medes, but simply to the Arians. [IL—~T'he 
Avesta contains no historical statement 
concerning the battles between thé Medes 
and the Babylonians, the rise of the Persians, 
the prosperity and downfall of the Persian empire under 
the Achaemenian dynasty, the invasion of Alexander 
the Great, which agitated and reorganized the whole of the 
Orient, the states which rose on the ruins of the empire 
of Alexander, and the dominion of the Arsacidac. \ 

Who will believe that a work so. copious as tha Avesta 
could thus ignore all contemporary (or antecedeift) events 


_ 
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and circumstances? This would be conceivable, if it were 
mercly a book of Jaws and ritual. But the Avesta 
frequently treats even of exlernal events. It speaks of the 
inroads of hostile troops, The Yashts describe the battles 
waged with foreign nations. Attention is constantly 
drawn lo the national antagonism between Arians and non- 
Arian’, and likewise to the economic antagonism between 
the nomads and the agriculturists. The tribal constitution 
pre-eminently appears from the testimony of the Avesta. 
Princts ruling over the separate districts and particularly 

, powerful personages unite the different Arian kingdomsunder 
their own sovereignty—of whom Kavi-Husrava is especially 
remarkable. Is it possible thal there could have been not 
even a single event of sufficient importance to induce the 
writers of the Avesta to make mention of kings among the 
Achaemenidac or the Arsacidac, who possessed still 
greatcrepower ?! 

One can search the Avesta through and through, without 
finding a single statement to which all that we possess of 
Irdinian history would give a clue, What is more natural 
than the assumption that it dates from a lime in which 
there was no other trustworthy history of Iran, As a’ 
matter of fact, by such a supposition, J think, much less 
ts tnposed upon our “ fatth’’ than by the assertion that 
this utter absence of historical alluston is purely 
” accidental,” 

Such an accident is quite incredible, indeed, if we 
regard Western Irfin as the home of the Avesta; but it is 
equally inconceivable if we place it in Fastern Iviin. Read, 
for instance, Prof, Max Duncker’s Outlines of the History of 
the Kingdom of Bactria® at the time of the Achaemenidae 








2 T[ have here only recapitulated, in order nat to repeat myself, 
the several points which I hnve already treated at length in my 
Ostiviini the Kultur, pp. 176-210, Bp. 424 seg. 

* Geschichte des Alferthuns, vol. TV, pps 1 seq. 
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and of the Greco-Bactrian Princes: At no time was the 
Fastern part of the kingdom so shyt off and isolated that it 
would have remained untouched by events passing round il.” 

Dr. Spiegel writes:—“ Vollowing the example of Prot. 
Rhode, it (42. the first Fargard of the Vendidiid) has often 
been compared with the list of tribes in Genesis; and, asa 
proof of its great antiquity, the fact bas been addneed of 
the abseitce in the Vendidiid of the name Lkbalana, whieh, 
therefore, was probably not built when the Fargard was 
written, This is surely a proof of a peculiar nature," May 
we not equally well conclude that Ekbatana had already 
lost its early importance.” The proof would be sinpular, 
indeed, if it were confined to Ekbatana, But the question 
here refers, nol merely to the Median capital, but also lo 
all the important towns which were famous after the 
Median period, Not only is Ekbatana ignored but 
also Susa, Pasargadac, Perscpolis, Iftakhr 
Hecatompylos and Seleucia. The several 
Alexandrias and such towns as Markanda, Cyropolis, &e., 
are not even once mentioned, Tlow Figyifi rant, therefore, 
is the fact that, of all the cities of the West, only ancient 
Babylon is named in the Avesta! The renown of that 
powerful city spread even to the rugged highlands of 
Eastern [riin. : 

To the second reason also, which I have adduced in 
proof of the great antiquity of the Avesta—namely, the 
absence of all names of nations, such as Modes, Persians, 
Parthians, &c,,—we may attach no small importance, 
singe they are in fact the names by which the Iranian 
races were universally known in historical times. It must 
seem doubly striking to those who endeavour to identify 
the Athravans of the Avesta with the Magi of the Medes; 
for the religious and political conflict between the latter 
and the other tribes belonging to the Iranian empire, 
particularly the Persians, toust inevitably have’ caffsed that 
game tobe mentioned at least “once, Let us see what 
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evidence Herodotus furnishes and consider the passage in 
which he says: ‘ The Medes were also called Arians.” 
Even this statement supports my argument, It runs ag 
follows; ¢xaAéovro 8 mddat apis mévrev”Apiot. Thus in dda they 
were called “Arians.” In the time of Hetodotus, Ae, in 
the fifth century B, C., the name was already antiquated, 
or at least iis use was restricted. In the Avesta, on the 
contrary, arya is the only recognized and aniversal 
designation of the people. 
It must not, however, be inferred that by the name “ Arian’ 
,the Avesta people are brought into close connection with the 
Arians of the Rig-veda, In the case of the latter also, and 
especially i all ancient writings, the name Arya is an 
ethnographical designation, which, in later times, when the 
conquest of the habitable territory was finally accomplished, 
sank to the level of a mere class-name comprising the 
member@ of the three higher castes. In Iriin, likewise, we' 
find the name Arya used only jn the Avesta; but in later 
times, when the original nation had broken up into distinct 
tribes, Lhe name entirely disappeared, giving place to the 
names of individual tribes. 

In endeavonring to find positive proofs of the great age of 
the Avesta, we must look chiefly to internal evidence. 

Mere [ refer principally to the economic condi- 
tions of the Avesta people, a featme of their 
civilized life to which IT have devoted particular attention 
in my “ Civilization of the (Eastern lriinians,” but which 
unfortunately has not as yet been sufficiently studied, 

The existence, at every period of history, in lin, and 
particularly in Eastern Trin, of nomadic tribes, side by side 
with those who pursued agriculture, and the continuance of 
this discordant (cature down to the present day, are explained 
by the nature of the country. We need not, therefore, 


C7. my Ostiranivche Kultur, yn 168-169, , 
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deduce the great age of the Avesta from the traces of 
nomadic life we may find init, Bul the fact assumes quite a 
different aspect, when the Avesta takes us back to a period, 
wherein parts or sections of the people in general make a 
first allempt to change their wandering life for a settled one, 
to a period in which the discordant element, which after. 
wards became historical, makes its first appearance, — It 
makes afi immense difference whether primitive ceonomic 
conditions appear only incidentally or whether they occupy 
the whole life and form the highest and essential interests 
of the people; whether, in short, religious and economic, 
reforms go hand in hand, 

I would here ask those who seck to identify the 
Athravans of the Avesta with the Magi of the Achacmenian 
and pre-Achaemenian periods, whether they can discover in 
those periods that warm interest on (he part of the priests 
in agricultural matters, that eager supporl and ciftourage- 
ment of agriculture and cattle-breeding which are so 
prominently displayed in the Avesta? Hor my part, 
I cannot imagine such a thing ; for ilehaylly seems possible 
that, at a time when political feeling and party spirit ran 
so high, the’ Magi should have carnestly busiad themselves 
with the laying out of fields, the planting of*trees, and the 
digging of wells and canals. If we bear in mind the 
intrigues with which they were concerned after the death 
of Cambyses, we can no longer recognize in them the spirit 
of a simple and homely tribe, of herdsmen and peasants, 
such as are the people described in the Avesta, which we 
aresasked lo regard as the Sacred Code of these very Magi! 

This matter, however, requires to be somewhat more 
closely studied, in connection with the highly important 
question of the age of the Gitthiis and the relatidn they 
bear to the rest of the Avesta, 
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While I hold the Githis to be by far the oldest part 
of thesAvesta, I do not entirely ground my belief upon the 
evidence of theirlanguage. Although il bears many marks 
of greal antiquity, still it is not quile free from later and 
more polished forms of expression. Again, the language 
of the Githis is essentially a distinct dialect, the difference 

“ol which from that of the rest of the Avesta may be 
easily explamed by ils having belonged to a different 
country, 

Nor do I lay stress upon the fact that the Githis are 
quoted in other parts of the Avesta; for these quotations 
may, as | believe, have been _inserled in later revisions, 
They testify more to the great reputation than to the great 
age of these sacred hymns. At the same time it is nol 
improbable that their reputation may have been due to 
their priority in point of time, 

This assumption is corroborated by another fact. ‘The 
metre of the Giithiis, although not so simple as that of 
the later books of the Avesta, has evidently remained 
comparatively undisturbed. Like the rest of the Y Yasna, 
the Giithiis have not during their revision been, so to say, 
remodelled ; they were rather inserted in the Avesta as a 
book complete in itself, The Vendidiid was handled in the 
same way, bul was at first somewhat violently recast and 
varied with copious insertions, [vidently, thercfore,*the 
Giithiis were considered as more sacred than the Vendiditd ; 
the reason of which was probably that hey were attributed to 
Zavathushtra himself or his immediate disciples. There 
must have been some ground for such a belief, J am not 
quite regdy,to accept tho theory entirely as it stands; 
however, it has alwayssappeared t6 me to bear some 
marks of ptohability. 
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We have more valuable evidence of the age ol the Githis, 
in the fact that the personages who speak and act in them 
appear as the contemporaries of the pout, whilst in the rest 
of the Avesta they are represented as belonging to a remote 
past, 1 do uot know why this feature has been so long 
ignored. This vircwnstanee, which gives, so to speak, its 
present and actual chatacter to Lhe Giithiiy, constitutes the 
chief difference between them and the other parts of the 
Avesta, and necessitates the theory of a great dillerence in 


age, 
For instance, Zarathushtra is addressed in person in ¢ 
the passage, (Ys, XLVI. 14) :— e 


"0 Zarathushtra, who is thy pious friend 
In thy great work? Who is it, that wishes to an 
nounce it? 
It is he himself Kavi Vishtispa, the armed-fgr-battle, 
And whomsoever, O Ahura Mazda, Thou choosest 
from the settlers: 
Them will [ extol with the holy, sayings of the pions 
mind.” £ 
And Zarathushtra himself utters the words, (Ys, XVI. 
1g) i— 
* Whoever in piety shows me truly good deeds, 
To me, Zarathushtra, to him shall be grantéd 
Asa reward yonder next world, of all worlds the most 
worthy to be aspired io.” 


In a similar manner Frasha-ushtra, (Ys, XLVI. 16) and 
Jamfispa, (Ys. XLVI. 17; XLIX. 9), who belong to the race 
of the Hvogvids, are personally addressed in the Giithis. 
In other passages Frasha-ushtra or Vishtiispa is placed 
side by side with the poet who says: “To Vishtiispa and 
fo me,” “For Frasha-ushtra and also for me.” (Ys. 
XXVIII. 8 and g; Ys. XLIX. 8; f also, Yau Lp 10-18). 
Likewise, Poruchista, the daughter of Zarathughira, is 
personally addressed (Ys, LIL, 3). a . 
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This personal character is common to all the Gathas. 
They seldom refer to Zarathushlra’s work as a reformer. 
The poet mostly explains his own views, himself reveals 
the truth of his religion to the people and utters maxims 
of worldly wisdom or biology. The teaching of Zoroaster 
does mot yel appear as a complete creed, but it is in 
course of forming and developing. The poet also 
frequently dwells upon the events—of which I shall speak 
further on—passing around him, as, for instance, the 
persecution of the Zoroastrian community, 

It is, I believe, incorrect to suppose that in the Giithis 
we have only to deal with purely imaginary personages 
who utter or listen to the words of the Prophet. Why 
should we make such an assumption only regarding the 
Gathiis and not the rest of Lhe Avesta? The former are 
subjectiye poems, the latter on the contrary is merely a 
later compilation, wherein we only meet with the words 
of Zarathushtra and his teaching as quoted on_ his 
‘authorily, ° 

T now come to#the’main point. 

Whoever studies the historical and economical conditions 
of the old [rinian people, as they are descmbed in the 
Giithis and in the other parts of the Avesta, must 
necessarily perceive that a substantial difference existed 
between the two, This has been already pointed out by 
me; bul it is necessary that I should do so here again, as 
hitherto all the facts have not been entirely considered, ! 

In the Giithits the cow is the ceutral object of Iriinian 
economy. Wow important a part this animal plays it? the 
sacred hymns, every one knows who has read even a few 
lines of them, ‘This can only be satisfactorily explained by 
assuming that the cow was probably esteemed and cared 
for by the Irinian people in the age of the Githiis, just as 





a * 
MCh. my Ott dnttche Kultur, pp. 077-1795 403-400 5 405-903, 
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it was by the Arians of the Rig-veda, and (hat great and 
special attention was paid Lo its breeding and rearing. 

The fruits of agriculture, the ploughing of the land, the 
sowing of seed and the harvest are all, indeed, mentioned 
in the Giithiis; nevertheless they are treated as subordinate 
to the care of the cow. ‘ 

We thus find the people of the Giithis in a particular 
phase of Civilization, which will be iecognized by every one 
who is familiar with the laws of the early economic develops 
ment of nations, I mean the first transition from the 
life of the nomad to that of the setiler, which is so closely 
bound up everywhere with the breeding of cate. A people 
who have devoted themselves lo cattle-breeding and have 
experienced how much more diflicull it is lo keep herds of 
large cattle than flocks of sheep and goats, become 
naturally inclined to greater stability and more permanent 
settlements in one place, Stronger and more lasting 
dwellings are erected; fields are cullivated with greater 
care and more systematically than by nomads,*who support 
themselves only by reckless randbau," 

That I am drawing a real, and not merely a fanciful piclure 
of the economic conditions of the Gath people, may he 
demonstrated by innumerable passages. It is asserted, in 
express terms, that it is the cow which is the giver of 
permanent homes; which means that by cattle-hrocding 
lasting settlements are occasioned and developed, (Ys. 
XLVIIL. 6), And, since continuous dwelling in one and 
the same place must naturally lead to a systematic tilling 
of the soil, the breeding of cattle is accompanied with the 
development of agriculture. This is expressed in the Giithis 
(Ys, XXXL 10) in the following wise :—The cow decides in 
favour of the aclive labourer ; among agricullurists’ alone 
she findstho careand attention shetequires, ‘This explains 











, 
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> Of Ys. XXVIII 1; KXIX, a. 10; RXXL, 9-14 155 
XXXII, 12, 1$5 RXXILL 3, &c, 
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what Dr, Roth has already remarked ;—“ The two verses, 
9 and 10, express the singular idea that the cow, the 
creation of which was a sign ef God’s special fayour 
towards mankind, has, despising other masters, allowed 
herself to be as it were the property of the peasant.” 

We observe a difference in the later books of the Avesta. 
Herds slill play an important part; but here agriculture 
and cattle-breeding are held in equal honour. Lét us read 
only the third Fargard of the Vendidad, which is devoted 
entirély to inculcating the duty of cultivating the land, of 
raising caltleand alLending to all things connected therewith, 
and we are,at once struck by this fact, that agriculture 
had at least become equal in importance {o cattle-breeding, 
One need only compare the list of the metitorious works 
which delight the Spirit of the Eath:— I.~ Piety anda 
law-abiding course of life. H.—The founding of a perma- 
nent héfischold. EHI.—The cultivation of grain, of fodder 
for cattle, and the planting of trees, IV.—The breeding of 
sheep and cows (Vd. IIL, 1s). Agriculture has, likewise, 
reached a comparatively high stale of technical develop- 
ment. The land is artificially irrigated and drained. 
Ditches, wells, and canals are made; in short the Old 
Tifiuian knows how to assist sparing nature by means 
of art. 

Moreover, along with the cconomic change, a religious 
revolution is plainly observed in the Githis, and the 
most noteworthy feature is,that they are both intimately 
connected, The new doctrine is often represented as being 
oppressed and endangered, Al first itis slowly gaiving 
ground among the Arian people. The leaching of Zarathush- 
tra finds followers among the peasants, while tho nomads 
keep aloof from it. It recommends the keeping of herds 
and extols the founding of permanent settlements, and 
Zaralhughtra is described in the twenty-ninth chapler of 
the Yasfa,‘as the one chosen *by the Almighty and His 
Amesha-spands to, protect the cow from the? oppraq 
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sion of the wicked. Zarathushtra then, perhaps a name 
representing an entire epoch in the history of the civiliza- 
tion of the Avesta people, appears before us as the reformer 
equally of the economic and of the religious life. 

We turn to the later Avesta and quite a different view 
unfolds itself before us. While the Githis cxhibjt an 
ecclesia militans (a church militant), here, on the contrary, 
we find the church firmly established. ‘The direction of the 
people is in the hands of a favoured class, “Che Athravans, 
whose name never occurs in the Githis,* form the first order, 
The religious struggle for existence has ceased. ‘here are, 
it is true, the wicked ones, the unbelievers and the false 
prophets, These are cursed, denounced, punished, but not 
feared. The doctrine of Zarathushira is [mally established, 
Sacrifices, ceremonies, customs, laws, and also such precepts 
as relate to daily life occupy considerable space, 

But, although from what was simple in the bepfining a 
mature system has developed, the later parts of the Avesta 
still deal with the simple and homely lives of peasants and 
shepherds, Here also religion is qufle dnseparable from 
the punctual fulfilment of the professional duties of the 
peasantry.® But at the same time other passages are not 
wanting, in which the meriloriousness of cattle-breading 
and agriculture is extolled, where the divine agencies are 
implored to grant the possession of happy homesteads and 
innumerable herds of horned cattle and horses.* 


>» Moreover, this hymn must hive been composed at’ the time 
of some specially grievous disaster; for the Soul of the Cow even 
doubts the possibility of its protecuon by Zarathushtia, ‘I'he other 
passages, which point to the struggle for existence of the new 
religion and its close connection with the economic revolution, 
are Ys. XXVIII. 6; XXX. 2; XXXL a, 11-12, 18; XXXIL 
3-7, 10; XLIV, 9; XLV. 1; XLVI 14, ke, 

* Comp. my Ostiran, Kultur, p. 465. 

® Let us read only Vd, IIL. 23-33, ee 

* fy eg Ys, LX, 23; Ys. XL gt-2} Vi, VIL. 19; Xs 3, 
14; V. 86/98 and passin. Pt ¢ 
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Finally, I refer in this place to Dr. Roth’s excellent 
paper on the “Calendar of the Avesta and the 
Gahanbars,”? which, I believe, safely expounds the 
theory that the Avesta calendar was intended for a nation 
composed of agriculturists and herdsmen, whose annual 
feasts coincided respectively with the incidents of a 
farm life, Besides the festivals celebrated at the summer 
and winter solstices, there were also other feasts al the 
seasons of mowing, gathering the harvest, and driving 
the herds into summer-quarters. Moreover, the Avesta 
alendar, as I have already shown, bears the character of 
an essentially lunar chronology, which could only be 
conceivable in a highly primitive stage of civilization.® 

Two conclusions may be deduced from the above facts :—~ 

I, The character of the entire Avesta shows clearly that 
the civilization it describes was simply a civilization of agri- 
culturists%and herdsmen. It cannot be supposed that under 
a mighty empire, suchas that founded by the Achacmenides, 
the priesthoog could have maintained such close relations 
with rural affairs, gndyhat religious duly and the fulfilment 
of agricultural pursuits could have had such intimate 
reciprocal action, as even Lo be regarded as identical, 

II. In the Avesta itself we find clear proofs of domestic 
and social progress. The Giithiis carry us back lo a very 
early epoch, when portions of the Avesta people made the 
first allempts to introduce cattle-breeding together with 





> 

» ZddmG, vol. XEXIYV. p. 698, 

* This seems to me to be a very important argument in favpur 
of the gicat age of the Avesta. It is impossible to conceive that 
a puimitive rural calendar could have found a place in the 
writings of the priests al the time of the Achaemenidae or even 
later, when the hiinians were in the closest communication with 
the Chaldeans, As specially archaic traity of the calendar I 
note the ,following :—1—Time was reckoned simply from one 
lunar pha (o another. 2,—The week ‘consisted, therefore, of 
fifteen days, as we may gather clearly from the inteivale between, 
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ithe formation of permanent settlements, In the later 
Avesta, agriculture and cattle-breeding go hand in hand, 
and it even scems that prominence is given Lo the former, 
Again, in the Githiis, we sec Zoroastrianism struggling for 
existence, while in the rest of the Avesla if appears 
victorious and firmly established. ‘Phe Gathas, therefore, 
were composed earlicr than the other portions of the 


Avestar 


Ill. 


The primitive and antique conditions of the Avesta 
people, however, are revealed by a series of partienlar 
facts, which seem deserving of special notice. 

_L=—The Avesta people do not seem to 

have yet known of salt and its uses, 
I1—Glass was unknown * 

lif—Coined money was not in circula. 

tion, Payment was made in kinds 

1V.—The working of iroh was unknown 

The Avesta nation is stillin the 

bronze period ' 

If I succeed in establishing these four points, or even 
one of them, il must, I believe, be admitted that we can uo 
longer think of assigning the composition of the Avesta to 


the latest centuries before our era. 
iat ote 
the periods of the festivals, 3.—The variability of the synodic 
mopth was compensated by the insertion of an additional or 15th 
day in each half, which could evidently be omitted at the 
beginning if required, Comp. Oséirin, Kultur, pp. 314 seq. 
Prof. C. de Harlez is of opinion that the calendar of the Avesia 
was simply an invention of the priests (H, 2, pp. 165 seg.). This, 
however, is only true of the names of the days and mouths, Dr, 
Roth has pointed out how, in the same way, the Gihanbars are 
intimately connected with tke life of the citizen*(ZfduG, vol. 
XXIV. op. 698 seg,). * 
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On the first point [may be brief; for in support of our 
view, we can adduce an argument, than which none can 
be betler, namely, the fact that salt is nowhere 
mentioned in the Avesta. However striking this 
must appear—for in the lists of eatables there would have 
been many opportunities for mentioning this most important 
of condiments—it cannct be supposed that this absence of 
any reference to salt is to be attributed toa mere accident. 
I should have left this subject almost untouched, had it not 
been worth while to give prominence to the curious 
coincidence that in the Rig-veda, loo, salt is never men- 
tioned.!’ The question, therefore, forces itsclf upon us, 
whether in this point, as in many others, we should not 
recognize a close analogy in the conditions of the Vedic, 
and the Avesta Arians during the progress of their civiliza- 
tion, Allowing this to be only a possibility, or, at most, a 
probability, it must, at any rate, serve to strengthén other 
arguments, If we can otherwise prove that the civilization 
of the Avesta*bears marks of greal antiquity, we can no 
longer look upon this’ absence of any name for sall as a 
mere accident, but a highly characteristic mark of the 
nature,of that civilization? 

That glass was unknown to the Avesta people can be 
proved with almost absolute certainty. 





* Zimmer, A/fudisches Leben, Pr 540 

2 Of my Oshrinische Kultur, pp. 149-150, [Il is, indeed, 
very curious that salt and ils use were not well known to the Avesta 
people as well as to the Arians of the Rig-veda, notwithstanding 
the existence of salt lakes and salt-steppes in Central Asia and 
near the Indus, It seems, therefore, that the Indo-Iriinian 
people made litle or no use of sali, but ihat, according lo M. 
Hehn (Das Salz, p, 17), ils uses became known to the European 
section of the Indo-Germanic uibe after its emigration from the 
fatherland? That there were salt lakes in Irn does not neces 
sarily argue in favour of Tvof, de Harlee's theory that, sall _ 
not unknown to the Avesta nation, | 
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In the eighth Fargard of the Vendiddd we find an 
enumeration of manufactures in which fire is employed. 
In my “ Civilization of the Eastern Irinians,” ' [have 
rendered the expressions Khumbat-hacha-Zematulpach init 
and Khumbat-hachat-Yamo-pachisat “the burning of 
tiles,” and “the burning of pottery.” Dr, Spiegel has, 
in the first volume of his Commentary on the Avesta,” 
(p- 264), identified yma with sam and translated it 
“glass.” Dr. Justi also writes in his Review of my 
“ Civilization of the Eastern [ranians,”?:—" In page 390 
our author translates ya@ma by ‘crockery,’ to distinguish it 
from ‘earth’ or ‘clay’ (Av, Zemain’) of the preceding 
sentence. The Pahlavi translation docs not throw any 
light on the meaning, since the same words are somewhal 
erroncously used in rendering both the passages, Bul to 
the second passage there is added a gloss which we might 
read désinkardnx and translale ‘plaster-worker,’ (Mod. 
Peis. dos ‘flowers worked in plaster,’) while the gloss on 
the first passage is obscure. The Riwiyets gfve for Zeman, 
the Mod. Persian word &hem (‘ edtthenware vessol, tile. 
work), whilst for yama they give tile-fmnace Dr, Geiger 
is right in his identification of this word with the Mod. 
Persian jdm, bul ga@m does not mean an earthen vessel, but 
a glass-bowl, a glass, He ts of opinion that glass was 
unknown to the early Iriinians; nevertheless glass slag must 
have been familiar lo the potters and bronze-workers, 
Glazed tiles were made in Mesopotamia long before the 
time of Zarathushira, and we have an Egyplian glass bottle 
of the seventeenth century before Christ, showing thal the 
art of glass-painting and the use of the grinding-wheel 
were already known. Again we have the celebrated 
picture of the glass-blower on the grave of Beni-lasan, 
[tis aremarkable fact that (he Persian word adaceein (Mod, 
Pers. adginah) was known to the Copls, ,angl* thal the 








2. 


* Vide Ostivinische Kullub, p. 390. 
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Abha-stoneis mentioned under Thothmes II], Although the 
Avesta may be a very old record, yet it is inconceivable 
that such a valuable substance as glass should have becn 
unknown to the people it describes.” 

If we consider the question concerning the identification 
of the word yadma with the Mod. Pers. jém, the difficulty 
lies probably in the meaning “goblet,” The particular 
rendering “ glass-bow!”’ is only a secondary development. 
The authority of tradition, as Dr. Justi has justly remarked, 
is uncertain ; however, il is generally admitted that tradition 
has never recognized either semaini or yada as glass, 
From the glags slag familiar to the potter and the bronze- 
worker to the fashioning of glass vessels is a considerable 
step. As regards the knowledge of glass-making among 
the Egyptians and Mesopotamians, il cannot supply any 
argument as to the acquaintance of the Avesta people with 
that at, * 

It will be conceded to me that Dr, Justi’s whole argument 
resis on this tyuth, chat, if it were possible from the Avesta 
fo show that as g [act glass was unknown, the great 
antiquity of this record together with the isolation of its 
people and the seclusion of their ade, would be proved 
beyond question, Bul such a proof cau be actually adduced. 

Wherever the Avesta treats of the purification of 
polluted vessels, it cnumerales the materials of which the 
vessels used are made, They are—1, gold; 2, silver; 
3, brass; 4, copper; 5, slong; 6, clay; 7, wood!’ ere 
glass is nol named. Moreover, it is clear that, 
had there been vessels of glass, they would have been subject 
to cleansing and would have required cleansing just as 
mf ay vessels of metal, sone, or carthenware, 

We now come to the question respecting the use of 
coined money. 

Again Dr Justi differs from me, saying:— Also in 

en a eS a 
3 Vd. VI, 73-75. 
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In the eighth Fargard of the Vendidiid we find an 
enumeration of manufactures in which fire is employed. 
In my © Civilization of the Eastern Irinians,”' I have 
rendered the expressions Khumbat-hacha-Zematnt-pachihit 
and Khumbat-hachat-Yamo-pachthit “the burning of 
tiles,” and “the burning of pottery.” Dr. Spiegel has, 
in the first volume of his “ Commentary on the Avesta,” 
(p- 264), identified ydma with jam and translated it 
glass,” Dr, Justi also writes in his Review of my 
“ Civilization of the Eastern Irinians,”:— In page 390 
our author translates y@me by ‘crockery,’ to distinguish it 
from ‘earth’ or ‘clay’ (Ay. Zemaini) of the preceding 
sentence. The Pahlavi translation does not throw any 
light on the meaning, since the same words are somewhat 
erroneously used in rendcring both the passages. But to 
the second passage there is added a gloss which we might 
read désinkardn and translate ‘plaster-worker,’ (Mod. 
Pers. dos ‘flowers worked in plaster,’) while the gloss on 
the first passage is obscure, The Riwityets gWe for Zemaini, 
the Mod. Persian word khum (‘eatth@nware vessel, tile- 
work), whilst for yaa they give tile-furnace’ Dr, Geiger 
is right in his identification of this word with the Mod. 
Persian j@m, but jam does not mean an earthen vessel, but 
a glass-bow!, a glass. He is of opinion that glass was 
unknown Lo the early Iriinians; nevertheless glass slag must 
have been familiar to the potters and bronze-workers, 
Glazed tiles were made in Mesopotamia long before the 
time of Zarathushtra, and we have an Egyptian glass bottle 
of the seventeenth century before Christ, showing thal the 
art of glass-painting and the use of the grinding-wheel 
were already known. Again we have the cclebraled 
picture of the glass-blower on the grave of Beni-llasan, 
Ilis aremarkable fact that the Persian word adacaein (Mod, 
Pers. Gbginth) was known to the Copts, ange thal Lhe 


6. 








i tome . 
+ Vide Ostivanteche Kultut wv one 
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Abha-stoueis mentioned under Thothmes IIL, Although the 
Avesta may be a very old record, yet it is inconceivable 
that such a valuable substance as glass should have been 
unknown to the people it describes.” 

If we consider the question concerning the identification 
of the ward yma with the Mod. Pers. /ém, the diflicully 
fies probably in the meaning “goblet.” The particular 
rendering “glass-bowl” is only a secondary development, 
The authority of tradition, as Dr. Justi has justly remarked, 
is uncertain; however, it is generally admitted that tradition 
has never recognized either semaznt or ydma as glass, 
From the glags slag familiar to the potter and the bronze- 
worker to the fashioning of glass vessels is a considerable 
step. As regards the knowledge of glass-making among 
the Egyptians and Mesopotamiaus, it cannot supply any 
argument as to Lhe acquaintance of the Avesta people with 
that art. ® 

It will be conceded to me that Dr. Justi’s whole argument 
resis on this (guth, that, if it were possible from the Avesta 
to show that as g {&ct glass was unknown, the great 
antiquity of this record together with the isolation of its 
people and (he seclusion of their trade, would be proved 
Ueyond question. But such a proof can be actually adduced. 

Wherever the Avesta treats of the purification of 
polluted vessels, it enumerates the materials of which the 
vessels used are made, They are—1, gold; 2, silver; 
3, brass; 4, copper; 5, slong; 6, clay; 7, wood.’ Ilcre 
glass is nol named, Moreover, it is clear that, 
had there been vessels of glass, fhey would have been subject 
to .cleansing and would have cequired cleansing just as 
mth as vessels of metal, stone, or earthenware, 

We now come to the question respecting the use of 
coined money, 

Again at Justi differs ae me, saying:—Alsa in 





2 Wd VIL 73-75. ' 
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consequence of over-estimating the age of several passages 
in the Avesta, our author is led to doubl the existence 
of money. Even supposing that shagée docs not mean 
‘money,’ but only ‘possessions, wealth, yet the 
expression asperena, which means a dirhem, according to 
the Pahlavi Translation and the Zend-Pahlavi Igrhang, 
points to the fact that in Mesopotamia a system of regular 
coinage and weights was not unknown.” 

According to Dx, Justi’s representation, it appears thal. 
I treat the great age of the Avesia as a kind of dogma, and 
on the ground of it reject entirely the possibility of coined 
money having existed in its time. In my “Civilization of 
the Eastern Irinians,’! I have pursued a diametrically 
opposite course. The basis of my argument is the text 
itself, and I quote three passages from the Avesta, all of 
which, as far as I know, treat of the question of payments, 
and which Dr, Justi never mentions. But in ‘all these 
passages caltle (asses, oxen, horses, camels, sheep) 
are expressly mentioned as theemecdium of 
payment. wary 

These passages occur in the following connections :+—~ 

(2) Where the Avesta speaks of the payment of fecs by 
a patient to a doctor. Ilere it is noteworthy that the very 
smallest fee is to be paid in kind, viz. in bread or milk, 
(Vd. VII. 41-43). 

(4) In treating of the atonement for a broken promise, 
or of the giving of a pledge on settling an agreement (Vd, 
IV, 2 seg.)* . 

() Where reference is made to paying down the 
appointed fees to a priest after the ceremony of purification 
has been performed (Vd. IX. 37-39). 

Is it at all possible for anybody to believe 
seriously thal the Magi of the later Achac- 


St 


€ 





* Ostivfinische Kullus, pp. 396-397. 
* For explanation cf. ¢bid., pp. 454-485. 
" 
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menian period or even of the Seleucian or 
Parthian epoch, would have consented to 
reccive payments in sheep, oxen, or horses? 

On the authority of these three passages, we are, Ibelieve, - 
justified in forming an opinion as to money transactions 
among, the Avesta people; and thus it only remains to 
explain the terms shaeta and asperena, 

M. Tomaschek is of opinion that shagéa may possibly 
have designated also coined money, since in the Persian 
language we find the feudal term shaéét used for a rouble.* 
This hardly seems to me to be a valid argument. The 
etymology olpthe word shaeta ar khshaeta and its use in 
different passages prove that in the Avesta language the 
word signifies nothing more than “forlune, possessions.” 
With shagéa, (¢.c., with cows, sheep, or horses), a deed of 
blood is gxpiated, 2 A warlike hero protects his LAshagta, 
that is, hig goods and chattels from thieves and robbers.* 
Ardvi-sura grants prosperily Lo the shagéa, She multiplies 
the possessions of her adorers.* [ will return further on 
to the passage in which shagéaval, “the opulent man,” is 
contrasted with the as/ragta, “ the pauper.” 

So-in every case shagéa has only a general meaning; 
and, if‘ we hold firmly lo the view that the word means 
“possessions,” if becomes quite casy to explain how in 
later times, after coined money had come into use, the 
name shasta came to be applied to it. A change of 
meaning perfectly analogous.is exemplified in the Latin 
word Pecunia, which originally meant simply “the 
possession of cattle,’ then came to mean “fortune” 





* Ausland, 1883, p. 825, (rouble = ‘86 shilling). 

* Vd. IV. 44. Cf my 0. XA, p- 396, note 3, and p.452, n, 2 

° YL. XIIL 97. Cf hush-ham-beretem-shagtem in Yu XVIIL 1 

* Shackigradhana occurring side by side with the somewhat 
synonymous expressions w/o, fiadh AQ and gaglhb, fradhiina in 
YteVi 13 XIM, 4. 


° 
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generally, and finally, in spite of its etymological significa 
lion, strictly denoted “coincd money,” 

With respect to the meaning of asperena I must express 
myself somewhat more fully, since we here come to a point 
which is of paramount importance in determining the age 
of the Avesta. a 

Asa matter of course I admit that asferena is used to 
express “ value,” and thal a very trifling one. The word 
occurs twice in our text, We first find, in the fourth 
Fargard of the Vendidid (48), the expression. asperend- 
mago, “anything that has the valuc of an asperena,” in a 
rather obscure context, in connection with the terms 
anumayb-mas0, staorb-maz0, and vird-masd. ‘The second 
time it occurs, in the fifth Fargard of the Vendidid (Go), 
in a prohibition against the throging away of a piece 
of old clothing, even if it be Bh of the’ value of an 
asperena or of an avachina. Besides, | also admit that 
asperena has the appearance of being a borrowed word 
introduced into the Avesta language and might be traced, 
according to Prof. C, de Harlez,@togthe Semitic root 
saphar, or, according to Prof. Halévy, to depo. Dr. Justi 
seems to suggest the Turkish word asper. 

Now what conclusion may we deduce from what has 
been said above? The three passages quoted hy me from 
the Avesta—and they are the only ones which directly refer 
to payments—show clearly that cattle served the Avesta 
people as a standard of valug and as a medium of barter. 
If then a@sperena really denotes a coin,! those passages 
should not, on that account, be ignored in explaining the 
text. They retain their value and significance, and we 





* But it is also possible that the asperena were small rough 
pieces of metal or some other kind of money (lings or the like), 
used in barler to make up differences in value, So it is well 
known that in ancient Rome, when people were still wat to make 
payments in kind, sniall pfeces of, copper were for the same 
epunpose ‘weighed ont ahd ciiculated. 
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. 
must own that we are here face to face with a paradox, 
which it is our task to solve. However, we would not be 
warranted in basing an argument on the expression 
asperena alone, and therefore assigning a recent date to the 
Avesta ; for, it would be quile surprising that this mode of 
paymgnt in kind should have been preserved as a regular 
practice side by side with payment in current money, It 
would, likewise, seem strange that the asperena should have 
been the only coin in use, and that we should hear nothing 
as to other coins, viz., Dariks and Drachms, At least there 
is not sufficient ground here to speak of a system of 
coinage, since such a system must necessarily comprise 
various coins of different values. Even if we agree to what 
Dr, Justi believes concerning the word asperena and its 
meaning, yet Lhe passage (48) in the fourth Fargard of the 
Vendidiid, most certainly proves that the asperena was 
used only’ along with cattle, as a standard of value, 

The inconsistency, therefore, docs not lic in the em- 


ployment of scattle as a medium of payment, but in the 
mention of the agperena in the Avesta. If this word is 
really as modern as i is supposed to be, may we not 
assume that it was perhaps inserled in the text in a 
later revision of the Avesta? The motive is easy to 
understand, In making payments in cattle, the smallest 
measure of valuc, the sheep, was after all considerably 
high. People, therefore, thought it necessary to introduce 
articles of smaller value, and adopted not only foreign 
coins, but also their foreign names, This may probably 
have happened also in old limes. The word asperena, J 
believe, must therefore be traced to séphar. Thus we 
have in asferena an instance of a civilized custom adopted 
by the Itinians from their Semitic neighbours which was 
almost similar to the old Indian mand. Although this idea, 
which had of course its origin among the Semites, is men- 
tioned in the Rig-veda, it has never occurred to anybody 
a 7 





‘ Cofhp, Zimmer, Alfndisches Leben, PP. $O-51.° 
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to doubt for that very reason the antiquity of the civiliza- 
tion of the Vedic Arians. Morcover, if relations may be 
proved to have existed between the Babylonians and the 
Vedic Indians, it is not to be wondered al if similar 
relalions also existed with, the [rinians, who had pushed 
their way into the district of Ragha. 

Ilowever that may be, the term asperena must iol al all 
be allowed to interfere with the type of civilization, which 
otherwise appears so conspicuously in the Avesta. If, in 
this respect, some authors have deduced conclusions of 
too sweeping a kind, it only indicates how dangerous it is 
to rely upon an isolated word, ignoring all undoubted pas»- 
ages which afford an unquestionably authentic explanation. 

We may also observe that neither of the passages, in 
which the word asperena is found, occurs in a succinct 
context, In both cases, the word or expression might be 
struck out, without in any way affecting the scifSe of the 
whole, The suspicion of a recent insertion is here much 
more justifiable than in any of the three passages, Vend. 
IV. 2 seg.; VIL 41 seg.; and IX, 37 stg. » . 

I must now discuss another mattcr which seems to be 
important, Other foreign words have been discovered in 
the Avesta, some of which are supposed to be Aramaic, 
and some of Greek origin, Prof. Halévy has been kind 
enough {0 communicate to me his views on this point, 
explaining briefly the ideas expressed in his paper read 
hefore the Société de Linguistigue, whercin he refers to the 
following expressions :— . 

I, Words of Aramaic origin: Zanira = NN 
Naska = NITIDAD 
Cudha = NT 
Guida = NTR 

Il Words of Greek origin: Gagsu = = ‘yaioav 
Asperena = danpov 
Dgnare "= Syndpioy 
Khwaga = xois 
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Surprising as this list of foreign words may appear, its 
significance diminishes considerably on closer scrutiny. 

In the first place, the word gudha—occurring only once 
in Yasht, XV.27——seems to be a proper name in the Avesta. 
Moreover, it belongs apparently to the river district of 
the Rangha, the Jaxartes, Hence it seems unwatrantable 
to assert that this word owes its origin to the Semites, 
Again, some of the manuscripts give the form ‘gaodha, 
instead of gudha, which could not be derived from NT) 
I am inclined to trace the elymology of the word to the 
root gudh, “to hide.” ! It is most probable that the name 
would then designate a river which loses itself entirely in 
the sand, as occurs very often in Eastern Iriin, 

The origin of the word xaska is, likewise, not so well 
ascertained as would at first sight appear. Its derivation 
from the Semitic is on the authority of Dr. Spiegel or 
Dr. Hav? M. Burnouf, on the contrary, would derive 
the word from the root xas, “to annihilate,” or, betler 
still, from zag, “Lo unite, to sew.” In the latter case we 
can compare it ip nfeaning wilh the Sanskrit word sara. 
So we have here one hypothesis opposed to another, and 
nobody will assert that the one has giecater authority 
than3 the other, The same may be said respecting the 
word guiida. Dr. Fr. Miiller assigns lo il the meaning 


* The Eastern Linian woids gue and gad would then be 
related to the Sanskrit gu, just as vas and ved to veh. That the 
modein / was originally a dentalyis proved by the Greek yvd, xedbeo. 
The latter can be tiaced to ws primary form kudh, which 
Bick, too, considers to be identical with gus (IV. vol, 1 
Pp. 30). Moscover, it should be remembered that the word gudhra, 
“hidden,” is preserved in the Zend-Pahlavi Glossary (Wick, 
tbid, p. 31S). 

* Comp. Fx, Justi, andbuch der Zend-sprache, sub voce, 

® Naska occurs only once in the compound form vaskd-Srasajh, 
but ina pgpsage where itis essential to the metre (Ys. IX. 22). 
Thus it can, "no doubt, be proved from the original text of the 
Avesta, ‘ : 
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“plenty,” and identifies it with the Armenian gownd, 
Prof, Halévy relies on Dr. Miiller’s theory, But this 
meaning of “plenty” docs nol agree with the context. 
We, therefore, adliere again, as | believe is generally 
done, (o the explanation given by Dr. Spiegel (Comm. 
vol, I. p. 102), who compares il to the Modern Persian 
words ghund and ghundah “massa farinaria.” ‘Thus 
with thi8 etymology of guitda, too, we may rest confidently 
within the pale of the Iranian languages. 

The identity of éaniira with the Hebrew “3M and the 
Arabic éannitr, is beyond question. But must we, on the 
ground that this word occurs in our text, assign a later 
origin to the Avesta itself? Certainly not, on any account. 
It is as difficult to find a satisfactory derivation of the word 
in Semitic as in Iranian. I, therefore, believe that it is a 
word as foreign to the one as Lo the other stock of languages, 
When we consider thal before the progress of The Arian 
and Semilic civilization, a so-called Turfnian one had 
developed in Anterior Asia, and that these Tyiinian tribes 
possessed peculiar skill in the art of vorking metals, weare 
justified in assuming that the expression éaxir, moaning 
originally a “smelting furnace,” owed its origin to their 
language and was inhevited as a technical term, Logether 
with (he art of smelting itself, as well by the Ivinians as by 
the Semiles. Even granting that ¢anira can only bé 
explained as a Semitic word, we have still no reason to doubt 
the great antiquity of the Avesta; for il is not impossible 
that some civilized intercourse may have existed, though in 
no considerable degree, in pre-Median times belween 
Mesopotamia and the plateau of Irn. 

We must now turn to the words of Greek origin. Of the 
identity beween aompor and asperena 1 have spoken already. 
Thecomparison between é/wagha,or rather I believe shawaha 
or khavsha, and xois, is al least very daring. Since, as a 
rule, every forcign word retains ils original forn, We should 
-tather expect Ahishit, Moreover, an Apparend clymology 
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for this word is found in the Arian language, and one which, 
1 believe, is universally adopted by Zend scholars. In 
Sanskrit AAwdja means “crooked.” Khaveha, then, must 
have originally meant “the crooked vessel.’ That this 
is the correct derivation is proved by the Mod. Persian 
words 4&2 and kézah, which still mean “crooked” and at 
the same time mean “can,” “jug,” or “bowl.’"! 

The word gagse has already been very often discussed. 
“et me refer to Dr. Justi’s Mandbuch as well as to 
M. Schrader’s Sprachverglerchung und Urgeschichte, 
Pp. 327-328. The Greek term yioor js itself a loan-word of 
Cellic origin; bul it cannot, therefore, be shown that, as a 
foreign word, it has again passed from the Greeks to the 
Trainians. It is more probable—and this view is held by no 
Jess an authority than M. von Hehn *—that the word gaesw 
is originally lrinian ; but at the time of the Celtic migration 
to Asia Mlinor, it passed from the Irinians to the Celts and 
may have, finally, been introduced into Greece at the time 
of the expedijion of Brennus. In support of the priority of 
this Ivinian word gnemight adduce the fact that M. Tomas- 
chek has discovered an equivalent to gaase in the Sitikuli 
dialect, in the word gisk meaning “club,” “ cudgel,” 
and that, according to M. Bickell, that word may be akin to 
the Latin verz.3 By no means, then, does it bear the charac. 
ter of a foreign word; on the contrary, it seems to have 
belonged Lo the old Iriinian language from remote antiquity. 

The assumption that the Avesta werd dauare is apara- 
phrase of dyrdnov and denarius, may also be questioned. 
The very form of the word might rouse suspicion, when 
we consider that in Modern Persian the last word appears 
as dinar which, I believe, was originally dinudr, We 





1 Cf Spiegel, Commentar, vol. I. p. 2525 Justi, ZZandbuch, 
sub voce; Vulleis, Lextcon Persico-Latinum, sub voce kuz, 
® Vide Lulturpfamen und EHausttere, p. 352 
5 Tomaselick, Panuydialekle, pr 6; Bickell, Kuhn's Zettsche 71, 
vol, XIL ppe 438 seg., 
G 
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would expect diniira or dagndra, rather than danare, But 
the Denar is nevertheless a coin, and, as far as I can 
gather from Dr, Vullers, the Mod. Persian word dinar is 
also used only in this sense. As a measure of weight it 
never occurs, as is the case with Dirhom. In the Avesta, 
however, denare must designate a dry measure, or perhaps 
also a weight; and it is only once mentioned in the 
Vendidid, XVI. 7. In this passage we find the rule laid 
down that a menstruating woman shall receive (daily) 
dua danare tayitininiim aeva danare khshgudrantio as food. 
Dr. Spiegel has latterly noticed (Come. vol, I. p. 363) the 
similarity between danare and dyvipiov, but he, at onc time at 
least, rejected it. He reminds us of the fact that this word is 
naturally allied to déna, “corn,” “wheat,” and equivalent 
to the Sanskrit diana, Mod, Pers, ddnah, 

Thus wo observe thal in all cases, where a Greek or 
Aramaic derivation is assigned to any word, theresull is 
hypothesis opposed to hypothesis. In some instances 
weighty objections may be raised against the assumption of 
such derivations. This I must here régard as the principal 
question, Granted that it were possible to establish an 
indubitable etymology, still it would constitute no proof 
against the great age of the Avesta as a whole, Sitice our 
record has frequently undergone revisions, all we can do 
is to draw a special conclusion as to the age of 
the isolated passages in question, I have 
already suggested this occasionally in discussing the 
question concerning the word asperena as well as under my 
fourth preliminary remark; and it is surely of peculiar 
importance when the words concerned are drag Aeydpeva, as 
is the case, eg, with gudha, guada, khwaaha, and uaska, 
But, even if these words denote measure or weight, we must 
not ignoré the possibility of their having been inLentionally 
altered and adapted to the later conditions of things. { 
repeat, then, that we ought fo be careful pot to draw elaborate 
Conclusions as to thé history of Ivfnian civil@ation from, 
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isolaled words or passages alone; but we should always see 
that they do not disagree with other passages in the texL. 

Now, as regards our last point, that iron was unknown 
to the early Irinians. So far as I know, none of the 
scholars who doubt the antiquity of the 
Avesta, have touched upon this subject 
None of them seem to have considered how close an affinity 
it indicates between the civilization of the Avesta And that 
of the Rig-veda, between the civilization of the Eastern 
Iranians and that of the Indians of the Panjib. And yet 
the importance of the subject must be evident to all, 

The word employed in the Avesta for the metal most 
commonly in use is aya¥h, corresponding to the Old Indian 
ayas, 1o the Latin aes, and to the Gothic as, Dr. Zimmer 
has proved in his Adtindisches Leben (pp. §1 seg.), that 
the Vedic ayas denotes “brass,” ze. copper-brass, 
bronze; “and, as I believe I have already proved, 
the corresponding word in the Avesta must have 
had the same meaning. This is quile apparent from 
the appellations jn *which ayajh is used, and which 
are strikingly in accord with the Homeric epithets applied 





+ Vide Ostiranische Kultur, p, 148 :— The mountain-ranges 
lying in Central Asia are rich in iron mines, which, according 
to the testimony of the Avesta, existed, likewise, within the Zara, 
From the fact that the metal called ayagh in the Avesta, was in 
use for making weapons and chattels, we are nol fo conclude 
that here iron alone was meant? rather copper-brass or bronze, 
which is an alloy of copper and zinc, is referred to, That 
epitheis such as ‘brilliant’ or ‘ycllow,’ '‘flame-coloured,’ nay 
even ‘golden,’ would ever have been applied to iron or steel, 
is, indeed, scarcely possible; on the contrary, these appellations 
are quite appropriate in the case of bronze. Likewise, the 
corresponding word ayas in the Rig-veda does not denote iron, 
but copper-brass, which was far more in use among the Vedic 
Arians. Cgpper was also in favour with the Achitians of the 
Flomeric period. Theiy weagons anf vessels were also mae of 
brass which is described, Justas in the Avesta, ‘as red and gliltering.” @ 
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to xyadxdss Names of metals are constantly alluded to in the 
Avesta, but among them all none, except ayagh, could 
possibly be taken to mean iron. The working of this metal, 
therefore, was unknown to the Arians of the Avesta. 
But, is it possible for anybody to maintain that in the 
latest centuries before Christ the Iranians 
used as weapons, swords, helmets, clubs, 
and arrow-heads made of bronze? 


Iv. 


Let me now recapitulate the reasons which seen te 
me lo prove the great antiquity of the Avesta® It must 
be conceded that these are only special arguments, based 
on isolated passages. But then these gre nol sucly 
passages as do not at the sanre tame, form an integral 
portion of the whole text, and such as might possibly 
be considered to be a gloss, The majority of my 
arguments are based upon the Avesta as a whole, and | 
do not think that the clymology of an isolated word can 
ever afford sufficient evidence, from whieh to draw 
conclusions as to the history of the civilization of a people. 

1, The Avesta dogs not contain any his- 
torical description whatever, 

2. None of the names of tribes, other- 
wise in general use, are to be 
found in it, 

3. It contains no allusion to any of the 
cities of Eastern or Western Irin, 
celebrated in historic times pro- 
perly so dalled, with tfe excep- 
tion of Ragha. 
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4 The economical conditions of the 
Avesta people are those of a pas- 
toral tribe and of a rural popula- 
tion; and even the priests shared 
in agricultural pursuits. That 
such conditions were most highly 
characteristic of the entire civi- 
lized life of the Old Iranian, may 
be gathered from the general 
tenor of the Avesta, especially 
from that of the Gaithais, and more 
particularly from the nature of 
the calendar, 

5 The primitive character of the 
Avesta people is evident from their 
ignorance of the use of (a) salt, 

* (6) glass, (¢) coined money, and 
(d@) iron. 

* Finally, { neust now notice some other arguments, from 
which it might perhaps be inferred that the Avesta was 
composed in a late period, Of these, the most noteworthy 
have been adduced by Prof, C, de Harlez in his exccllent 
“Introduction” to the sccond cdition of his translation of 

the Avesta (H. 1, pp. excii. seg. ; ef TH. 4, pp. 494-495) 3? 
I, The modern forms of the names of places mentioned 
inthe first Fargard of the Vendidid. Ierewe find Bathdhi 
for Bakhtrit; Mouru for Marghu. Prof, Ilarlez also 
refers to Bawrt for Babiru and Raji for Ragha, As 
iegards the last two, Bawri need not be taken inlo account, 
for, being a name, it is quite possible that it may have 





1 This book is unfortunately very litle known in Geimany. 
In size and contents, it forms a work by itsell, an encyclopedia 
of the Avesta.” I only gearet, that 1 @id not make use of it while 
wiiting my Ostu aursehe Rultur. 
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been incorrectly written.? Ra/6/t occurs only in Yasna, XIX, 
18, Since, without exception, we mect with the regular 
form Ragha in other passages, and since even in the passage 
quoted it immediately follows Razdit, I believe Lam right 
in conjecturing that this form is an appellative, possibly 
meaning “kingdom, dominion”; otherwisc, its spelling 
should be altered. 

However, an argument based on the modern character 
of forms of geographical names occurring in the Avesta, 
isnot very cogent, In its general aspect the Avesta, as few 
have it, does not seem to be the work originally written by 
some of the first Zoroasltians, but a transcript bearing very 
plain traces of revision, What, therefore, is more probable 
than that, in such a revision, the geographical names in the 
original should have been adapted {o the forms of those 
names then current? # 

Even Dr, Spiegel says: I have often had o¢casion to 
remark that I attach no importance to any linguistic proofs ; 
for, even granting that we can prove thal its language is 
primeval, one might nevertheless efideavour to find an 
expedient and must assume that the book was written 
after the language had ceased to be used, since internal 
evidence obliges us to ascribe to the book a comparatively 
laterdate.” We may certainly say with equal justice: since 
the internal evidence of the Avesta is in favour of its high 
antiquity, while the language often exhibits some modern 
forms, we must assume a revision of the Avesta after its 
language had ceased to be spoken, 





* Tlalévy informs me through a letter that 2awre might 
correspond to the Aramaic shay. In that case this word, like 


Afoui uw, must be regarded as an adaptation of the old to the 
modein form of the name due to a later revision of the Avesta, 

* Bakhdh?, at least, must be 1egmded as a corrupt form, since 
there was no peiiod in the history of Iranian languages, when 
the y could have dropped ott of the name Bakira, yen to the 
present day the city is Ealied Balkh, 
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NH, In the fomth Targard of the Vendidid (47 seg.) 
abstemiousness, homelessness, celibacy, and prohibition 
against cating flesh are inveighed against. This passage 
must have been directed against the gradual encroachments 
of Buddhism, the representative of which is the Gautama 
mentioged in Yasht, XIII. 16. 

Now, let me request Zend scholars to examine the 
passage which bears upon this question, Nobody will 
assert thal we can with cerlainty regard it as a polemic 
against Buddhism, We could at best, and with all due 
reservation, consider this view as a mere 
conjecture, onthe basis of which it would 
be quite dangerous to form any conclusion 
as to the history of Iranian civilization. 

The text runs thus :-— 

Adhacha+ nite. naiirivarte: at» t2+ ahmit - pourum + fram- 
racine» Spitama » Zarathushtra + yatha + maghavo-fra- 
vakhshoil, vistind ahmat: yatha + evisdi, puthrand . ahmat. 
gretha aputhrée, shagtavat6 -ahmat+ yatha+ ashagtit, hitucha- 
aya nard: vohu» mand. jagerebushtard» agjhat » 6 + gtush. 
uruthware » hiimpafritti « yatha + hin» yO» n6it + ttha, 

Prof, Harlez himself translates it:—! 

"Ye proclame pour tol gui a une spouse, 6 saint 
Aavoastre, la priovité sur celui qui nen use point; pour 
le chef de maison, sur celut gui nen posscde point ; pour le 
pore de famille, sur celud qui n'a pas denfants ; pour le 
possesseur de terres sur celuigut wena point, Celui gui 








* Avevla tradutl, and ed, p. 48: “I proclaim for you who 
have a spouse, O holy Zotoaster! the piioity over him who has 
none; for the head of a household, over him who possesses 
none; for the pafer-familias, over him who has no offspring ; 
for the owner of land, over him who owns no piece of ground, 
He who nanrighes and develops (his body) by eating meat, 
acquires the good mind, far. belter than he who docs it, not.” 
(Va. IV. 47-48), . 
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nourrit ct developpe (son corps) en mangeant de la viande, 
obtient le bon esprit bien mieux que celud gui ne le fait pas.” 

First let me remark that the whole passage, and espe- 
cially the connection with what follows, is obscure, Vrof. 
Harlez has certainly translated the concluding portion of 
the passage incorrectly. According to his opinion, gezsh 
ought to be considered as instrumental ; however, if is not 
possible. It could often be rendered “he who fills thie body 
of the cattle,”’ze., whoever feeds them! This passage, 
therefore, implies a meaning common in the Avesta, viz., that 
cattle-breeding is a meritorious work. And such is the 
clear interpretation of the passage:—“ Such aman possesses 
more of the good-mind (vohu-mand) than one who does 
not do it.’ Vohu-mané, the genius of the good-mind, 
is, according to the Zoroastrian teaching, also the protector 
of herds. 

Again, the beginning of the passage, which contains the 
antithesis, d@irivat and maghavo-fravikhshi, is not quile 
clear. At all events this much scems to bes manifest, Lhat 
the man, who lives in lawful marriagé, should be preferred 
to any one who salisfics his desires in other ways, 
According to the whole tenor of the Avesta, it cannot seem 
slrange that a man who lives in a village communily, who 
brings up children, makes for himsclf a houschold and 
becomes the possessor of fields and herds, is more deserving 
in the cyes of a Zoroastrian Lhan one who fails to do so. 
Let us only bear in mind how the possession of children is 
always looked upon as a direct blessing of God,* and 
compare therewith what I have already said with reference 





* Truthware translated “body, stomach,” If, according to 
Hailez, this word signifies “growth,” the passage implies: 
“Whoever furthers the growth of cattle.” Thus the meaning is 
not changed. Here Geldner agrees with me_(Kide Svudion 
aum Avesta, P.§). | ° _ 

° Of my O. &. A. pp. 234-230, 


n 
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to the meritoriousness of a seltled country-life according to 
the testimony of the Avesta. 

What conclusion, then, must we draw from Vendidad, IV. 
47-48, without doing violence to its meaning? Simply 
this, that the Avesta frequently alludes to the contrast 
between civilized and yncivilized life, especially between 
the life of scttled herdsmen and peasants and thal of 
nomads, That this is the correct interpretation is em- 
phatically shown by the use of the anlonymous words 
visdné and eviséz. The peasant and the herdsman live in 
permanent villages (vtsd), the nomad on the contrary 
knows no settled life. i 

Moreover, as regards Gaotama, who is supposed to be 
the representative of Buddhism, which forced its way into 
Iran, Lhe name only occurs once in Yt. XIII, 16. Prof. 
Westergaard, however, reads gaoéema, and gives also the 
variant gaotuma in two other MSS,, bul never gaotama. 
This is important, since Prof, Harlez expressly says:— 
La forme gaotsma est le produit d’une transcription faite 
a louie et non d'une dérivation naturelle’ Thus gaotama 
might cerlainly be regarded as a simple misspelling of 
the Indian name, Gaotama Buddha; bul Gaotema is purely 
Irdnian.? 

To this it is Lo be added that the passage ciled above is 
obscure. Prof, C, de Sarlez himself observes ( Avesta 
Traduit, and cd. p.48t): “phrase entébrement obscure.” 
Again, the translalions of jhe passage do not at all 
agree, Passing over Dr. Spicgel’s, I shall quote here Prol. 
Geldner’s version (Metrik des plingeren Avesta, pp. 80-81): 
“Through their power and greatness a man is born 





+ «The form Gaotama is due to a transcription based on sound 
and nol to any indigenous derivation.” 

* As far gs T know, it was Uaug who first started the theoty that 
Vasht, XIIL 16 contaiyed ay allusidh to Buddhism ((/. “Issays 
on the Parsis,! and cd..by West, p. 208, note). 
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skilled in counsel, an adviser, whose words are heard with 
willingness, who is looked to for instruction, who hears com~ 
placently the request of his weaker proteges.” 

But, if, in spite of the “ phrase entitrement obscure,” 
we were to regard Prof, Harlez’s translation: ‘ L’hom- 
me nalt, intelligent, manifestant ses pensées, entendant 
bien ce que Von dit, en gut est déposte Pintelligence, gui 
échappe aux questions de méchant Gaotama,” ' as correcl, 
what could we reasonably gather from the passage? This 
certainly, that the Fravasts will allow one to be born, who 
is Lo be a match fora cerlain Gautema in argument. Now, 
if we consider that learned controversics were evidently not 
unknown to the Avesta pricsts—for instance in the legend 
of Vasta Frydna and his dispute with Azhéya in Yt. V. 83 j— 
if we, again, consider that the name gaotema is purely 
Iranian and can be clearly traced to the remotes Arian 
period, since the Rig-veda, too, speaks of a singer gotama, 
the passage 'is divested of all possible reference to 
Buddhism, 

II], In Yt. XIX. 18, Ragha is called a city, in which the 
Athravans were possessed of temporal power. But such 
a sovereignty of the Magi existed in Iran only after the 
close of the dominion of the Selcucidae. Consequently, 
this passage must have been written only at that 
period, 

This brings us Lo a very important question, There is 
no doubt that even Dr. Spiegel (Sp. 1, pp, 9-10, Sp. 2, 
pp: 629-635), has, on the authority of this passage, formed 
a peculiar theory concerning the home as wall as the age 
of the Avesta, the only ground for which lies in the fact 
that the passage has been variously interpreted so as to 
Jose its original meaning. 





» «The man is born infelligent, manifesting his thoughts, well 
understanding what is said} in whom is placed the intelligence 
e that solyes the questions put by the perverse Gaotama.” 
a (iad 


, 
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I must here consider Prof. Harlez’s Introduction, which 
thoroughly explains the relation of the Avesta Athravans 
to the Magi known Lo us from history. 

This learned translator of the Avesta maintains, in the 
first place, that the Achaemenian kings were not familiar 
with ihe Avesta religion, On the contrary, all that we 
know about the Magi allows us to assert that their doctrines 
and their customs were perfectly identical with those which 
we find recorded in the Avesta. To this must also be 
added that Khosru Parviz (531-579 A.D,) in a proclamation 
given in the Dinkard, says:—" gue Vishtaspa fit réunir tous 
les ouvrages écrits en la langue des Mages pour acquérir 
fa connaissance de la lot masdéene.” + Since it seems hardly 
possible that a country of so little importance as Bactriana 
should have given to the Westa sacred language and 
religion, Prof. C. de Harlez concludes: “ La solution /a plus 
simple et la plus naturelle serait dattribuer Avesta aux 
Mages et dla Médie?® (Hot, p.xlvi) 

+ The asserlign that Bactriana was ‘toujours soumiése et 
pew tmportant’® can hardly be correct. The large 
revenue obtained from this province in the time of the 
Achaemenian kings, proves al least that it was highly 
prosperous,* That its population formed no inconsiderable 





+ «That Vishtiispa caused all the works written in the language 
of the Magi to be collected in order to acquire the knowledge of 
the Mazdian law.” : 

* «The solution would be the simplest and most natural if we 
should ascribe the Avesta to the Magi and to Media.” 

® « Always subject to a forcign ruler, and of little importance.” 

* Duncker, Geschichte des Alterthums, vol, IV.ch.§, pp. 18-19. 
Vide Eng, ed. bk. VIL, ch. Il. pp, 23-24: ‘The nations and 
condition of Eastern Irin can be ascertained more clearly fom 
the inscriptions of Darius. According to his inscription at 
Behistun, his empire in. that direction comprised the Parthians, 
Smangians, Afcians, Chorasmians, Pactiians, Sogdiani, Gandarii, 
Satlagydac, Arachoti, qnd Sacae ; 5 and lo tifese the Idhus, #e,, the 
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part, but rather the main portion, of the Irinian people, is 
most clearly proved by the energetic opposition offered to 
Alexander the Great precisely in the North-Eastern pro- 
vinces of the Persian empire. Moreover, ] must here 
repeat that, in determining the home of the Avesta religion 
generally, the question is not one respecting Bactria alone 
but the whole of Eastern Iran. 

Again, we cannot attach much value to the statement 
that Khosru Parviz characterizes the Avesta language as 
the language of the Magi. There is no doubt that under 
the Sassanidae the Magi were the representatives of the 
Zoroastrian priesthood ; but by this time the Avesta language 
had long been dead and had been succeeded in general 
use by the Middle Irinian. If, then, the Magi alone still 
understood this language, if they used it in their daily 
ceremonies, prayers, and recitations, and if it completely 
swayed the cuét upheld by the Magi, it might well be 
called, for the sake of convenience, the “language of the 
Magi.” Consequently, it is characterized as. the language 








Indians on the right bank of the upper course of the Indus, are 
added in the inscriptions of Peisepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam. 
Further information is preserved by Herodotus with respect to the 
tribute imposed by Darius on these nations, As these statements 
are undoubtedly derived from Persian tribute-lists, they serve to throw 
a side-light on the state of civilization existing in the Hast of Trin 
at the division of the sixth and fifth centuries BCL. ..... 0. 
The Bactrians, the twelfth satrapy of the empire, paid (yearly) 360 
(Babylonian) talents into the treasury of the king, These sums, 
which do not include the whole of the burdens of the provinces, 
but are only the land-taxes which they had to pay-~in addition 
tolls were levied and contiibutions in kind to the comt of the 
king and the satraps, as well as for the maintenance of the army 
—show that at the time of Darius agiiculture and wealth had 
proceeded far beyond the eatlicst stages in the eastern districts 
of Irin, The Babylonian ‘Silver tqlent amounted’ to more than 
2,000 thalers (6,000 sMfillings).” 
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of a single order, not as that of a nation, just as Latin in 
the Middle Ages might be called the language of /iterati 
or Modern French the language of diplomacy. 

Moreover, | generally accept the view of Prof. Harlez: 
The Achaemenian kings, and for the most parl the Persian 
nation, ilsell, did zo¢ profess the Zoroastrian religion, It 
is represented in historical times by the Median Magi, 
through whose influence il strove to gain ground among 
the majority of the Persians under the sovereignty 
of the Achaemenidae. But hence it has been inferred only 
of late, that the Magi composed the Avesta known to us, 
and that Zarathushtra himself was a Magus. This is only 
one of three possibilities. Besides this there are two 
other credible suppositions:—(z) The Magi adopted the 
doctrine of the Zoroastrian priests, thus representing a 
later phase in the development of the Avesta religion. 
(4) The Zoroastrian priests are the heirs of the Magi. 

The last possibility we may briefly dismiss, We can 
trace the higlory of the Magi down to the Sassénian 
period. But nowhere do we find any reference to a 
belicf that they had delegated their peculiar office to 
another religious corporation, which revered the Zoroas- 
trian doctrine and perhaps only transferred the scene of 
their labours to a different field. 

As regards Prof. [Tarlez’s theory that the Avesta was 
composed by the Magi and in Media, a very important 
fact seems to contradict it., The Avesta priesis are not 
strictly called AZaghu but Athravans. In all passages 
where the priesis are mentioned, they invariably bear this 
name; and such passages are not few in number. Their 
testimony would lead us to infer that “ Athravan,” and in 
fact Lhis title exclusively, served as the official designation 
of the priesthood. Why then should the Magi in their 
own writings have given lo themselves any other name 
than tha? By which they were®universally known to the 
world? 
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Now, ina passage in the Avesta (Ys. LXV, 6) there, 
indeed, occurs the expression moghu-td/sh and this must bu 
taken into consideration, But what docs it prove? At 
the very most, only this, that, at the lime whten this 
passage was composed, the term Afaghz was not wknown 
and perhaps was almost synonymous with Athravan, The 
fact that Athravan was the veal title of the Avesta 
priesthood, is uot in the least affected by the use of the 
term Maghw, Tad the Magi really been the authors of the 
Avesta, their own title, instead of appearing only in a 
single isolated passage, and that the least important, would 
have been used throughout the work, 

Moreover, it seems quile possible that, in the passage 
referred to, Maghw bears a puicly generic meaning, If 
we compare it with the Sanskrit maghavan, the word 
can be translated “ protector, or feudal lord, prince, 
nobleman,” AMoghu-tbish occurs especially in Ys. LXV. 
6, side by side with hashg-tbish, varesind-tbish, nifyo- 
tézsh, ‘‘the hatred of friends, free commoners or country= 
men, and of relations.” These expressions are all generic 
terms, and we must of course admit that the context 
does not compel us to adopt the rendering of “ pricst” for 
Maghu, which is possible, though not always exclusively 
appropriate, ‘ 

But we may ask, which of the two designations Afaghw 
or Atharvan (Athravan) seems to be the older one ? 
Atharvan admits of a direct connection with the Vedic 
civilization. In the Rig-veda, too, we find the word A thervan 
used to mean “a fire-priest,” as well as the name of a 
mythical character, the Prometheus of the Indians, who 
brings down fire from heaven, and is thus the prototype 





+ GV. 2, p. 171; alsomy O. K. A, pp. 489-492. It will 
be observed that I have altered the views expressed in my 
Ostirénische Kultur, since lL have there, attemptid to adopt a 
middle course, 
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L 
of all fire-priests on earth.!' The title Atharvan may, 
consequently, be traced to the remote Arian period ; 
al the same time we can only discover Indian words, 
indeed analogous to Maghu, but not quite identical 
with il, . 

Thus all evidence goes to show that A¢harvan was lhe 
oldest” and most original tille of the Zoroastrian pricst- 
hood. Gradually, as the centre of gravity of the Iranian 
nalion moved from East to West, as the Indian tribe of the 
Magi assumed the direction of religious matters, ils name, 
which had an ethnographical significance at first, became 
at the same time the title of the priesthood formed by 
that tribe. 

The Avesta, therefore, does not recognize the term 
Maghu as the title of the Zoroastrian priests; il never 
designates them by any other name than that of d¢hra- 
vans. Qn this point, even at the present day, a futile 
allempt is made lo urge another passage from our text 
in support of the Median and Magian origin of the 
Avesta, This much-dispuled passage (Ys. XIX. 18) runs as 
follows? :-—~ 

“Who are the chiefs? The master of the house, the 

lord of the village, the president of the tribe, 








* Comp. my Ostirduische Kultur, pp. 464-465, It cannot, 
however, be proved that the tile A/sravan is strictly meant by 
the name mépadol by which, according to Strabo (p. 733, where also 
the Cappadocians are specially mentioned), the Magi ave supposed 
to havé called themselves. Nevertheless, it docs nol do away 
with the fact that Adaghuz is unknown to the Avesta as the title 
of its priesthood (H. 2, p. 171). 

* Spiegel has discussed this passage in his Zranzsche 
Allerthumshunde, vol. III. p. §63; also Sp. 1, pp. 9-10; Sp. 2, 
pp. 630-632, But, I believe, he is wrong, when, in connection with 
this passage, he quotes the epilhet /Arzzaiév, which Ragha 
receives in Vd. 1, 16, Zait/e cannot possibly mean “orde.” It 
means alwhys" tribe, race,” and éhrezefiée must imply that three 
Trnian tribes had sotifed in The district (diz) of Ragha. : 
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the country-prince, the fifth is the Zarathushéva, 
(So it is) excepting the Zarathushtrian Ragha, 
Who are (here) the chiefs? The master of the 
house, the lord of the village, the president of the 
tribe, the fourth is the Zavathushéra,” 

What we may safely infer from the above passage ig, that, 
al the time it was written, a kind of Zoroastrian 
papacy existed in Jrin. To the High- 
priest was then assigned a rank higher 
than that of the country-princes, In 
Ragha he evidently possessed temporal 
as well as spiritual dignity. The High- 
priest of Ragha was at the same time 
its prince, 

In the first place, however, il may be observed that the 
passage contains no personal reference to Zarathushtra; 
accordingly, it cannot serve as an argument in support of 
the theory that the Avesta was composed by the Medes, 
Apparently, Zarathushira here is not a proper name but & 
generic term; it is the litle of the head of the Zoroastrian 
priesthood, In the Pahlavi translation of the Avesta wa 
find Zaratushétum, “the highest Zarathushtra,” 

Secondly, we must not bring the contents of the passage 
in Yasna, XIX, 18, to bear on the whole period of the 
civilization of the Avesta people, Morcover, there are 
many other passages! besides this, which enumerate the 
different lords, but in none of them is the Zevathushtrotema 
directly mentioned.? The superiority of the priesthdod over 
the two other orders of warriors and farmers appears so 








> GF Vt X. 18,83; Vd. X.§; Vep, IIL, 2, &e. 

° Gah, IV. 6-7, Here we meet with the following expressions 
in invocations and hymns of praise -Zera/hushirotema, sara- 
thushira, fithravan, rathagshiar, visirya-fshuyds, nmind-paili, 
vispaiti, zaitty.paitl, darhu-paiti, From this we should gather 
a Zarathushira as well Ss ZarathushyTtema Was a priestly 
ditle, r 
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very conspicuously throughout the Avesta, and so much 
attention is drawn to it by its author, thal it is hardly 
possible he could have failed to emphasize the rank of the 
high-priest of Ragha beyond that of the tribal chiefs and 
the country-princes. 

But it is quite unwarrantable to identify the temporal 
power of Zarathushtra in Ragha with the dignity of the 
Grand Magus in Rai, (Sp. 2, pp. 629-630). Such a theory 
fails in the most important pointof ourargument; the Avesta 
speaks only of the Athravans and not of the Magi. It calls 
the high-priest of Ragha, Zarathushtra or‘ Zarathush- 
” ¢rtema, a title which is never given to the Masmaghins, 
To this it must be added that the only authorities for the 
dignity of the Grand Magus in Rai, are Albériini and 
Yaqiit, and that the period in which it originated cannot, 
therefore, be ascertained. In determining the age of the 
Avesta, the reference to the AZasmaghin must, in any case, 
prove of little value, For, if the Magi were the heirs and 
successors of the Zoroastrian Athravans,—a fact which must 
at least be generally admitted as possible—the 
Masmaghén to a certain extent would be a later 
development of the Zarathushirdéema whose dignity might 
then be traced probably to the pre-historic epoch. 

But I believe that we are not justitied in laying too much 
stress on the passage, Ys, XIX. 18. We must not suppose 





that during the greatest part of the Avesta epoch, there 
existed any such half-spittual, half-Lemporal power in 
Raghas Who krows when this isolated passage was 
composed and when it was introduced into the text? Lad 
Ragha really played so important a part in the Zoroastrian 
commonwealth, it is strange that this city is named only in | 
two passages in the whole Avesta, viz., (1) in the passage 
cited above, and (2) in the list of countries enumerated in the 
Vendidiid, //a7tumal is mentioned three times; 7/aratua 
and Mor Mwice ; whilst such places as Aryana-ndija, 
the /ara-beraatt, \he Ardui-sura, afd also the Ranghe, 
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are frequently mentioned. Surely nobody will be inclined 
to assert that in the Avesta oppoitunitics could not have 
offered themselves for mentioning Ragha and the high- 
priest residing in it,! 

IV. The Avesta commends next-of-kin marriage as a 
meritorious institution, But this practice, according to 
Herodotus, III. 34, was only introduced by Cambyses. The 
Avesta, therefore, cannot have been composed until after 


Cambyses. 
I believe that we should not press too far this assertion of 


Herodotus, which has the air of an anecdote. [1 igof course 
improbable that such an institution could have been intro- 
duced, in an age of relatively high civilization, by the mere 
edict of a single individual, and even obtain recognition as 
a moral law. JIow could the Median Magi have reconciled 
themselves to the thought of adopting such an innovation, 
in opposition {o their usual practice, at the lime when, 
as Prof. Harlez assumes, they were opposed to the 
Persians? [t is, however, far more probable that they 
would haveused such an innovation as a ground of opposition 
to the king. The statement of Hevodotus has, apparently, 
no other object than to give an explanation of some kind 
or other for an existing custom naturally unfamiliar to 
him, It certainly has no historical value. Moreover, it 
must be added that Herodotus expressly says i—~osdandas yap 
éadecay mpdrepoy that ddedpejor ouvorxécey Tléprar AL the niost 
we can only consider the. innovation of Cambyses as 
affecting the Persians, a fact which cannot in the least 
influence the question whether the Median Magi had 





* Other passages of the Avesta have been pointed out (of. 
0. KE. A, pp. 489-490) from which we can infer that the Athravans 
“came from afar” and led a wandering life. ‘This may be true 
even of several districts, and of certain portions of the, Zoroastiian 
priesthood ; but it does not follow hence {hat the Athiavans were 
4dentical with the Mag? oe had emigrated.fiom West to Hast, 
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already in olden times recognized and approved of the 
marriage of relations. 

I can dispose with equal ease of the next objection.” 
set forth by Prof. Harlez. 

V. The fifth Yasht could not have been written before 

the ingroduction of the ca/f of the Anait/ by Artaxetxes 
Mnemon. The descciption which comprehends the outward 
figure and garments of that yasaéa in the Yasht, seems 
to be exactly that of a statue of Anaiti. 

This conclusion is evidently erroneous. Granted that 
Artaxerxes II, (404-361) had actually introduced the cult of 
the Anaiti, his action could have reference to Persia 
alone. Again, the Median Magi, who, according to Prof. 
Harlez, endeavoured during the sovereignty of the Achac- 
menidae to propagate their religion over the whole of Irin, 
might have worshipped their Anahita many centuries before. 
But, as far as know, it isnowhere asserted that Arlaxerxes 
II. first instituted this cult. Berosus alone relates that 
Artaxerxes Il»was the first to setup images of the Aphrodite 
Anatti in different towns, and that before this the divine 
beings were never represented in Iriin in any shape 
whatever.!’| Thus we have here only a question of the 
erection of statues and especially of that of Aphrodite 
Anaiti, that is, of a female deity in whose worship the old 
frinian conceptions were blended with Semitic ideas, 

Then, as regards the description of Anghita given in the 
fifth Yasht (par. 126-129), it is more probable that the 
later ifmages of Anihila were adapted to such trequent 
delineations, than the reverse. Every image must, however, 
first éxisl in the mind before it can receive material 
expression, Again, Prof. Harlez's theory is not justified 
by the opening words ya Aishéazéd “which stands in a 
certain place,” This is sufficiently manifest from the 





e 
+ Clemens" Alex. ddmoyt. Ad. Gentes, Comp. Spiegel, 
Erinische Allerthumskunde, vol, TJ. p. $6, *note 1. 
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glowing character and internal evidence of the whole 
description, which is an effort to describe in life-like terms 
the form of that pazata. 

VI, I have already spoken briefly af the linguistic 
evidence adduced by Prof. Ilarlez in the sixth passage. 
Dr. Spiegel, too, admits that we are not justified in,laying 
any slress upon it. We should also reject it on the ground 
that the Avesta, as we have it, cannol be supposed to be 
exactly in its original condition. And, in fact, this is con- 
firmed not merely by the Zend Grammar in which many 
forms adapted from modern dialects may he often observed, 
but also by Lhe mere form and spelling of the words. 

VIL The persecutions alluded to in the Githiis refer to 
the’ persecutions of the Magi by king Darius, 

This view is opposed by the whole Lone and tenour of 
the Giithiis. Prof. Harlez has overlooked the fact that 
the opposition here described does not merely imply the 
conflict between two different religious factions or sects, 
but at the same time that between two difderent epochs 
of the economic history of the Avesla people. On the 
dispute between Darius and the Magi hinged, however, 
the question of legal power and nol that of economical 
grievances. Let us only read the twenty-ninth chapter 
of the Yasna. In fact, Ido not understand how the cow 
can become the representative of the Magi and pray for 
them to Ahura Mazda for their deliverance from the 
oppressions of Darius. Note can I conceive how the 
appearance of Zarathushtra could’ be the pramiséd help 
they had in view. That would be true, however, for the 





In this respect the circumstance that the Avesta, as it seems 
to be assumed generally, was originally written in a different and 
ambiguous alphabet, similar to the Pahlavi, must have had a 
pecuharly injurious effect on the form of the text. We may 
thus account for the vaguengss in the nature and gonetitulion of 
the vowels, for the difigrent ways of avriting the guxa forms, and 
the interchange of long and shot yowels, Ke, 
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Magi of the Achaemenian period emp passati, More~ 
over, all this is easily explained on the supposition Uhat 
the hymn in question relates to the herdsmen and 
agriculturists of Eastern Iran, who were oppressed by the 
nomads of (he steppes, and was composed in the age of 
Zarathyshtra.t The Prophet may have been honoured as 
the principal defender of the menaced peasantry or 
country-people. 

How can we account for the absence of all historical 
references in the Githis which allude to so many incidents 
of real life? Are we to suppose that the author must have 
taken special care to avoid every hint which might 
enlighten the reader or the hearer as to what is particularly 
referred to? The names of opponents, however, could not 
have been omitted, nor the honourable mention of the 
most faithful of the Magi. But the reverse is the case in 
the Githiis. ITTere there is only a general record of the 
opposition between what is good and what is evil, between 
the believing and the unbelieving, so that we can obtain 
no definite knowledge of the personages concerned; or, 
where the narrative treats of real life, the object of all 
enmity, all care, prayers and apprehensions is nothing 
else than the cow. 

As the last argument in support of the modern 





* TI cannot at all conceive why Zarathushtra should not be 
regarded, as a historical personage; historical, of couse, in the 
sense in which Lycuigns 1s historical, Much less can J believe 
in a “mythological” connection with the Rig-veda, which Dr. 
Spiegel belieyes he has established by deriving the name Spivema 
from the 1001 spc, and by identifying it with the Vedie gaia. 
But all this proves only an etymological affinity, as well as the 
use of the 1004 gv7/ by Indians and Irinians in the formation of 
proper namés; but cerlainly nothing more. The name Spitama 
can be tracgd Justorially i in Trin, Let us only consider the name 
Spitamenes, and we are, reminded of the fact that he was" an 
Eastern Iranian! Cf Sp. 1, PP, 8-9. ~ 
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origin of the Avesta, Prof. Harlez alleges the words of 
foreign origin, which only found their way af some later 
period into the language. I have already discussed this 
question above, and, with the assistance of M, Ualdvy, 
more fully in fact than Prof. Harlex himself has done, 

In conclusion I have to make Lwo more observations. 

It might perhaps strike the reader that | have not here 
touched upon the theary which supposes the Vishtispa of 
the Avesta to be merely identical with the father of Darius 
Hystaspes. 1 did not mention it, not because it has found 
‘scarcely any supporters, but because of another reason 
which is, indeed, a very simple one. There are not two 
opinions as Lo the identity of the twonames, Vishtispa and 
Hystaspes ; but such au identity cannot, therefore, be used 
as a proof in determining the question of the age of the 
Avesta, since it does not at all involve any identification 
of the personages to whom the names belong. History 
tells us of several Hystaspes, But that the father ot 
Darius must have been the very prince named in the 
Avesta, who embraced the doctrine of Zarathushtra, is by 
nomeans proved, It is merely a possibility, an hypothesis, 
which requires to be independently proved. Moreover, 
a proof in support of it could only be supplied by first 
endeayaquring to determine the date of the Avesta from 
internal evidence, This theory, therefore, cannot form a 
link in the chain of arguments for or against the great 
antiquity of the Avesta, fom this reason, that it is only 
an assumption, It is more likely that, according’ to the 
result arrived at {rom those arguments, the question as lo 
the relation of Vishtaspalo Hystaspes might opgn out a new 
field for investigation. In my opinion, it is evident that 
the Vishtaspa of the Avesta has nothing in common with 
the father of Darius but the name, which both may have 
shared with several other Iranians. 

Finally, it is sometinfes asserted that thé Avesta can 
‘se of no great antiGuity, because the- doctrines and ideas 
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contained in it are too noble and elevated to have been 
developed among the Avesta people, who had not passed 
the primitive stage of civilization. Such general asser- 
tions cannot of course be proved or contradicted. It is 
more or less a question of taste. Moreover, I believe, 
that such assertions would lead one to overestimate 
the sublimity of the Avesta conceptions as regards the 
Spirit. The esthetic value of the Avesta is generally 
supposed to be far below that of the Rig-veda, But it 
must be remembered that the Vedic Arians were as 
conspicuous for their poetic ideas and artistic taste, as 
the Irinians were distinguished for their profound moral 
virtues. This might also easily be explained from the 
physical condition of the Iranian soil, which necessarily 
accustomed its inhabitants to a rigid ideal of life, to hard 
work and industry, which, though it probably restrained 
the flight of fancy, nevertheless ennobled human nature, 

Who, again, can say how far the personal influence of 
the founder of the Avesta religion may have reached? The 
intellectual development of man cannot be regulated at 
will. If it seems Lo stagnate for centuries, it often, on 
the contrary, makes gigantic strides in one single genera- 
tion, and thal, too, owing fo the personal influence of a 
single individual. : 

The question as regards the home and age of the Avesta 
is al present the standing difficulty of Iranian Philology, 
and will, I surmise, remain so, for along time. I shall be 
content*with what little I can contribute Lowards the legi- 
timate solution, which must eventually discover the truth. 

So long as no new and convincing reasons are adduced 
on the other side, so long as the arguments | have slriven 
to bring together in my work remain unrebutted, I repeat, 
in concluding this trealise, the convictions with which I set 
out, namely, thal :-— 

1 Th home of thee Avesta civilida- 
tion wore really Eaftern Iran, the 
6 . 
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land of the Syr-daryi westward 
towards the fiontiers ol Media 
and southward to the deserts of 
Gedrosia. 

a ,The Avesta civilization dates from 
a very remote antiquity. It is 
fruitless to specily a particular 
century, Bul there is no doubt 
that it is older than Medos 
Persian history. 





{This opinion of Dr, Geiger has been ably supported by 
the accomplished Avesta scholar, Dr, Karl Geldner, in his 
dissertation (vide “ Encyclopwdia Uritannica,” oth ed, 

ol. XVIII, p. 653) on the old Iriinian languages and 
literature, from which [ extract the following :—~ 


Persian ({rdutan) Languages, 


“Zend is the language of the so-called lvesta,' the 
holy book of the Persians, containing the oldest documents 
of the religion of Zoroaster. Besides this important monu« 
ment, which is aboul twice as large as the //fad and 
Odyssey put together, we only possess very scanty relics 
of the Zend language in medieval glosses and scattered 
quotations in Pahlavi books. These remains, however, 
sullice to give a complete insight into the stractur of the 
language. Notonly amongst lrinian languages, bul amongst 
all the languages of the Indo-European group, Zend takes 
one of the very highest places in importance for the compa- 








ca 


1 As was said above, this, and not Zevd-Aveséa, is the correct 
title for the original text of the Persian Bible. ‘The oiigin of the 
weld is doubtful, and we cannot point to it before fae" ume of the 
eSassanians. Perhapstit means *6 ‘athouncgment,” “ revalation,” 
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rative philologisl, In age it almost rivals Sans. 
krit; in primitiveness it surpasses that 
language in many points; itis inferior only 
in respect of ils less extensive litcrature, 
and because it has not been made the 
subjact of systematic grammatical treat- 
ment, The age of Zend must be examined in connexion 
with the age of the Avesta. In its present form the 
Avesta is not the work of a single author or of any one 
age, but embraces collections produced during a long 
period. The view which became current through 
Anquctil Duperron, that the Aveséa is throughout the 
work of Zoroaster (in Zend, Zarathushéra), the founder 
of the religion, has long been abandoned as untenable, 
But the opposite view, which is now frequently accepted, 
that not a single word in the book can lay claim to the 
authorship of Zoroaster, also appears on closer study too 
sweeping. In the Avesta lwo stages of the language 
are plainly distinguishable, for which the supposition of 
local dialectic variation is not sufficient explanation, but 
which appear rather to be an older and a younger 
silage in the development of the same language, The 
older is represented in but a small part of the whole 
work, the so-called Gdthds or songs, These songs form 
the truc kernel of the book Yasna ;! they must have been 
in existence long before all the other parts of the Avesta, 
throughout the whole of which allusions to them occu, 
These Ga@éhas are what they claim to be, and what they 
are honoured in the whole Avesta as being—the actual 
productions of the Prophet himself or of his time, They 
bear in themselves irrefutable proofs of their authenticity, 





2 ‘The Avesta is divided into three pats; (1) Yasna, with an 
appendix, Yisparad, a collection of prayers and formulas [or divine 
sevice; (2) Vendidid, conjaining Girection for puitication and 
the penal code ,of the ancient Persians (3) Khordah-Avest, 

e 
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bringing us face to face nol with the Zoroaster of the 
legends but with a real person, announcing a new 
doctrine and way of salvation, no supernatural Being 
assured of victory, as he is represented in later times, 
but a mere man, oflen himself despairing of his fina) 
success, and struggling not with spirils and demans but 
with human gbstacles of cvery sort, in the midst of a 
society of fellow-believers which was yet feeble and in 
its earliest infancy. It is almost impossible that a much 
later period could have produced such unpretentious and 
almost depreciatory representations of the deeds and 
petsonalily of the Prophet; certainly nothing of the kind is 
found owt of the Gathds, If, then, the Githis 
reach back to the time of Zoroaster, and 
he himself, according to the most probable 
estimate, lived as early as the i4th 
century B.C,, the oldest component parts 
ofthe Avesta are hardly inferior in age 
to the oldest Vedic hymns. The Gathis arc 
still extremely rough in style and expression; the language 
is richer in forms than the more recent Zend; and the 
vocabulary showsimportant differences, Thepredominance 
of the long vowels is a marked characteristic, the constant 
appearance of a long final vowel contrasting with the 
proference for a final shoot in the later speech, 


Sanskiit. Githa, Later Zend, 
abhi (near) aibi » aiwi, * 
ihd (work) taha tisha, 


"The clearest evidence of the extreme age of the 
language of the Gathis is its stiiking resemblance to 
the oldest Sanskrit,-the language of the Vedic pocms. 
The Gatha Janguage (much more than the later Zend) 





or the Small Avesta, containing the Yasht, the contents of which 
aie for the most patl mythological, with shoster payers for private 
devotion. > 
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and the language of the Vedas have a close resem- 


blance, exceeding that of any two Romanic languages, 
they seem hardly more than two dialects of one tongue. 
Whole strophes of the Gathés can be turned into good 
old Sanskcit by the application of certain phonetic laws ; 
for exgmple :— 
“ Mats vdo . padtish . yd » frasrhta ishayio. 
Patrijask: » Masada» usténasasts. 
Al. veo + ashé - avedrahyiicha - nemanghii. 
At» vdo + vanghéush + mananghé + hunaretata,” 
becomes in Sanskrit— 
“ Mana vah padath ya pragruté thayah 
Parigachdi medha uttdnahastah. 
At va riena radhrasyacha namast. 
At v6 vasor manasah sine tayd.” 


* «With verses of my making, which now are heard, and with 
prayerful hands, I come before thee, Mazda, and with the sincere 
humility of the upright man and with the believer's song of praise.” 


CHAPTER II? 


GusutdAsp AND ZOROASTER. 


‘ 

We can hardly treat of Gushtisp! and his reign, without 
previously speaking of Zoroaster, not merely because the 
appearance of the Prophet is the most important event of 
that reign, but also bectuse a great part of the incidents to 
be presently described would be unintelligible, if the aecepl- 
dnce of the religion of Zoroaster were not considered as 
a previous fact. For the first time we meet in these 
obscure ages wilt a personality of which we ean ask, 
whether the historical character does not outweigh the 
mythological and legendary. Zoroaster is, further, a 
personage frequently named not only by Oriental, but also 
by Western authors. We are, therefore, obliged not Lo be 
contented regarding his career with the testimony derived 
from those sources, which we have before designated as the 
only Iranian traditions extant; but we must here add 
a few supplententary remarks on the authorilies for our 
knowledge of the life of Zoroaster. 

The name of Zoroaster was known to the Grecks 
and Romans, and is often mentioned by them as thal of 
the founder of the Magian religion. If we approach the 
mallery more closcly, and enquire what those Greeks 
and Romans knew tegarcing him, we only find‘in cach 
ease notiecs which are not at all suificiont for a 
sketch of Zoroasicr’s life and work. Much less can we 





“* Di. F von Spiegel, Lrauische Alterthumskunde, vole 1. bke 
TL. chap, I, pp. 668-716, 
* Tis well known that this name takes the farm Vtstigpa ti 
Old-Peisian and Old-Bactrfin, axl is identical With the Creel 
im /7pstastes. eC 
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expect from the classical writers a description of those 
remote times wherein Zoroaster is said to have lived. 
There are, on the wholc, only three writers of whom we 
van avail ourselves with regard to this question, namely, 
Herodotus, Berosus, and Ktesias. The Lwo first are trust- 





‘worthy, authors and justly deserve to be relied upon; but 


Herodotus has not named Zoroaster at all, and Berosus, ol 
whose writings we have only a few fragments, has perhaps 
mentioned him by name, but this cannol be affirmed with 
certainly. As regards Ktesias, his accounts are generally 
considered to be unreliable. So much may here be suffi- 
cient by way of preliminary remark concerning those 
wrileis of whom we shall speak more fully later on. 

Our Oriental sources are far more complete than the 
Wesicrn ones, and also deserve to be described somewhat 
more in detail. In the Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions the 
name of Zoroaster is nowhere mentioned ; and, even if it be 
probable that he was already known in the time of Darius, 
such a belief will have to be proved from internal evidence, 
So frequently does the Avesta mention the founder of the 
Masdayasnix veligion, that il is self-evident that the 
accounts given in this book, respecting the Irinian founder 
of religion, have for us a peculiar significance, With these 
accounts are linked those notices, parlly also valuable, 
which are given in later Parsi writings on the life of 
Zoroaster, and which must be atleast partially based 
on more ancient accounts, The information afforded 
by Mahomedan writers, hitherto availed’ of, like Hamza 
and the author of Mujmil, is indeed not very copious, 
though not without some value. The same may also be 
said respecting the account of Sh&hrastiini, who has noticed 
Zoroaster to some extent in his work on religious partjes 
and philosophical schools, 

Special atlention, however, respecting this period must 
he paid U8 tec Book of Ivinian Kings, viz. the Shad- ~1GiC. 
lt must be obsery€®d iat the partéeular section, whtwh 
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Jescribes the work of Zoroaster and a portion of the reign 
of Gushtisp, does not belong to Firdiisi, but to the more 
incient poct Dakiki, who had commenced lo write this 
sortion of the Book of Kings, bul, owing to his violent 
leath, was cut short in his work, before he had yel finished 
nore than a thousand couplets. Now Tirdiisi states that 
Jakiki appeared to him in d dream, and requested him to 
:mbody his unfinished work in the Book of Kings, with 
yhich request Firditsi complicd, ‘This entire portion of the 
300k of Kings (which extends from page 1065 to rro8 of 
M, Macan’s edition), cannot, therefore, be regarded as pro- 
seceding from Firdiisi. Uowever, as Jirdiisi does not 
sxpress himself very enthusiastically regarding Daleiki in 
the concluding words to that part, it can hardly have been 
nis veneration for the deceased poct, which prompted him 
o enlarge his work. The true reasons are not, however, 
lificult Lo penetrate. The secure position which Mahmud 
f Gazni had conferred upon the poet Firdiisi to enable 
im to finish undisturbed his great werk, proved a 
source of envy to the courtiers, They attempted to raise 
suspicion against the poct in the mind of his patron, and 
sspecially maligned him by saying that his great onthu- 
siazm for the traditionary lore of (he nation was duc to 
lis inclination towards the old religion of the country, 
The suspicion of not being an orthodox Moslem would 
lave appeared monstrous in the eyes of so fanatical a king 
is Mahmud was, and for a poct made thus suspect a 
lescription of the life and acts of Zoroaster was an 
oxtremely delicate task. Firdiisi, by ostensibly taking up 
the work of his predecessor, which directly treated of thal 
rery life of the Iviinian Prophet, evaded all difficullics, 
While he fully secured himself by that device, it cannot 
9 denied that he also did his best for us. 

As is well known Dakiki was never converted to Isliimism. 
Uesuelonged to the old religion of the countrg, and had not 
Ke least reason totlescribe the ‘Wife and the exploits of his 
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Prophet otherwise than they were known to him, Conse- 
quently, we can believe ourselves entitled to consider the 
Naccaint of Zoroaster in the Book of Kings as a true 
E fepresentation of the view which people had at that time 
jn Inn of the work of the Prophet, at all events a truer 
one thay that which Firdiisi would have been able to offer 
or justified in offering. The peculiar features of this 
description by Dakiki are the Buddhistic elements, which 
appear to have found a place in the Zoroastrian belief, 
and then again the hostile feeling against the religion 
of Zoroaster, which we shall treat of more fully in due 
course, It is as easy to explain the one as the other. 
We know that, in the period after Alexander, Buddhism 
was powerful in Eastern Iran, and that it counted ils 
confessors as far as Taberistiin, It is especially certain 
that many Buddhist priests were found in Bactria.'! This 
state of things, which began peihaps in the first century 
before Christ, lasted till the seventh century A. D,,when the 
appearance ofsliamism alone cut short the development 
of Buddhism in Kabul and Bactria; and itis in that 
period that we will have do place the rise of the Zara- 
thushtra-legend in the form‘in which it is presented to us 
by Dakiki, It is natural enough that the adherents of 
the doctrine of Zoroaster did nol regard with favour the 
astonishingly rapid progress which the Buddhist religion 
made in Bactria and the adjoining countries; but it is 
also obvious that in spite thereof they were inclined to 
accept Several peculiatities of the new religion, when 
they found it convenient to do so. All these circum- 
stances show that the Oriental Iegend of Zoroaster is 
throughout transmitted to us in its Bactrian form, 
If we now consider more closely this remarkable ¢ha* 
racler, who was destined to play so important a part in 





* : 
* Vide the proofs yn Isassen, Lad. dlterthumskunde, IL, p» 1075. 
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Irinian intellectual life, ! we shall have to say a few words 
firsL with reference to his name. Among the ancients he 
usually appears under the name ZepéaSpos, and from this 
form has originated the current form Zoroaster, which 


2 


name we have also here retained as thus generally intelli. - 


gible. Only Diodorus calls him by the name of Zadpudarys,# 
probably on the authority of Ktesias. Among the later 
writers we also find the name-forms 4dpys, Zapddys, and 
Zaparos; bul M, Windischmann appears Lo me to have proved 
that by the latler names is meant, nol Zdroaster, but an 
Assyrian, who is said (o haye been the so-called teacher of 
Pythagoras. The most ancient Irinian form that we know 
of his name is pronounced Zarathushira, and with it 
the Greek Zapéacrpos does not quite harmonize, Il must 
be presumed that the Western nations had a somewhal 
different form of the name, which may perhaps have 
sounded Zaraustra, and (rom this we may trace ils 
Greek version. All the Oriental forms of the name go 
back to the original Zarathushtra, by which-the Armenian 
Zardasht may be accounted for, In Lluzvaresh the forms 
are Zeriushé and Zartuhshé; in Modern Persian the most 
usual are Zardusht and Zarduhashi, Other less common 
variations have been collected by M. Windischmann.? 

IL has been found not less difficult to arrive al the 
precise meaning of the name than it has been to fix its 
original form, The explanation transmitted to us by the 
ancicnls, which, it is presumed, proceeds from Deinon, 
and according to which the word signifies the Same as 





* For the following, compare Windischmann, Zorvastr, Studien, 
Ie dds 

* According to Lagatd (Gesammelte Abhandlungeny, ‘Yo ATs 
it might be read Xaothraustes in Diodorus, 

ngirtusht Zaraduhashi, Zar tuhasht, Liirhushle Zarilusht, 
inn Aurlusht, Zurdishl, Zinduhashl, Zarahlusht, Zarah- 
Musht, oven Zardishl, Zar dishin (Cor, Sludseap, A$)» 
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derpoddrys, which Bochart supposed to be dorpSedtrys, has 
long been rejected as untenable. With regard to the 
explanation of the native form Zavathushtra, to which 

Il attempts at interpretation are now entirely confined, 
n0 ‘one has hitherlo come to any conclusion, not even 
concerning the language according to which the name 
should be explained. Mr. George Rawlinson, however, 
has yery recently allempted (o explain it by means of the 
Scmilic languages; assuming Ziru /sh¢ar as the original 
form, Zira might be the Semitic yyy, ‘seed, descendant,’ 
Ishtar the name of the planet Venus, Of course the 
explanation is nearer and more probable if one endeavours 
to interpret it through the Irinian languages, but, even 
wilh the aid of interpretations based on them, one cannot 
lay claim to absolute certainty. The explanation of Dr. 
F, Miller appears to me to be the most probable, accord- 
ing to which Zarathushtra would mean “ possessing 
courageous camels.”? The word should, on this suppo- 
aS 

x [r. Miiller, Zendsiudien, pat 1, Vienna, 1863, pp. 3-7} 

“The name .of the great prophet of the hiinians, whom 
we commonly call Zo1oaster, according to the Greck form 
Zwpoddrpys, is pronounced Zara/hushira in the language in which 
he himself spoke, Its ue clymological meaning is a matter of 
conjecture only, 

“The modein adherents of the Prophet interpret the name, 
according to the modern Persian foam Zardushé or Zarlushi, 
(hoy 5— ek 5) as meaning ‘a gold star’, Should this 
explanation be (raced to Old-Bactiian, in which gairé corresponds 
to the first pait gar, ‘gold,’ while the name of the star ‘lishtar 
(++}e0) must stand for the second part /ushd, dushé, ‘a star,’ 
we must substitute for Zar/ushi, a different form, sazritishiya, 
which beais but little resemblance to the real fom of the name 
4arathushira, 

An etymology based on the form Zar a/hush/ra itsell, is given 
by Burnouly the founder of Zend studies, (Comm. sur le Kagna 
AIL), who analyzes ghe word into seragh and ushiva, 3 
explains it hy Sulpes cewnelos halgns’ ot these ‘ompouent pails 
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sition, be altered to Zaratishéra—the change of af into th 
is likewise wilnessed in the Gathis in some olher examples, 
especially in such words in which # follows 4. Besides, 
other names also prove that the Iranians made use of the. 
word ushérva, “camel,” in the formation of proper names, 
(for instance Frashaostra), As already said, even this 
interpretation is not perfectly reliable. 

As regards the age in which Zoroaster probably 
flourished, we shall hardly be able to arrive at morc 


certainty than in the case of his name and its meaning 
: ns 





the second can now be shown to have the meaning ‘camel’ fi 
the stock of the Old-Bactrian language, and can also be com: 


pared with the second part #g2» ‘hose’ in analogous propel 


names, such as Vishééspa, Meresiispa, Pourushaspa, Lacchataspa. 
Tlowever, as regards the first part seraéh, Taug justly remark: 
that it cannot bear the meaning ‘ycllow’ (for, as is well known, 
‘yellow’ is denoted in Old-Bachian by geiriva, and in modern 
Persian by gard) ; but it must be the form of a present participle, 
(Old-Bactrian garat = Skr. harat, jarat). Thus the meaning 
suggested by Buinoul is likewise inadmissible, on account of 
the objections to the first part of the compound name he suyyests, 

“Another meaning, which, if I mistake not, is suggested 
by Roth, is that of Zarathushira as ‘nu goldsmith’ Tut a 
tivo-fold objection, phonetic as well as practical, might be urged 
against it, If we adopt this meaning, we must divide the 
word inlo sara and /hushira, and explain sara wo be" gold: 
Tlowever, this form cannot be proved to ‘exist in Old-Bactrian, 
where the word for ‘ gold’ is invariably pronounced sedeé = Ski. 
hari. Again, the second part, ¢hush/ra, pre-supposes Q violent 
contraction as well asa lengthening of the suflix, of the word 


dseudbyrd (hworeshtare); both these forms, nloreover, have 


nothing analogous to them in Old-Bactrian. Now, as regards the 
¥<actical objections, I believe, they arc still weightier, As is well 
known the Avesta everywhere speaks only of three orders: priests 
(xnebdal) , Warriors (wrounedd ) , and husbandmen (dooms 


hye do not find any mehtion of, handjerafismén in (he oldest 
fragments, still Jess of artists who devoted themselves to the manu 


- 
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To what period Zoroaster belongs, according to the view 
of Orjental authorities, is already known from our 
previous inquiries concerning the chronology of the 
legendary history regarding him. According to these 
aulhoritics, Zoroaster belongs to the middle portion of the 
duratign of the world since the creation of the human race, 
or 9,000 years after the creation of the world, Wealsoknow 
that, according to Irinian dogmatics, a thousand years 


— 


facture of such an article of Juxury as gold [?]. Now if we suppose 
Zarathushira to have received this riame cither on account of his 
own vocation or of that of his father, we shall have to make an 
assumption which is inconsistent with the sacred writings and 
external evidences, and which could only be based upon the 
etymology above proposed. We must, therefore, also reject this 
atymology, which identifies Zarathushtra as a goldsmith, 

“A derivation founded on the analysis of the word into sazadh 
and ushira is proposed by Haug’ in his Géshas, vol. TL, p. 246, 
Tho first part admits of three significations: (1) ‘growing ol,’ 

‘ (Skr. jerat), which is rejected as being evidently inappropriate ; 
(2) ‘heart,’ (Skr. 2yd) ; (3) ‘ praise-singing,’ (Skr, garat). The 
second part ushéra, however, is not rendered by ‘camel,’ but 
explained to be a contraction of w//ara,* excellent,’ Zarathushuia, 
therefore, is either ‘he who has an excellent heart,’ or what seems 
better—‘the excellent panegyric poet or singer,’ according as we 
determine ypon the one or the other meaning of the word zarath, 

* Both these ctymologies also present phonetic as well as practical 
difficulties, If we regard the former, the identification of zarath 
with garad, and also of the latter with Guratiss (seredhatm), is 
striking ; for its identity with Skr, Ard is disputed in the passages 
cited by*Haug (Yasna XLILL 11; XXXL 13 say» mashyatvie « 
garazdattish ;—yol » garasdég + ajhen « Masdat), where — garas 
oceurs as the first part of a composite wad. We might suggest 
Aaras with the same, if not with greater justice (Benfey, Glossar gum 
Samaneda, p. 206). Again the identity of 4+ with @ still remains 
doubtful, even if we concede thal saraz and Ard are identical, : 

“Th just the same way it is dillivull to identity ushéra with 
ullara; hegause, even if we allow the climination of a, for which, 
indeed, there's no authority,— since@his change is never witha 
in the suflix fara Me shotld, also expett the form rg/a, JU 

. doe 
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caunol yel have fully elapsed since his death, for otherwise 
a new prophet should have already appeared.!’ That we 





cannot with such dafa undertake to ddserihe chrono: . 


logically the life of Zoroaster, needs no further preol. Toth 


us see whether the accounts of our Western writers help 
us to any better resull. f ‘s 

The age of Zoroaster has been of late the object of 
searching inquiries.? The oldest Western wriler, who 


1 Some Chistian wiites, like Abul Faiaj (ITistdynast. ed, 
Pococke, p, 33), and Eutychius (Annal ed. Selden, p. 262), affiim 
that Zotoaster lived unde: Smerdes and Cambyses. This opinion 
seems to originate from the Mahomadans, in which case perhaps 
3,000 years might have clapsed before the appearance of Muham- 
med, peihaps the prophet whom the Ttnians had expected at 
that period, 

* Windischmamn, Zor, S/udien, pp» 270, 244, 279, 285, agt, 
302; Rapp, Zeréschs iff der DAFG. vol. XIX, p. 22+ 











as basta = bad +- ta, and dasta = dath | fa. Tt happens, however, 
that the fotm garathushira, as against the faulty sqradhuctra, is on 
the one hand attested as the couect onc; while, on the other, 
it is only the former, and not the latter, that cum be the result 
of new forms with sé or Z. 

“ Besides these phonetic difficulties, there is also a practical ong 
with roference to the name. When ITaug interprets the name 
as ‘an excellent praise-singer,’ and therewith, observes that the 
chanting of hynins in the Giithiis plays an important part, and that 
Zarathushtia appears himself as a poet, he of course speaks of the 
Prophet and of the religious founder, Tt must then be assumed 
that Zarathushtra was not the real name, but only @ fe of honour 
given to the founder of the Parsi 1eligion; but this agsumption is 
not confirmed by the sacred writings. Ifthe name is not a mere 
title of honour but a real name which belonged to the Prophet 
from his childhood, such a supposition cannot be supported by 
any analogy ; for, if we examine the old’ Persian propa names 
otcuuing in the Avesta and elsewhere, we do not find among them 
any which could have been formed in a similar way, especially 
taking into consideration Zarathushtra’s high spiritual excellence. 

srAbe mtcptetation of tie name, Zavaghushita “as “the most 

fcellent panegyiic fet,’ was Inter on, abandoned by Taug 
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mentions Zoroaster, is Xanthus of Sardis, who is said to 
have placed Zoroaster Goo years (according to others 6,000 
“\years) before the fall of Xerxes. Should the first of 
these statements be correct, Zoroaster must have Nourished 
aboul 1080 years: before Christ. As Pliny (7. VW. XXX. 








himself” (Essays, Ist ed, 1862, p. 22, Note), who adapted 
another instead. According to this view the name may be sup- 
posed to mean ‘the most exccllent director or guardian,’ In 
this case we have the fist pat zera/k = Ski. jerat ‘old,’ whilst 
the second pait bears the same meaning as above. Against this 
explanation the same difficulties may be wiged as before ; and we 
should certainly again set foith thd same gbjections, were it not 
that Ilaug regards the name Zarathushira as, indeed, only an 
appellation, perhaps denoting ‘a high-pricst.’ But, according to 
this assumption, the prope: name of the founder of the Paisi 
religion would then be quite unknown, which is plainly incon. 
sistent with the testimony of the sacied writings and the oldest 
tradition of the Paisis on the one hand, and the history of 
different religions on the other. Again, the existence of several 
Zavathushiras will have to be proved, a point which could neither 
be supported by the scriptures nor by the legends, 

‘My opinion is that in order to give a cotrect interpretation of 
the name, we must fist analyze it into its clementary parts, and 
then uy to justify ow explanation by proper analogies. If we 
now examine the name, which is no doubt a compound word, we 
must unquestionably divide it into earash and ushéra. The 
latter word can in this case, as elsewhere, only denote a camel,’ 
while the form gaz ath, as Toug has already conectly observed, 
cannot but be a present participle, 

«Thus the question is only one regarding the correct meaning, 
The simplest way would be to trace gaza/h to the Old Indian oat 
har ‘to take, to gain anything as booty,’ and the word would 
then mean, just as dha1ad-vii/a and jamad-agui, ‘ oblaining camels 


as booty’ (Cf »gsseueb ‘having hoises won ot conquered’). 


But T prefer tq take garath asa present participle fom the 1dot 
har = ghar, fiom which also comes the woud Aaras, ‘glowing 
fire,’ then ‘wiath? (Aaras krodhandma), Accordingly, Zara- 
thushira wisy mean ‘possessing catiageous camels,’ a 


sgawosey ‘having Ifa hotseg veseatiee ‘having shagy 
* a o 
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1,2) informs us, Eudoxus and Aristotle place Zoroaster 
6,000 years before the death of Plato (7 ¢, 0350 1. C.), 
while ermodorus, who was a disciple of Plato, following. 
Tudoxus and Aristotle, fixes upon 5,000 years before thek 
Trojan war (7. ¢., G100 B. C.), With the latter statement) 
Plutarch also agrees (the “ /s7d,” ch. 48), as well 
as Hermippus, according to the testimony of Puy. 
Whether Berosus has named this Zoroaster must remain 
doubtful, and even if the name Zoroaster really occur 
red in his writings, he may not have moant therehy 
the founder of the Irinian religion, but, as I believe, a king 
of the same name, M. Windischmann has already fully 
discussed! the statement of Porphyrius, that Zoroaster was 
probably the tencher of Pythagoras, and might be placed, 
therefore, in the sixth century before the Christian cra. 
The same writer has also proved that zé@paras named by 
Porphyrius cannot be our Zoroaster, <Agathias tolls us 
that Zoroaster lived under a king [ystaspes, but il is not 
clear whether the latler was the father of Darius or not. 
Naturally, Agathias here means Vishlispa or Gushtisp 5 
he may even hayo had before him the same lepend 
respecting Zoroaster which we, read at the present day, 
Suidas even distinguishes between two different Zoroasters, 
one of whom is said to haye lived g00 years (5,000 years 
may be read) before the Trojan war; the other is said to 








2 Windischmann, Zoroast, Studien, p. 261. 





haises’}, This simple explanation is also intelligthly sppported 
by the constant occurrence in Greek as well as in Persian, of such 


* 
names as contain sages ‘horse’ in the second pail. That the 


camel was a domestic animal like the horse, among the ancient 
Peisians, appenis most cleaily from Vend, XV, G8 seg.; it was 
efén regarded as a more costly animal than the horse. (Comp, 
Vend. XIV. 50-53). 

“ Now as 1egards the epithet ‘ courageous’ applied fo camels, T 
reteay leadeis to the execKent description of thd in Tarafal 
Muallaqah, verses 11 sfy,”] . 
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have been an astronomer, who lived in the age of Ninus, 
On these statements of Suidas very little reliance can be 
\placed. One here sees cleaily that he found in his sources 
f information different statements respecting Zoroaster, 
hich he was unable to reconcile with one another, and 
“which he endeavoured to bring into harmony by distinguish- 
ing in this manner between two persons of the same name, 
How one should act on these contradictory testimonies, it 
is not difficult to indicate. Dr. Rapp? has justly remarked 
that the accounts which place the age of Zoroaster about 
6,000 years back, are of little importance, since it is 
incredible that at that time chronicles could have been 
available, which.safcly followed up the history of the past 
five or six thousand years. These statements can thus 
prove no more than that even at the time when they were 
made, Zoroaster was not known to be a historical personage. 
As regards the statements of Xanthus, their accuracy has 
been questioned, and though the reasons, which caused this 
doubt are nof solid,? so much is indeed ceilain, that his 
chroiology is nol reliable. As Xanthus places Zoroaster 
6,000 years before the expedition of Xerxes, we necd not 
waste time on his statement; bul more than this, even when 
he places him only Goo yeats before this period, it is still 
more than doubtful whether his historical prdofs extended 
even so far back. There remains only Ktesias, according 
lo whose slatement Zoroaster seems to fall into jhe same 
period with Ninus, DByt, leaving aside the fact that the 
testim@my of Ktesias is gencially not much to be relied 
upon, we must also doubt whether he really meant the 
Iranian founder of religion by the Baetrian king Zoroaster, 
of whom he may have spoken, or only a king of that 
nama After a review of the different statements recordgd 
in Western writings, it will not surprise any one, if we 
give it as our opinion that neither Oc cidental vor Oriental 


= 4 Rap, ZildgG. vol. XIX: B. 25. 
* Windichmann, Zoingsl, Studied, pp. 208-275, 
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testimony yields us any sure ground on wiih to fix the 
age of Zoroaster. In this view MM. Gutschmid! and 
Rapp? have already preceded us. 

Stil more materia} than the question regarding the name! 
and the period of Zoroaster, is that concerning his native 
country, on account of the important conclusions which can’ 
be drawn from the answer to the latter, However, it will 
scarcely be ever possible to arrive at quile a certain result 
on this point. We begin our review of the several notices 
which lie before us of the native land of Zoronster, with 
the Westerus and especially with Ktesias, not only because 
he is one of the most ancient historians, but also because 
he has a certain importance fiom the fact thal a number 
of other writers have followed him, Aceurding to the 
historical account of Ktesias, which Diodorus has preserved 
for us, Ninus is said to have, with 1,700,000 foot and 
210,000 horse, invaded Bactria, where the king af the land, 
Oxyartes, awaited him with 400,000 men. Victorious in 
the beginning, the Bactiian king had in the end Lo give way 
to superior power, and was obliged to retire to his capital, 
where he was then defeated by Ninus with the assistance 
of Semiramis. In the account of Diodoyns there does 
not at all occur, as we find, the name of Zoroaster. [lt is 
true, the name of the Bactrian king docs not everywhere 
appear as Oxyartes ; several manuscripts also give instead 
RGadprys, other Xadprys and Zadprys, but in none do we mecl 
with Zapaéerpys, Nor is it less probable that the name may 
have been thus pronounced originally, We stil fossess 
fragments of a historiographer, Kephalion,? who has 








* Beitriige Zur Geschichle der alten Oricnts, p. 90. 

* Rapp, ZddmG, vol. SIX, p. 26, 

* Kephalion in Eusebius Chow, am J, 43 ed. Aucher i 
“T proceed to wiite of matters which others also have ticated, 
especially Ellanicus the Lesbian and Ctesias the Cnidiap, and also 
esa of Halicainassus.¢ The _Assytigns fast ruled Asia. 

tung them was Ninug son of _ Belus, duing the time of whose 
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confessedly made use of Ktesias concerning the same 
story, and he expressly gives the name of king Zoro- 
,aster, ina tradition at least, to him who is called by 
Diodorus, Oxyartes. With him Eusebius’ aid Theo? agree. 
MAfter them Arnobius’ and finally the Berostan Sibyl, 
whom we shall mention hereafter, also place Zoroaster 
in Baetria, 
As all the reports just enumerated associate Ninus with 
a king Zoroaster, it appears, indeed, as though the name 
of Oxyartes had been erroneously substituted for thal of 
Zoroaster in the text of Diodorus, That even Ktesias 
could have meant by the Zoroaster named by him the 
founder of the Irdnian religion, can by no means be 
confidently asserted, as the entire narrative has evidently 
undergone transformation in a later age. This becomes 
extremely clear when we compare the text of Diodorus 
with that of Arnobius; they both refer to the same facls; 








reign the mos}: numerous exploits were achieved and the 
most glorious virtues displayed. Next after these he ‘mentions 
also the generations of Semiramis, and describes the rebel- 
Hon against Semiramis of Zoroaster, the Magus king of (he 
Bactrians, He says that the term of Ninus’s reign was filty-two 
yeais and speaks of his death, Semiramis ieigned afte: him, and 
surrounded Babylon with a wall exactly as descibed by most 
authors, by Ctesias in particular, by Zeno and Terodotus and 
others after them. Fle motcover desciibes the preparations of 
Semiramis for the war against the Indians, her defeat and flight, 
&o." Tpis event is also recorded by Syncellus in quite a similar 
manner, ‘ 

» Eusebius, Chron. IV. 35 ed, Aucher :—" Zoroaster the Magus, 
king of the Bactrians, against whom Ninus fought, is considered 
famous.” Praep, Zu X. 9. “Over. whom (the Bactrians) 
Zoroaster reigned.” \ e 

* Progymnast ;-—" Zoroaster was the king of the Bactrians..,,” 

5 Of Arnob, adv, gent, I. 5. :—' Has this teud of ours been 
like the wer,between the Assyrians and the Bactrians agnder 
Zoroaster and” Ninus, yr whigh strenfth and arms were aot yy 
used but also incgntation and tha mystic ar of the Chaldeans? 
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but whilst, according lo the story of the first, two kings 
fight against each other with overwhelming forces, accord- 
ing to the second, Ninus appears as the representative 
of the Chaldean, Zoroaster as that of the Bactrian Magi. 
Since, however, in the account of Diodorus there is no allu. 
sion to Zoroaster’s religious character, in spile of {ts being 
really the most completo report, it appears to me very 
probable thal the mention made by Ktesias was only with 
reference to a king Zoroaster, and that the samo was 
changed later on into the Magus. Lesides, there is to a 
certain degree an inconsistency in calling anybody a Magus 
and at the same time a Bactrian, [ence I am inclined to 
doubt whether we can quole Mtesias as an authority for 
the opinion that Zoroaster had his home in Bactria, We 
must, however, admit thal we are in no case inclined to 
rely much on the assertious of this historian. 

Besides those already ciled, there still remain some 
ancient authorilies who regard Zoroaster as a Bactrian, 
without allowing one to affirm that they, loo¢have borrowed 
their statements from Ktesias, But such authorities 
belong to a late period, One of these is Agathias 
(L. II, 24 ed. Nieb.), another Ammianus Marcellinus 
(XXII. 6. 32). Both these writers recognize in Zoroaster 
notaking bul the founder of a religion; both place him under 
a king Hystaspes. The former observes thal wo cannol 
tell whether this Hystaspes was the father of Darius or 
not, the latter on the contrary explicitly calls him the 
father of, Darius. It appears (o mo very probéble, not 
to say cettain, that both these authors had the knowledge 
which we still possess al Lhe present day as to the life of 
Zoroaster, namely, the fact thal he flourished under a hing 
ish.aspa or Gushtisp. If Ammianus recognized in this 
-Vishtaspa, Hystaspes the father of Darius, who was alone 
known to him, we think such recognition very natural, but 
jy as incorrect as his fepresenting, : Zoroas.er as a Bac- 
trian, because he hdard tha}. the latter had lyorked in Bactria. 
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Besides, it is te at all the general view of antiquily that 
Zoroaster was a Bactrian; a whole series of authorities 
look upon him as a Mede or a Persian. In support’ of 
the view that Zoroaster was a Mede the authority of 
Berosus may perhaps be cited. This writer has composed 
a work,which is mentioned by the ancients under the title 
of Xaddaxd or Bafudkamard, In estimating the value of this 
work of Berosug ancient authors are full of praise, in 
which modern writers also participate. An unfortunate 
fate has followed the book, not only in that it is 
lost, but also in the fact that the few fragments preserved 
are not transmitted to us in their original form, but 
have passed through several hands before reaching 
us. With justice does the latest publisher,! therefore, 
observe :— ) 

“Pairly large fragments have been preserved, especially 
by Josephus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Eusebius, Syncellus, 
But not one of them seems to have examined Berosus’ 
original works? Syncellus has borrowed from Eusebius, 
or like Eusebius from Africanus, Africanus from Alexander 
Polyhistor, and he apparently from Appolodorus, Josephus 
must have made use of ihe same Polyhislor, allhough he has 
omitted to mention his authority. Clemens Alexandrinus 
had before him Juba, the Mauritanian, who seems to have 
quoted from the book of Berosus in his Assyrian histories. 
As, therefore, the fragments which survive have passed 
through so many hands, it is not to be wondered at that 
the wo&ls of Berosus have been mutilated in various 
ways, and care must be taken not to ascribe to Berosus 
what should be imputed Lo-those who quote him.?* 

It also appears that from this particular Berosus a Sibylla 
Berosiana, who ranks far lower than the former, is to 





‘Vide G Miiller, Mragmenta Host, Gruse. UL, p. 496. ‘ 
* Gf Mebubr, Peschichie AssMers, p, 12. 
°C, Milly, Pr agmente Big. Gracd IL. p. 495. 
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be distinguished. Upon this our authority speals “aa 
follows :— 

“ There is scarcely any doubt that Justin has confounded- 
with the historian some other Berosus, the father of Sibylla,™ ° 
This error can easily be excused, if it be truc, as scems 
indeed most probable, that Berosus himself has«in his 
history made mention of that Sibylla, daughter of Berosus. 
What Alexander Polyhistor borrows from Sibylla, concern- 
ing the building of the Tower of Babylon, could scarcely 
have been collected from other sources than the books of 

«our Beiosus,”? 

Much mote severely does M. von : Niebuhr express 
himself :—" The extiact concerning the Sibyl of the Tower 
ought to be strictly separated from those taken from 
Berosus, since it is not cited as a Berosian one. Nor 
should we allow ourselves to be deceived when Moses 
Chorenensis says, whilst quoting a similar passage, that 
the same is lo be found in the Berosian Sibyl, Besides 
the confused legends, which connect Berosus with a 
Sibyl, there is no indication that the so-called Chaldean 
had any other than a Jewish origin.” 5 

Now amongst the fragments which originate from the 
genuine Berogus, Lhere is one in particular that must 
attract our attention. It is preserved for us in a two-fold, 
but somewhat contradictory, form, first in the Armenian 
translation of Eusebius, and again in Syncellué. 1 quote 
here the passage in question as given in Petermann’s 
translation :— 2 

“From Xisuthros and from the Deluge and until 
the Mareans (Medians) took Babylonia, Polyhtstor 
counts on the whole 86 kings, and makes mention of every 
dae by name from the works of Berosus, and the years 

Bois + 

: of Fustinns Martyr Cohort, £39) ow 
M. von Niebulu Geschichte Assurs, p ia 40s 
* fbid, pp.49t-4o4, a 
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off all these kings he comprises in a period of 33,091 
years, After these kings, according to those writers, 





,the Medians, as they were so powerful, collected an army 


-against Babylon, in order to capture it, and to set up 
‘as rulers tyrants of their own. Then he determines 


also the names of the Median tyrants numbering 8 and 
their years 224, and again t1 kings and........, years 
4, then also the tyrants of the Chaldeans, 49 kings and 
458 years," ‘ 

The author mentioned by Syncellus differs from this on 
several essential points. While there are 49 Chaldean 
kings according to Eusebius, Syncellus only mentions two 
of them and names 84 Median kings, then Zoroaster and 
7 Chaldean kings. Hence M. C, Miiller says.— 

“The eight tyrantg found in Eusebius answer in 
number to Zoroaster and his seven successors.” 

The number of years, however, does not correspond. 
Syncellus assigns to his Medians only 190 years, while 
Eusebius givas 224 to his eight Median kings. On this 
point M. von Niebuhr remarks as follows®:—" As regards 
the statement of Syncellus, that Polyhistor has called only 
the two first kings Ghaldean and the remaining 84 
Medians, the version of Eusebius is clearly the genuine 
one. Syncellus has evidently not transcribed from ,Euse- 
bius, but from another chronographer, probably Africanus. 
The author may, like Syncellus, have passed over the 
second dynasty-~Syncellus in that passage mentions 
the fifst dynasty as being followed by Zorbaster and 
a Chaldean dynasty—and may have brought the Me- 
dians into the first dynasty in the place of the 84 kings 
whose names Eusebius has not given. However, this 

: : emerre 

1 The italicized words are not those of Berosts, but of 

Eusobius, » They are given in Klammer as sah a ae 


etransiator. o ‘ 
* Cf Miller, HistGrace, Hy. Yl. p. 583. » 
< 
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author, mentioned by Syncellus, may also have bed 
honest, (which we would so much the more willingly 
believe, as he could scarcely have been anybody else 
than Africanus), and the Medians may have originaled 
merely in a misunderstanding.” Further on M,. von 
Niebuhr says regarding the reciprocal relation of the lwo 
accounts! ;—" Evidently he (Syncellus) also admits in, the 
place of the second Median dynasty of Berasus his 84 
Median kings of the first dynasty, and Zoroaster and his 
second dynasty of 7 Chaldean kings with 190 years’ 
interval, in the abovementioned passage, in the place 
of the third and fourth dynasties of Berosus.” ‘This view 
appears to me, likewise, the most probable ; yet there is 
no doubt, thal we can also understand this matter, as 
M. C. Miiller, in the passage qupted above, and alter 
him Dr. Rapp*® have done, viz, that Zoroaster and the 
7 Chaldean kings stand in the place of the 8 Medians 
of Eusebius. As we have nothing Lo do with Babylonian 
history, this question has little importance for us. What 
principally interests us is the name Zoroaster; no 
matter whether Berosus meant by it a Median or a 
Babylonian king. It is proved at all events thal the 
name Zoroaster already occurred ala very early period, 
and cerlainly in Media itself or westward of Media 

Bul the question now arises, whether we have a right, 
to affirm thai Berosus has mentioned the name Zoroaster. 
M. von Niebuhr believes, that Berosus has not done sa, 
but I see no ground at all for this assumption. On the 
contrary, it appears fo me quile possible that Africanus 
(or whoever else may have been the chronographer 
consulted by Syncellus) found the name Zoroaster in hig 
evidently very hasty review of the notices of Berosus, 
introducing the same in his report, since [usebijus 





a 
° 3 Wade Miller, Af, Grage. Fr I. p, 4a 
* Rapp, Zddm@, vol. ZIX. p. 28. 
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efplicitly remarks, that Berosus has given the names of 
the Median kings. This is my principal ground for 
, tegarding the Zoroaster mentioned here as a Median, 
, because it is nowhere stated that Berosus has also given 
.thé names of the Chaldean kings. On the contrary, 
“this Median king, likewise the founder of the Irinian 
religion, named by Berosus, need not necessarily have 
been any other than the Bactrian king of the same name 
mentioned by Ktesias. In opposition Lo Berosus, the Bero- 
sian Sibyl, referred to by Moses of Khorni, actually placcs 
Zoroaster in Bactria, but it has been already remarked, 
that very little importance should be attached to that 
authority, 

The remaining accounts by Western writers of the native 
country of Zoroaster may be briefly mentioned, The Greek 
writer Clemens Alexandrinus calls Zoroaster sometimes 
a Persian and sometimes a Mede, whilst Suidas calls him a 
Perso-Median. The Armenian Moses of Khorni, who 
has chiefly cqnsulted Greek writers in his historical works, 
makes him a contemporary of Semiramis, and calls him 
“the Magus and sovereign ‘of the Medes,” ! According to 
his statement, Semiramis is said to have appointed him a 
satrap’ (governor) over Nineveh and Assyria; later on 
they became enemies and Semiramis was obliged to flce 
from him to Armenia, where she was plundered and 
killed by one Ninyas of the Empire. Yet, in another 
passage, Moses corrects the Berosian Sibyl and observes 
that Zeroaster was nol a king of Bactria, but. of Media. 
According to the statements of Pliny the Elder, who must 
have obtained his materials from Hermippus, we should 
search for Zoroasler’s nalive country still further West, 
that is, in Prokonnesos. An account, which is handgd 
down lo us by Clemens Alexandrinus, mentions Zoroaster 
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as having been born in Pamphylia, and says that he whs 
identical with Her, the son of Arminius. 

This much will be clear from these statements, o7s,, 
that even with the help of the ancients we cannot artive 
at a cerlain knowledge of the native land of Zoroaster, 
If we now turn to the accounts furnished by Qviental 
writers, we indeed find in them greater harmony, but 
scarcely any historical facts, ‘They unanimously place the 
native land of Zoroaster in Western Iriin; but mosl of them 
slate that he had worked at least for some time in Bacttia, 
From the searching inquiries which M. Windischmann 
has devoted to this subject,' it follows that Zoroaster is 
often called in the Avesta “the renowned in Aryana- 
vaya"; according to another idea, it is even said thal he was 
in the celebrated Aryana-vaija, The dwelling of Pouru- 
shaspa, the father of Zoroaster, was situated, according to 
Vendidiid, XIX. 15, near “drejya patt! sbarahd” 
(sbarahi), and we shall hereafter find that it cannot be 
at all doubted that this designation also may denote 
Aryana-vayja, for, according lo Yt. V. toq, IX, 2s, 
XVII, 45, the Prophet there offers sacrifices to several 
yasatas. In the passage Ys. XIX. §1, §2, Zoroaster is 
mentioned in connection with the town of Ragha (in 
Media) ; however, it should not be hence inferred that he 
was also born there, 

The Bundehesh expresses itself more unequivocally than 
the Avesta. [t asserts that Zoroaster was born near the 
river Darya (51, 33 79, 9) and this river is Mtuated 
(53, 5) in Aryana-vaija. In a passage further on 
(58, 5) this river is the largest of the Bira rivers; 
I conjecture that by Bara may be here understood 
the same as by sédva‘in the Vendidid, Further on, 
again, the Bundehesh (70, 8) informs us that Aryana- 


vaija lies southward of Atropatene, and may thus well be 
L i 
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the territory wnieh the medieval geographers call Arran, 
and which extends as far as the country of Tiflis. Taking 

"this position inLo considetation, the Huzvaresh Commentary 
to Vd. I. 6o evidently explains Ragha by Atropiitene, 
«bud admits that others understand under that name Rai, 
“where, Zoroaster probably dwelt for some time. Yaqut, 
like Abulfeda, points to the town of Urumia as the 
birth-place of Zoroaster. Two less-known Mahomedan 
historians, who are quoted by Hyde (fzst. Vet. 

. Pers, p. 318, ed. 2nd), adduce the so-called authorily of 
Tabari lo prove that Zoroaster was born in the land of 
the Philistines, One calls him a disciple of Esra, the 
other of Jeremiah,.... If we now collect the results of all 
these conflicting statements, we can arrive at no certainty 
as regards the native land of Zoroaster, the majority of 
wrilers endeavour, however, to place it altogether in the 
West, aird not in the East, 

After disposing of these preliminary questions, we now 
turn to the, history of the life of Zoroaster himself. 
Nobody will be surprised to find that the narrative of the 
life of a man, whose age and native land cannol be 
ascertained, is very legendary. Fo. most of the legends 
even a foundation is wanting; most of them are to be 
traced Lo modern sources, and some of them eyen to very 
late writers. Neither the Avesta, nor antiquity, nor the 
Sassanian period, nor lasUly Virdiisi, has bequeathed to us a 
complete description of Zoroaster’s carcer, and we are 
hence’ obliged to rely upon the more modern legends, and 
to point for greater confirmation to the isolated passages 
which have been preserved to us here and there in more 
ancient wrilings; eg. in the Avesta.! The entirely 
legendary character of the narrative of Zoroaster’s life 
may be perceived from the mere fact, that his hiography 








* The * paincipal authority for ce ciicumstances df thdtife of 
Zoroaster is the Zatusht-stame, the textef which was publfted 
oe ee 
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does not begin with his birth, bul actually long before'it, 
not only in the later Jegends but also in the Avesta itself, 
And itis true that this part of his life is not without 
importance, Forthe confessor of the Aasdayasuiin religion 
the birth and the works of Zoroaster are ungestionably ihe 
most important historical events. All the great oxploits 
of the heroes of yore, of whom we have hitherto heard, 
have taken place mostly for this purpose, v7s., to help to 
diminish to such an extent the sum total of evil, as to allow 
the good event following to take’place. So carly asaflerthe - 
death of the Primitive Bull, t6 the Geush-wrva or Goshurun, 
thatis, the ‘Soulof the the Bull,” (vide Zran Alterthums~ 
kunde, vol. I. p, §t0) is shown Zoroaster, and the hope is 
held out toit that the Prophet will appear in future on the 
earth, For it was not possible to make Zoroaster proclaim 
the Law at any time on earth, Only afler the marks of the 
equipoise had come Lo rule, and the forces of the good and 
the evil principles were balanced, could it be ordained to 
send Zoroaster into this world, How important Zoroaster 
was to Ahura Mazda and His plans is also perccived 
from Yt. Ve Jeeves 

The family from which a personage like Zoroaster 


. 








in lithograph at Bombay. I use the Mnglish translation of that 
book by Eastwick, which is found printed in the book of Dr, ds 
Wilson, “The Parsi Religion Unfolded,” ». 477. KN Vie de 
Zoroastre (Life of Zoroaster) is given by Anquetil (Zend Avess, 1. 
2, pp. 1-70); another by J. Manant: Zoreasire, Essar sur la philo» 
sophie religieuse dela Perse (‘ Essay on the Religious Philosophy 
of the Persians”) and edition, Paris, 1857; both of these works 
are based on the above-named legend of Zoroaster. An un- 
finished sketch of the life of Zoroaster is given by Windischmaun 
(Zoraast, Studien, pp. 44-56) and myself (Sivaungsbertchie der Bi 
bayr, Acddemie der Wissensch., Jon. 1867), A life of Zoroaster 
a Z, Behram Ck 1864), in Gujerati, is adranslation 
thr Zz. 


of arhushi-ntime with some annptglions [by Dastir Peshotanji- 
BEnramji Sanjana.] 
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spfings is of no'less impoitance than the circumstances of 
his birth, As we shall shortly observe, Zoroaster is of 


\kingly descent, and has, therefore, every right to be 


celebrated in the Iranian hero-légends, for, from his 
birth, he stands second to none of the early heroes of 


“royal lineage; and a hero too he is, though of a different 


kind from his predecessors, but not, therefore, of-lesser 
importance, since his agency is spiritual. To these heroic 
attributes we have to ascribe the fact that, according 
to Yt. XVII. 17-20,' Augrd Manyu runs away at his 
birth, and acknowledges that none of the yasatas have 
the power to supplant him, save Zoroaster alone, who 
smites him with the Ahuna-vairya as his weapon, Hence 
his father Pourushaspa, according to Ys. IX. 42, is 
named logether with such great heroes as Vima, Athwya 
and Kereshispa, for the heroes already named and! 
others have only taken the lives of some of the evil 


n 





f } 

» Ashi Vanguhi spoke thus:—“ Who ait thou who dost invoke 
me, whose voice is to my ear the sweetest of all that invoke me 
most?” 

“And Zarthushtra said aloud! ‘I am Spitama Zarathustia, 
who, first of mortals, recited the praise of the excellent Asha and 
offered up sactifice unto Ahuia Mazda and the Amesha-Spentas ; 
in whose birth and growth the waters and the plants rejoiced; in 
whose birth and giowth the waters and the plants grew; in whose 
birth and growth All the creatures of the good creation cried out, 
Hail!’ 

‘In whose birth and growth Angra Mainyu rushed*away from 
this wide, round earth, whose ends lie afar, and he, the evil-doing 
Angra Mainyu, who is all death, said :—All the gods together 
have nat been able to smite me down in spite of myself, and 
Zarathushira alone can reach me in spile of myself. He smites 
me with the Ahuna Vairya, as strong a weapon as a stone big as® 
house; he burns me with Asha-Vahishta, as if it were melting 
brass, He makes it better for me that] should leave this earth, 
he, Spitama Zarathustia, the only one who can daunt whe! *\Mide 
Darmesteter, 
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monsters, [ut Zoroaster has, by the promulgation of fhe 
Law, brought it to pass, that all those demons, who, al an 
earlier period, had been roving bodily about this world, had 
to hide themselves together under the earth, The 
Huzviresh Commentary says in Ys. TX. 46.— 

“He broke the body of everyone who could make his 
body invisible; whoever could not do this, broke it himsel!, 
~The breaking of the body implies the tact that no more 
‘sin can be henceforward committed in the body of a demon, 
though in the body of a beast or of a man such beings 
are still able lo commil sin”... . 

After this it may be said that Zoroaster marks the 
close of the mythical age. Tor, since he came into this 
world, the appearance of demons with supcinatural bodies 
and powers is no more possible, thus, therefae, ends 
the necessity for the heavenly powers to develop such 
special strength; the world may follow its regula 
course. These remarks sufficiently show 
what an important personage Zoroaster 
is, and that the race may be deemed highly 
respectable which is entitled to,count him 
amongst its members. We also know that his 
father Pomushaspa was allowed to ¢njoy the honour 
of being called the father of Zoroaster for this special 
reason that he belonged to the most zealous adorers 
of Haoma, Besides this, the Zartusht-ndme traces the 
descent of Zoroaster from Faridiin. We know, however, 
that from this king not only Braj, but also Sefim and 
Tir together with their descendants derived thoir origin, 
so that this lineage is in itself not specially significant. 
OF greater importance is the fact that Zoroaster's descent 
© not mercly traced from Faridfin, but also [rom Minush- 
chehr; he, therefore, indisputably belongs through this 
extra Aion to the royal family of (rin. The genealogical 
t if given us in fhe Bundehesh (7g, 5), and in 
a later prayer eafied fhe. Dhup-niveng or Fumigation: 
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pryer, and lastly by Masudi, According to these sources, 
the genealogical table may be exhibited in the following 

y manner :— 


Bundehesh Dhup-nireng Masudi 


Manoshchih Minochehr Menouchehr (y+ ) 
Dertsrdn Duifnsroun = Doarshrin (ward j30) 
[Diirds:ob] 
Rajan .  Rezeshné Trej (ga!) 
Ayazem Ezem Haizem ( pz!) 
Vidast Vedest Wandest (eeavasl, J 
Spetaman Sepetaméhé — Espimfn { gybe lay ) 
Hardir , Herdaré Herdar (ylos*) 
Harshn Merdereshné Arhadas (Ce day!) 
[Hardarshn] 
Paitarasp Petarasp Batir (24) 
Chasnush Chakhshenosh Hakhish (csas) 


(Chakhshnush] 
Ilacchadasp Hechedasp Tlejdast ( Saors*) 
Spitaiasp ° Orouedasp Arikdasf (uae oS!) 


[Auivadasp] 
sean ateue Peterasp Federasf (Awe) 
[Paititasp] 
Purushasp Poroshasp Bourshasf (dma 55!) 
Zar tusht Zattusht Zaridusht (4091),)! 





7 [This genealogy | is somewhat differently given inthe Diukad, 
bk, VIL, as well as in the text of the Vajarkarde-dint pp. 28, 29) 
published by Dastur Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana in 1848 (Gy 
“Pahlavi Texts,” pat I. p, r4t, by Di. West):— 

“Pdrishasp son of Paitiritrisp, son of Uru- 
gadasp (Urvadasp), Uaechadasp, Chikhsp- 
nush, Paetrip (Paretirasp), Arejadarshne 
(tlardarshn), Hardair, Spitimin, Vaedeshta, 
Nyiizem Aili] (Razishn), DiraisrSbana Mi- 
aHishchih@iuler of fan, Manishkhirnnr, Ne 
noshkhirnak, Rarydsang, Vafardedin, Vizak, 
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Whilst the first row from Zoroaster to Mitnoschitir 
counts 13 members, the second one represents 14, Lhe name 
Orouedasp (Aurvat-aspa) being there inserted. We also 
observe that the second row contains the name Peterasp 
twice, once in the usual place corresponding with that 
which it holds in the Bundehesh, and the sccond time 
immediately before Purushaspa in the place where the 
Bundehesh reads Spitarasp; the Jatler reading may be the 
correct one. Masudi agrees with the second table. M. 
Windischmann has already proved that the Avesta gives to 
Zoroaster the same line of ancestors, It is {rue that, 
though not all, yet several names of the ancestors do 
occur, most frequently Spztama, next Chakhshui (Yi 
XIIL 114), Haechat-aspa (Ys, LIL, 3), while Pourushaspa 
also is frequently called the father of Zoroaster. We 
can here even point out, as far as is needful, his 
collateral relations, The Bundehesh informs us (79, 8) 
that Paitirasp or Spitarasp had two sons—the one was 
Pourushasp, the father of Zoroaster, the second was 
Avista from whom a son Maidhyémth descended, and this 
account is confirmed by Yt. X{1I. 9g, where we find mention 
made of Maidhyémih, son of Ardsta, The mother of 
Zoroaster, according to the Bundehesh and the Zarlusht- 
nime, is named Dughdha,! and her parents, according 
to the book first-named, Frahi and Mrava, names which 








Airyak, Tthritak, Ibitik, Fiazishik, Zishik, 
Frasizik, Iafik, Airij, Faredun lord of Qa- 
niras, Piirtdra "Kapigan, Nevaktdri Aspigin, 
Sdgtora Aspigin, Gefartorii Aspigtin, Vanot. 
ffavashn Aspigin, Yima ford of the seven 
regions, &c, "J ‘ 

id Epis name is written somewhat differently in the Dinkard, 
bk VILL Va ajash goft Lirashasp val Dusiirn “ And so, 
Torvshasp said unto Diftduban.”]  * 
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ar€ not to be found again in the Avesta. By this genealogy 
the royal descent of Zoroaster is at all events established 

- beyond: question. . 

Not merely a kingly, but to a cetlain extent a divine, 
origin is ascribed to Zoroaster in an account which we 
find insShihrastiini.! God, as it is thercin said, had placed 
the spirit (the /réhar or fravash?) of Zoroaster in a tree 
(Haoma ?), which He had caused Lo grow on the uppermost 
heaven, and which He afterwards transplanted to the 
summit of a mountain in Adarbaijan, which is called 
Ismuvicir,? There, it is also said, God had mixed the 
personality (here the /vdhar is likely again meant) of 
Zoroaster with the milk of a cow, which the father of 
Zoroaster had drunk; out of this was afterwards formed 
the seed, and then a piece of flesh in the womb 
of Zoroaster’s mother? Be that as it may, the legend 
affirms thal the importance of her son was previously 
announced Lo the mother in a dream, a circumstance 
which we have often noticed in the hanian traditions, 
When Dughda was in the fifth month of her pregnancy, 
she saw a teriible apparilion in her dream, Il appeared 
to her as if a thick cloud was raining on her house tigers, 
lions, wolves, dragons, serpents, and other noxious beasts, 
and amongst these wild’animals one, that was laiger 
and more frightful than the rest, appeared as if it were 
tearing the child out of her womb in order to kill it, 
While the “mother gazes on this scene in great 
amazemént, her child raises its voice to console her: 
demons of the above desctiption are unable to injure it. 








Vol. I. 281 of Haaibritcke’s Translation, . e 

* LT consider the name Ismuvicir to be e11oneously written for a 
more ancient Asnavandgar, and believe that the Savelan is here 
meant, ry e ry e 

# [Similar (itis relagng 6, Zoroaster’s wiraculous birth aim 
also narated in the Purtad.] +e. 
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Indeed, its words have scarcely ended, when a mountain ol 
light is seen descending from heaven, before which a large 
number of the creatures of darkness at once take to flight, 
As the light draws nearer, there issues out. of it a handsome 
youth, who holds a staff in his left hand, and a manuscript 
in his right. At the sight of this manuscript the infernal 
beings still remaining withdraw with the exception of three— 
a wolf, a lion, and a panther ; at last even they cannot hold 
their ground as soon as Lhe youth ittclines his rod towards 
them. When Dughda awakes, she hastens in confusion to 
a wise interpreter of dreams, who is, however, unable to 
expound at once her wonderful vision, and therefore tells 
her to return to him within three days, When she calls 
upon him again at the appointed Lime, he communicates 
to her that the child, with which she has been pregnant 
for 5 months and 23 days, will turn out a man of great 
consequence. The dark cloud and the mountain of light, 
which had appeared to her in the dream, signify that she 
and her son will have to endure at first much calamily from 
tyrants, and similar wicked beings, but that they will 
overcome all dangers in the end, The staff which the 
youth held in his hand signified the Majesty of God, that 
turned against the oppressors. The manuscript in the 
other, hand was the symbol of the prophetic dignity which 
would fall to the lot of her son. The three beasts that 
remained were the three most implacable cnemics of . 
Zoroaster, yet even they would finally have to give way, 
The early life of the Iranian Prophet also coilsists of a 
series of wonders. When Zoroaster was born, a time at 
which other children are wont to cry, he laughed,! and by 





* [Compare the Dizkard, bk. VII. 
ney ay pep’ Ne (reore3S) AOR 4a aw oar 
© Agua ab pelik aighashe(Zartithsht) pavan sar Aeunashn’ bard 


“khandid: “Tt is aso manifest (from (ke good Feliyion) that che 
(Zoroaster) laughed at hig berth. J 
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stich ex{raordinary behaviour drew al once upon him the 
attention of the whole district. Such is the first marved in 
‘his -history. The demons, who naturally knew very well 
the object of Zoroaster’s mission, and who, in order to 
thwart it, endeavoured to destroy the author of their fear, « 
empluyed every means to annihilate him, and more than 
once opportunity seemed to favour them. The province, in 
which Zoroaster was born, belonged to a king Duransariin, 
of whom we know not whether he was identical with the 
Durisriin mentioned above in the table of Zoroaster’s 
genealogy, This king was an unbeliever and the chief of 
all vicious magicians (y&e), for every one then dealt in 
magic according to the statement of the Zartusht-udme, 
The powers of darkness often carried on intercourse with 
men, and confirmed them in their wicked purposes; even 
the father of Zoroaster did not hold himself entirely aloof 
from such dealings.! Now, when Durinsariin heard of 
Zoroaster's birth, and feared that the power of sorcery might 
come to an efd if the child grew up to strength, he speedily 
hastened towards the dwelling of Péurushaspa, where 
he found the child lying in its cradle. Fiereely he drew 
his poniard to murder the child, but before he could inflict 
the fatal blow his hand was paralyzed, and he was com« 
pelled to wilhdraw without having effected his object. 
Such was the second wonder, The evil spirits, however, 
did not yetabandon their game so tamely ; they long hoped 
that their evil designs might prevail in the end. They soon 
formed a design for stealing the child from his flother, and 
brought Zoroaster into the deserl, where they piled up a 
heap of burning materials around him and set them on 
fire, Thus they confidently expected to annihilate him, 
but they were again deceived; the child slept calmly 
* 








* Espedially - according to the Jlegend extant. But Nastur 
*Poshotanji Behramji ere jiigtly remarks that thé Avesta itself docs 
nol support thatopinion, < 
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in the fire, and ‘the mother hastening into the deseit Yn 
search of her lost child found him again. This is the 
third wonder. Not long after this vain attempt, the 
sorcerers made a fresh effort. By the command of 
Duransariin they took the child and laid il on a narrow 
path, over which had to pass a herd of oxen under swhose 
feet they hoped that it would be trampled to death; but, 
when the herd approached, the largest of the bulls took 
the child between his f{cet, and prevented any injury’ 
being done to it, This is the fourth wonder. The fifth 
wonder is really a mere repetition of the preceding. What 
the oxen had refused to do, was tried again with horses, 
The child was, therefore, again laid on a narrow path and 
a herd of wild horses driven over it, but this time a horse 
protected the child from the hoofs of the others, Next, 
as domestic animals could not be made to do any harm Lo 
Zoroaster, Duriinsariin strove to do so by means of 
wild beasts. He ordered a den of wolves to be discovered, 
and the young ones thereof to be slaim during the 
absence of the old ones, and Zoroaster was laid in their 
‘place in the hope that the old wolves might in their first 
fury tear the child to piecos, These children of darkness 
did, indeed, show a great inclination to do so, bul Cod 
closed their jaws, so that they could not hurt'the child. 
On the contrary, there came two celestial cows which 
gave their udders to the child and snekled it. Such 
was the sixth wonder through which the life of Zoroaster 
was presefVed,! S 
After these fruitless endeavours all plans lo destroy 
Zoroaster’s life had to be given up as hopeless. The latter 
now gradually grew up in age, and his father found it 
necessary to have him educated. He selected as teacher 
a man whe led a pious life in the midst of magicians and 
whose ename was Barzinkariis. When Zorogsier was 
a n 
i = Ate a 
» Vide the Dinkgrd, ble, Vile, 
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seven years old, the sorcerers made a fresh allempt against 
him, They hoped that he would not be insensible al 
‘ least to fears and terrors; and, therefore, they, by means 
of hellish witchcraft, brought forth terrible apparitions, 
at which all were startled and took to flight, with the 
exception of Zoroaster, who remained perfectly calm in his 
firm confidence in the protecting power of God. Thus 
he also passed through this trial, which is usually reckoned 
as the seventh wonder. Not long after this Zoroaster fell 
sick, and now the magicians hoped to destroy him, In. 
stead of medicine they brought him some drink prepared 
from poisonous drugs; bul Zoroaster immediately detecting 
its dangerous nalure rejected it, and was again preserved, 
This may be regarded as the eighth wonder, Il may 
have been in the fifleenth year of Zoroaster’s life, that his 
father gave a sumptuous banquet at his house to which King 
Duransariin and Buriintariis, the, most noted magician of 
the time,- were also invited. Here Zoroaster took the 
opportunity of openly expressing his hatred of magic, and 
of proclaiming war against. it. Henceforth the magicians 
trembled in his presence, and watched him attentively, 
Wis further deeds are, however, not handed down to us, 
still it is self-evident that his life was entirely blameless, 
IL is only said that the period of his trials lasted up to bis 
thirtieth year, afler which his picly began to bring 
forth fruit, 

Of all the wonderful incidents which are recounted in 
the lefend drawn fiom the history of Zoroasttr’s youth, 
we are able fo quote only for one the evidence of 
earlier antiquity, namely, the circumstance that Zoroaster 
Jaughed at his birth, which is related alieady by Plinius 
and Solinus,! By this il is not naturally proved that @ll 
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» Pliniue, Z/ss¢+ nat. VIZ, 16i— "0 Risisse eodem die, gee gegiilus 
wssel, UNNI Pominem gacceptyus Zoroasirem Letdem cerebrum et 
palpitasse ui imposygtam rcpeller eg ayn, Sulurae pritesagta sapien: 
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the rest of the wonders were also known to the ancien& ; 
however, it is at least probable that such may have been 
the case with one or the other of them, The Avesta 
relates very little concerning the history of Zoroaster’s 
youth, Itis (rue M, Anquetil affirms that he has found in 
Ys. XLII. 8 an allusion toethe hardships endured dy the 
Prophet in his younger days; hut we believe that the 
passage referred to should be understood differently, So 
also with regard to the 19th chapter of the Vendidiid, which 
could here be cited with much probabillly, bul which we 
would rather appeal to for another and later exploit. 
The later nairatives of Mahomedans show a. partial know- 
ledge of these events; thus the writed Shihrastfui, already 
quoted, who has related the previous wonders of the horses 
antl the wolves, also asserts that Zoroaster eured a blind 
person in Dinaver by means of a herb which he caused ta 
be pressed upon the eyes of the patient, The laughing at 
the lime of birth was likewise known to Shihrastiini a» 
well ag lo the historian Mirkhond ; the laltey also knew of 
the wonderful dream which had visited Zoroaster’s mother, 
Finally, a passage in a scholion to Plato's Alcibiades,’ # 
makes jl very probable that the importance of the numbers 
seven, fifteen, and thirty in the history of Zoroaster's yolith 
was recognized even in aneiont times, 

We now turn to the continuation of Zoroaster's biogra- 
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diag.” “Zoroaster is the only man of whom we have heard 
that de laughed on the very day of his birth, Ifis brain also is 
said to have thtobbed so violently that no hand could be laid 
upon lus head ~a presage of futme wisdom.” Similarly Solinus, 
ce Ls “faque unum novimus cadem hora risisse, gua eral 
ngs, scilicet Zoreastrem mox oplimarum arhum perilssinun,” 
“And so we know that one man laughed at the very hour in 
which he was born, namely, Zovoaster, atterwaids most hilly 
skilled » the best aits.” ‘é 

For foe passage teferr&l to, atde Wahdischftann, Zar asir 
Studien, p. 275, note. © - 
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ply alter his thirlicth year, and to his real prophetic 
career, But here our legend appears to be somewhat 


incomplete. It is manifestly concerned only with the 


work of Zoroaster in Bactria, and is silent concerning hiv 
activity in other parts. Al this point the Bundehesh 
(79, I), expressly tells us that Zoroaster promulgated 
his religion first of all in Aryana-vaija, and hence it 
becomes still more probable that, according to the view of 
the Avesta-followers, we should look in that country for 
the birth-place of Zoroaster; for, if he had been born in 
Urumia or even in some other region, we should have 
been told that the Prophet had travelled to Aryana-vaija. 
Of an immigration to Aryana-vaija the narrative knows 
nothing, while it probably speaks of an emigration from 
that country. The Bundchesh further relates that the 
first man, who accepted the Law of Zoroaster, was his 
uncle Maidhyémiio,’ and this statement is also confirmed 
by the Avesta (Yt. XII. 95). In other respects, however, 
we may presume that his doctrine did not find any great 
sympathy in Aryand-vaija, since he determined to 
emigrate with his truce adherents. ‘This removal is now 
described more in detail by the legend, according to which 
Zoroaster and his followers, after having travelled for some 
time, came to a sca which had to'be crossed; bul no vessel 
could be found anywhere, and Zoroaster thought it indecent 
that his companions, amongst whom there were also females, ; 
should undiess themselves. A miracle helped to overcome 
this difficulty. As Zoroaster stretched forth h& hands in 
prayer the water divided of itself, and the faithful marched 
through it dry-shod. MM. Anguetil and Ménant believe 
the gea here alluded lo to be the Araxes, and this is quile 
possible, ‘assuming, as is indeed the case, that large rivers 
° 
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* Fo. peoiryi» Zaralhushha: malhremcha+ gushia siismioscha, 
§ who fist lis&ned unto theySacied &¥ord and Teachink of Para- 
thushwra.” . 
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in the Irfinian country are described as seas. We, lowered, 
prefer to understand thereby Lake Sevan, thal is, in 
case this expedition of the legend should prove to he an ° 
old one, for which there is no particular evidence yet 
available, Even after the sea abovenamed was crossed 
Zoroaster and his followers did not yel, find thenfselves 
within the limits of Irfin; he still marched onward for the 
whole month of Spandarmat, the last month of the year, and. 
first feached the Irfinian borders on the day of Anérin, the 
last day of the aforesaid month. There a festival was 
being celebrated at the very timé, and Zoroaster was 
amongst the partakers in the feast, M. Anquetil believes 
this festival to have been that of Farvardyan; but that 
festival is an institution of Zoroaster, and we are unable to 
believe that it could have been already soiemnized by the 
Iranians before they professed the Masdayasniin religion. 
{ believe, therefore, with M. Ménant, that the New-Year 
Festival is the one referred Lo, 

During the night after this feast Zoroaster” had a dream 
full of the most auspicious intimations of his future success 
in Irn. It appeared to him as though ho saw in the East 
a countless host moving towards him with hostile intent, 
It surrounded him on all, sides, and did not leave him any 
room for escape. ‘Then suddenly another army appeared 
coming from the South, which put the caslern one to flight. 
The'inlerpretation of this dream is tolerably simple: the 
wagicians and the folJowers of the Agrd Mainyu will take 
all pains” to hinder the dissemination of Zoroaster’s 
doctrine; but the latter will triumphantly overcome all 
obstacles. Only, it is striking that the relieving army 
appears from the South, since the South is, according lo 
Ute general notion of the Irinians, a region which’ perlains 
to the evil beings. Should this portion of the leg ond be 
acient, the friendly ashy must have been ‘aie in 
the earlicr ages as having comeffrom.the West, At the 
close of the festival Zopowster centinme”d chis march, and 
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edne again Lo 2 large river, the Diiitya, on the day Dai-pa- 
mihy alter the beginning of the year. This name does not 
.in any case designate the Caspian Sea as M. Anquetil 
supposes, but the Araxes or Kur.! It must, therefore, be 
assumed that a part of the country on the left bank of 
that riger was at an early period regarded as belonging to 
Irfin, because Zoroaster found himself already within the 
limits of that country when he had reached the banks of 
the Daitya. But, perhaps, the crossing of the Daitya is 
wholly to be omitted in the passage in question, and this 





river is identical with that sea of whose miraculous crossing 
we have already heard, 

Now, on the soil of drin, begins the real prophetic 
career of Zoroaster, his communion with heaven, and the 
revelations imparted to him. There appears to him the 
Ameshaspend Vohu-man6é who introduces him to Ahura 
Mazda, from Whom Zoroaster obtains permission to 
submit certain questions, The first question which is pul 
by Zoroaster is: ‘Which of God's creatures 7s the best on 
earth ?? Whereto he receives the answer:« ‘ He is the best 
of all men who ts pure of heart!’ Then he inquires about 
the names and duties of the angels, about the nature of 
Agro Mainyu, which evil spirit is then shown to him in hell, 
and is reported to have spoken on that occasion the words 
contained in Vd. XIX, 21.2 Thereupon Zoroaster is 
favoured by God with various miraculous signs. He secs 
a fiery mountain and is commanded to pass through the 
fire. Hee docs so and suffers not the sligktest hurt 
thereby, not a hair of his head is singed. After this his 
body is opened and the entrails taken oul; these are 
then replaced in the body which is again closed and Zoro- 


aster is alive as before[?], At last melicd ore is pourgd 
e 





1 Vide Typti, Betiviige 1, 12, 18, 2,22 and Lran, Altarthums, 
qk. I. p. 200 * ® 
* «Do not slay my Gyicked) creatures, Opure Zarathushtra |” 
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over his breast wilhoul his fecling any pain. Zacuasler 
forthwith learns the allegorical import of these acts, He 
is enjoined to explain to men that those who turn Lowards 
Abriman (Agré Mainyu), must wander in a fire as large as 
the one through which he himself has passed, that just 
as his body was opened so also will sireams of blood flow 
from their bodies. Thal melted ore was poured on 
Zoroaster's breast without his being injured by it is said to 
have been a prophecy respecting Aderbi, Mahrespand, 
on whom the same trial was inflicted without his thereby 
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suffering any injury. 

After this Zoroaster receives the Avesta from God, 
with [lis order lo go to the court of king Vishtispa 
(Gushtiisp), and to proclaim it there. When Zoroaster 
receives God’s permisson to' depart, the different Ame- 
shaspends approach him in order to communicate their 
respective counsels. These are the same commands and 
prohibitions as are also given in the 2évitieds and Palats, 
Vohu-mané commands him to bid mankind take great care 
of dqmestic anifhals and especially not to kill lambs without 
any need. Asha-vahishla recommends Lhe tending of the 
fire and firc-altars, Khshathra-vairya orders the care of 
metals, lest they grow rusty, Spenti-(rmaiti forbids the 
pollution of the earth with blood and other impure sub. 
stances, and recommends on the contrary its cultivation, 
HJauryaté entrusts Zoroaster and his adherents with the 
care of water, Amerctiif with that of plants and trees. 

No poffit in Zoroastrian legend can be better Altested 
from ancient sources than the dialogues between Zorvaster 
and Ahura Mazda. One of the principal passages is 
Ys, XIII, 20, where mention is expressly made of their 
ifyeetings ; in other places it is only hinted that, Ahura Mazda 
announced certain doctrines to Zoroaster, which the latter 
progumed to the rest of men, (vide Vsp. IJ, ,3, XIII. 2, 
Ys LX&, 65). Properly apealgag, the whol? Avesta is 
“proof of this statement, fereit is therejna mentioned, in 
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c@ineclion with any! matter in any way important, how 
Zoroaster questioned Ahura Mazda upon it, and what 
piecise answer he received in return. Fiom the Githis 
I might here cite ¥s, XLUL, XLUI., where "Zoroaster is 
represented in conveise with Ahura Mazda.! Accordmy 
to the Zartusht-name, the confeiences took place in 
Jleaven—hence in the Garénndina—but M, Anquetil has 
already pointed to Vd, XXH. 53, as if their conversations 
had been held upon a mountain, The same is also 
reported by later wrilers, and among others by Mir- 
khond,? who says that Zoroaster retired to a mountain 
in the vicinity of Ardebil, from which place he returned 
with the Avesta, This mountain seems to be the 
Savelon.> Of the retreat of Zoroaster into solitude the 
ancients also had some knowledge to record; they even 
admit his sojourn upou a mountain,* which is said to have 
afterwards burst into flames, and whither the king of 
Persia approached with the most select portion of the 
Persian nobiligy , but Zoroaster came out of this fire unhurt, 
and gracefully conversed with those people, and enjoined 
them to be of good cheer, and to make certain olferings. 
Thenceforth he did not hold further communication 
with the people, but only with those who were most 
susceptible of truth and competent to deal with questions 
regarding’ the Deity. The statements of other ancient 








* Datur Peshotanji Bebiamjitefers to the passage s. XL. 7 
as tieating of the conference of Zoroaster with Vohu-mani before * 
his conversation with Ahura Mazda, 

.? Vide », 286 in Shea’s Translation, 

® Vide Lagarde, Ges. Abhandlungen, p. 171. + 

“ Chy pysost Ural. Doryst, p. 448 [A similar narrative is 
found” besides in the Old Testament, Mxodus, XIX 3-18, where 
it is said that when “Moses went down trom the mount, (Sinai) 
unto the peoples... a fu came to pass on thet thi d@day 
in the morning thal @uhere vere thunda® and hghtnings, and 
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chroniclers are of similar import.) In thet the lepend®f 
Zoroaster appears to be marred by a long Aratas; probably 
a multitude of deeds were related in carlier times, which 
Zoroaster was supposed to have accomplished in Mudia, 
The Zoroastrian legend, as we possess il, even in ils 
oldest. form, is founded on tho appearance of Zoroaster in 
-Balkh at the court of Gushtisp, and passes over the former 





narratives as unimportant, 

When Zoroaster, holding the Sacred Volume (v7, the 
Avesta) in his hand, returns from his consultation with 
*Ahura Mazda, the evil spirits and the sorcerers hazard yet 
one last altempt against him in order to divert him, if 
possible, from the right path. Now he is too powerful to 
be defeated by them, nevertheless they bescech him to 
renounce the Avesta, Zoroaster listens Lo Lhem with perfect 
contempt, and begins lo recite the Avesta, whereupon 
the evil spirils are forced to fly and some of them are 
destroyed. This is, according to my view, the event 
alluded to in the rgth chapter of the Vendidiid. According 
to the Zartusht-nime, Zoroaster received the: order while 
in heaven to present himself at the court of Gushtisp, 
whither he now departs after defeating the demons and the 
magicians, This order to go to the court of Gushlisp is 
also confirmed by the Avesta, as we may observe from 
Ys. XV. 14; but, according tq Chaps, XLIV,, XLV, of the 
same book, it appears as though Zoroaster had made an effort 
even at an earlier period in some other provinces of the 
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a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the uumpet 
exceeding loud, ..... and the mount Sinai was altogether on 
a smoke, becausé the Lord descended upon it in fire.’ 

Plin, Hist.N, XL 42, 97. “Tradunt Zoreastrem tn deseriis 
caseo vixisse annis XXX, ita lemperato ut vetustatem non sentiret,” 
“ They eay that Zoroaster lived thirly years in the desey, on cheese 
so preserved as not to feel thé effect of time.” —Phittarch, Quaesl e 


Symp, IV. 1. p. 660,» © 
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Ifinian Sanne With the Avesta we must also believe that 
Zoroaster had formed his resolution in Aryana-yaija to go 
to the court of king Vishtaspa, for it is shown by Yt. V. to4, 
105, thal he had already offered sacrifices to Ardvi-stua in 
the same district to induce the latter to assist him in his 
alliance with Vishtispa, Elsewhere also Vishtaspa and his 
whole family are well known to the Avesta, as M, Win- 
dischmann! has sufficiently proved. However, if does not 
altogether follow, thal the legend always regarded Gushtisp 
as dwelling in Balkh, Hamza and Qazvini would rather 
place their meeting in Atropiitene.? Khondemir affirms that 
Gushtisp dwelt in Istakhr. The ordinary belief, however, 
is that Zoroaster repaired to Batkh, and that there he was 
received in a solemn council by Gushtisp.> The wise men 
who were present al the king’s court endeavoured to refute 
him, Thirly on bis right hand and thitty on his left were 
all compelled to withdraw in confusion, and had to confess 
that a foreigner had conquered them in argument. This 
mental superfority disposed the king from the very begin. 
ning’ to favour the Prophet, and in consequence increased 
the envious desire of those who had previously shone in 
court through their wisdom still Lo uphold their former posi- 
tion, But Zoroaster also proved victorious in the second 
and the third day's discourse. Now when none of the 
sages could toaintain their ground against Zoroaster, 
the’ latler made himself kifown as a prophet; the Avesta 
began to receive favour in the cyes of the king, and 
claimed acceptance, , Bul the king, having listed Lo some 





» Zoroast. Studien, Pr 55. 

2 Tamza, p. 36, cd. Gottw. «gy let of edo y3 351, Qaavim 
LL, 2@7 ed. Wiistenf. e 

3 That Zoroaster éntered by the roof inta the council hall of 
Gushtisp gin a supcinatuial manner is not mentioned by the 
aZarlushiniu®, Dut obakly by MQazvin. Comp. Aso Myce, 
Listor ia vel. Pegs. pS3a0, ahd grt, 
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alicue of the Book, was not conyineed as yet of the trails 
of ils conténts, and willing to consider the matier more 
maturely, he demanded that Zoroaster should remain at his 
court until further orders; and the latter was content 
with this preliminary sucecss, However, even al this court 
his persecutions were vot at an end, The wist men, 
once so highly esteemed, could not console (bemselves in 
their discomfitare, and éndeavoured’ to raise suspicions 
against the Prophet in the mind of the king. ‘They bribad 
the porter of his lowse and (during his absence) dragged 
therein unclean things, ‘sneh as heads of dogs, cits, 
ec, whilst they also concealed some under his clothes, 
Then they alleged before their king that Zoroaster was 
nothing better than an impure sorcerer. The king was very 
angry, when, on more minute inquiry, these impure things 
were found in Zoroaster’s dwelling, and be ordered hin 
to be imprisoned, The time had now come for the Prophot 
to prove his diving mission by a miacle, The king had 
a black horse which he used to ride almost always, and 
which was also very dear to him. When, after. these 
events, the keeper ontered the’ stall, he observed with 
terror that the harse had lost his four lect, which had ‘gone 
back into the body[?].’ Ue informed the king: al once of 
this oceurcence, aad the later having convinced himsell 
of the trath of the report, called in all the wise men; bat 
they were unable cither to advise or tov help, In" the 
meantime Zoroaster lies in his prison, and knows ‘nothing 
‘of these Hents; but on this day of, general distfoss the 
jailor forgets to bring him his dinner, which causes bim in 
the evening to inquire what has taken place, As soon as 
he is made aware oft the accident, he prevails: upon the 
waiter to go the next morning before the king, and to 
announce to him that Zoroaster is ready to help ‘inder 
certaine conditions. The Sings who is helplgss, saffers 
Zoroasiet lo be called, fhe inghires a as Lo ht conditions 
The Prophet Plopnses fpna, eso that con, the fulfilment af 
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each of them depends the re-appearance of one of the 
horse’s fect. The first condition is that Gushtisp shall 
firmly believe in the Prophet Zoroaster, and the divinity of 
his doctrine; as soon as this is done the first foot of the 
horse re-appears. The second condition is that Isfanditir,! 
the son of Gushlisp, shall devote himself entirely to the 
defence of the Zoroastrian faith ; as soon as Isfandifir has 
given Lhe necessary assurances Lhe second [ool also shows 
itself, The third condilion is that the wife of Gushtasp’ 
shall also accept the Law; this is at once proclaimed in 
the qucen’s chambers and she professes belief;? where- 


¥ 





upon the third foot of the horse makes ils appearance. 
Lastly, the fourth condition Zoroaster stipulates for on his 
own behalf; the circumstances which led to his imprison. 
ment are to be minutely inquired into. This inquiry 
proves favourable to Zoroaster, for the door-keeper now 
confesses having been suborned by the Prophet’s enemies to 
introduce the unclean things found in Zoroaster’s house. 
The Prophet ts forgiven, while the instigators are punished, 
Now the fourth foot of the horse also re-appears, and 
Zoroaster attains Lo meriled reverence. 

The Masdayasniin Law is now in such great honour with 
Gushlisp, that the king does nothing without consulting the 
Prophet, The miracle of the horse is also narrated by 





® 

2 The name Isfandidr is also not unknown to the Avesta, but it 
occurs there in its strictly alicred form, Spenfodiita (YL STIL. 103). 

2 In the Avesta also the wile of Vishtispa appears as a patro- 
ness of Zoroaster. She is therein called [Iutapsa, a name which 
might perhaps be compared with the Greck <léossa, In Y{, IX. 
we find Zarathushtra praying that she may co-operate with him in 
his meditation upon the Law,” In Vi, XV. 53, she harsglf 
appears supplicating for the love of Vishtispa, She must be 
identical with the Katiytin of the Shih-niime ; but as the whole of 
the latter naa rative is based ona weak foundation, iLis nol {nfposgibte 
that the autho? of the divest as the catlicr one, should ascribe to 
her another ogin. . 
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Shahrastiini, Mirkhond' relates it quite in Une same man. 
ner, though more briefly, One day Gushtisp declares 
to his Prophet his intention of praying to God for four 
things: Firstly, that he may be shown the place which he 
will occupy in Paradise, Secondly, that his body may 
become inyulnerable in war. Thirdly, that he may parti- 
cipate in the knowledge of all things which have already 
taken place or are yet lo happen in the would, Fourthly 
and lastly, that his soul shall not be separated from his 
body until the resurrection, Zoroaster replies that those 
four requests inay indeed be granted but not to one and 
the same person, that the king should, therefore, choose’ 
which of the four requests he would desire for his own 
person; the three remaining wishes might be distributed 
amongst three different individuals, Gushtisp thereupon 
selects the first of the wishes for himself, There appear 
before him four existences of the spiritual world, Agar 
Khordid, Adar Gushasp, and the two Ameshaspends, 
Bakman and Ardibthisht, They exhort the king nol to 
fear; but the latter is so ‘terrified by the’ appearance 
of the celestial beings, that he falls down from his 
throne, and cannot recover himself for a long time, 
Then Zoroaster performs the Davdu-offering with wine, 
fragrant flowers, milk, and pomegranates, Ile gives 
some of the wing to Gushlisp to drink, who directly 
falls asleep and beholds in a dream Paradiso ®and 
the place which is there destined for him. Peshotan 
receives fie milk, and becomes thereby immortal. “Jamisp 
reccives the perfumes, and to his lot falls wisdom, which 
Gushtisp had before desired for himself. Finally, Zoroaster 
gives some grains of the pomegranate to Isfandifir, and his 
2 = ‘ 
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¥ Shahiastini, vol. Lp. 283 of the German tanslation, speaks 
only, of “che fore-feet of the horse, which again became free when 
Zoroaster was released from prison, Mirkhond (iff Shea, p 289) 
naurates the wonder as abovg, guy mote bideily. 
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bAly becomes thereby invulnerable. By these suecessive 
mitacles the belicf of Gushtisp becomes more and more 
strengthened, and at this time the event narrated in Ys, IX, 
46 is said to have happened, namely, the disappearance of 
the demons underground, At this time also Gushtisp is said 
to have erected the first fire-lemple. Inconsistent as these 
legends do appear at the first glance, there is every proba- 


" bilily that they are in the main very ancient, We have 


previously had occasion to mention Peshotan as the spiritual 
guide of Isfandifr ; as son of Vishtaspa and as immortal 
he is also known lo the Bundehesh (p. 68). The Shah-~ 
nime also informs us that Isfandiar became invulnerable 
through Zoroaster, though in a somewhat different manner, 
by means of a chain which he had received (Shaih-nime 
1134), Jamiisp is also represented in the Avesta as very 
wise. In the Famdsp-nime, which is certainly modern, 
he appears, quite as in the Avesta, in the possession of the 
knowledge of the past and of the future, The narrative 
of the erectionsof the fire-Lemple scems to follow the account 
given in thé 17th chapter of the Bundchesh. Even in 
the Book of Kings Dakiki also relates that Gushtiisp 
erected a temple to the lire Mthr-burain or Burein-méhr,! 
and that this fire has since burnt without smoke. It 
is Lhis fire which we know from the Bundehesh to be the 
third of the holy fires, the fire of husbandmen; and it is 
said’ to have settled during Gushtisp’s reign on the 
mountain Raevafita in Khorfsiin, after it had travelled 
throughout the world without any permanent resthig-place. 
But, according to the same authority, the Fire /rodd, the 
Fire of priests, which had its temple until then on a moun- 
tain in Khuirizm, is also said to have been brought thence 
into Kabulistiin, Shihrastiii® indeed differs here. ge 
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affirms that this Fire of Khudiizm was carried Lo Diirfibpdrd 
in Persepolis, The transference of this Vire af the 
priesthood from West to Kast may perhaps nol have been 
universally believed in Irfin, but can only stand in connection 
with the Bactrian conception of the Zoroastrian legend 
which we haye before us. As Zoroaster emigrated from his 
native country and mel wilh a hoppitable reception from 
Gushtasp, so also the Fire of the priests, whobelonged tohim * 
and from whom they had emanated, must have travelled 





with him towards the East. 

The Zarlusht-néme, our principal source of information 
for the history of Zoroaster, docs not relate his biography, 
but the history of Gushtiisp’s conversion; it therefore 
breaks olf at this point. We shall further on Lreat of the 
few chapters that still follow. Regarding the stories of 
miracles, which we have reported, we belicve we have shown 
that they must be considerably ancient, at least in their main 
fcalures. Yet we observe from the different statemonts 
of Mahomedan authors, that a number of ether miracles 
of Zoroaster, of which we know nothing al present, were 
recorded in earlier times. Thus Mirkhond! narrates that 
Zoroaster had a fire which he could hold in his hand 
without injuring himself, and that the Tire of the Magi 
(the above-named Adar Kid) originated from it, The 
same historiographer further relates that Zoroaster suffered 
molten metal to be poured on his breast without being 
burnt thereby. More important than the above is the 
stalemen® of Firdiisi, that Gushtasp planted a cypress-trec 
in Kishmir, which in the course of years grew lo such an 
enormous height, that no lasso could reach it, and that 
over the tree he had caused a magnificent temple to be 


asected, calling upon all his subjecls to go to the 
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(propely read who Gd, ply)) may be the present city of Fast 
(efimza,$, 37, ed, Gottw.), © , ® 
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Ample, and to olfer their worship {o the tree, which they 
swccordingly did, Later accounts assert that when the Khalif 
. Mutlavakkel caused that miraculous tree to be felled, 
mo less than 2,000 sheep and bullocks could find roont 
underneath il, ard that 300 camels were required for its 
cemosal,' It is evident that this cnormeus tree cannot have 
heen a cypress, for though there may have been large 
‘cypresses, still they cannol grow to the size which is sup- 
posedin that account. To this it may be added that il cannot 
‘be proved that the cypress is esteemed in the religion of 
Zoroaster as a sacred tree, though there are some traces 
which show that such may have been the case [urther 
‘to the West of Iriin, However, all this is easily explained 
if we assume that Buddhism is here mistaken tor Zoroas- 
trianism, The Indian fig-trec, the ficus redigiosa, which 
sends new roots out of its branches into the carth, does 
indeed extend itself to a circumference as large as thal 
described by the legend. ‘This tree is regarded as sacred, 
especially by the Buddhists,’ for they believe that 
under its shadow the founder of their religion was 
invested with the dignity of Buddha. They have also 
the custom of sending sprigs of that holy tree to converted 
countries, and of erecting Lemples by their side? We 
have a detailed description of the transportation of the 
sacred tree to Ceylon, and we can as well assume that 
such lwigs were also sent to Bactria after Buddhism had 
spread in that country, Where, too, we have to look for 
Kishnir and the so-called cypress, has already*been said- 
above. lar later than the legend above cited is another 
one respecting the contest of Zoroaster with the wise 
Chengrenghiicha, an Indian, Brahmin, who went to [rin 
with Lhe design of conquering Zoroaster; but as sooneas 
he h&d listened to the Avesta, was turned from an enemy 

= —— ee! 
* Valler’s Pragmenle uber die ReMyian Zoroaster’s, pp. aa 1} 

2 Comp. Lasgen, Dua. All er thyenste Lady. 
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into a zealous adlievent of the Poophiet This episode fh 
the legend of Zoroaster was acccpied in earlier times, 
because it was believed to be confirmed by the Avosta. 
However, this is erroneous, and M. Bréal has strikingly 
proved,! that Chengrenghacha was no olher than Sankara- 
fichilrya, who was renowned in India, and to whom a 
Digvijaya, ie, a conquest of different territories was 
ascribed, Besides, this famous Bréhmin lived in the eighth 
century of our cra; he could not, thorofare, have met 
Zoroaster. 

All that now remains for us to speak of concerns the 
personal circumstances of Zoroaster in the court at Balkh, 
M, Anquctil has collected the necessary materials on 
this point, and later on M. Windischmann has so fully 
tveated the subject, that I shall have to recall only what 
is already known. Besides the royal family, the fre- 
quently-named king Vishtispa or Gushtisp and his wife 
Hulaosa, Zoroaster also enjoyed friendly inlercourse with 
the minister of the king, Jimispa, of the family of Nvégva 
or Hvydva. We find him named in Ys, XIIL, 24, 
XLV. 17, XLVIIL 9, L. 18, and Yt V. 68 seg, In the 
last passage is described his victory over the demons, 
He stood on similar good terms with Irashaostra, the 
brother of Jamispa, (v/de Ys. XII]. 24, XXVIIL 8, XLV. 
16, XLVUL 8, L. 17, LIL 2.)... We learn from the 
Bundehesh (80, 1 seg.) that Zoroaster had three. wives, 
one alter another. By his first wife, whose name Is 
not mentfoned, he had a son Isatviistra, and three 
daughters—Freni, Thriti, and Pouruchisti; by a second 
wife were born two other song Hvarechithra and Urvatat- 
nara, From these three sons the three orders of priests, 
warriors, and husbandmen are said to have originated,? All 





Vide Journal Asiatizue, 1862, P 497. . 
Though’ great pains have been Aken tg place the legend of 
Pei in harmony with the henoic tradition, this passage, which 
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tfese names ie also known to the Avesta, (vide Ys. XXIII. 
4, XXVI. 17, Yt, XIIL 98, 139). The third wife of 
Zoroaster, being descended from the family of Hvéva, is 
gencrally named Hvévi, (vide Yt. XUI. 139). Her children 
are not mentioned. In the Bundehesh (80, 7 seg,), it is 
said tNat Zoroaster thrice coupled with Hyévi, thrice his 
seed fell over the earth, the yazata Nairyosagha preserved 
it, and entrusted il to the protection of Anahita, until the 
time shall have come when there shall spring therefrom 
the three future Saviours: Oshédar, Oshédar-mah, and 
Soshios, ‘The mother of the last one is called in Yt. XIX, 
92, Vispa-taurvi. These posthumous sons are also familiar 
to the Avesta, as clearly appears'from Yt. XHI. 62, 128, 
1ag,? 

The accounts of Zoroaster’s death shew little uniformity. 
Here we must again make a distinction between 
Occidental and Otiental accounts, The former reports 
are considerably more modern. Only Suidas and the 
Chronicon Aléxandrinum give any information of the event, 
and assume that Zoroaster was consumed by a supernatural 
fire and received back into heaven.* Amongst Oriental 





cutirely contiadicts the earlicr accounts given by us, appears to me 
to prove that the legend originally assumes a different genesis of 
the world than the Irinian heroic legend does, and consequently 
has no connection with the latter. 

? The Pajarkard, which is indeed apocryphal, (in p, 21, 22, ed. 
Bombay), agiees with the rest of the slatemenis, withathe remark 
that the mother of Isatvastra and the three daughters was called 
Unvij, thal the second wife was a widow, named Arnij Bareda, 
whose first husband was called Matunaibir (Mihryar), 

® Quid Zoroastres precatus est, ut mortiurus fulmine ictus 
talerivels ef Persis denuntiavit, ubs me ignis caelesiis consumsegti, 
osstn® mearum crenaiorum cineres servate, et guamdiu hoe facttis, 
reguum a vobis non aufertur: quod fecerunt, Itle autem, invocate 
Os tone, a Mrelesti flamma depasius tngertit, “ For Zoroaster Pwyed 
‘hat when his*hour approacyed, he might slie by lightning ¢ and 
he snid to the Veysians : ‘When gha heavenly fire has consumed 
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writers only Masudi and Dastu Peshotanji Behramji exprcfss 
their opinion as to Zoyoaster's death. The former (vol. 
IL. p.zaz, ed. Paris) simply says:—"' Un died in the seventy - 
seventh year of bis life.” With thisthe Dasluy agrees ; but 
he also adds that the event took place on the sith day 
(Khorshed} of the tenth month (Dai), and that Zordaster 
sullered martyrdom at the taking of Ballkh by Arjisp, (of 
whom we shall hear Turther on}, on the same occasion 
when Lohrasp also lost his Jife. A warrior from the army 
of Arjisp, named Tirbarititr, is said to have entered his 
temple, and Zoroaster is said to have perished by his 
sword. Whence the Nastur' has drawn this aceount J am 
unable to prove, as likewise the assertion of Mr, Malcolm 
(1. 62, note) that Zoroaster died some years before the 


me, preserve the ashes of my (burned) bones, and as long as you 
do this, the kingdom shall not be taken away from you,’ ‘This they 
did. But he, calling upon Orion, was consumed by celestial fire 
and died.” Thos also Sudas, though he makeg Zereaster an 
Assyrian, ‘ 

1 (Dastur Peshotanji seems to have formed this wew on die 
basia of a series of scattered veferences in mast of the well-huowmn 
Pablavi /omes, regauding Zoroaster’s murder by the most wicked 
ereature ever born of man, Zarb adarwalthsh, to whom the 
Prophet himself had pointed as his miuderer in one of the + 
piophelic declaations so fully recorded inthe, filth hook of the 
Dinka d, which says + 


RBDAV}P VI roveress agp) dior pele ayaa -ya Se f 35 Be 





Feo’ poor by -umperds she veides . 0. 
“Asto what constitutes the glorious prophecy and per feet weal of 
Zartusht, (it is manifest that) Ins muider hy 7k7b0 aida vakhsh 
was revealed to Zaitusht himself.” 

. gq bat this prediction of the Prophet was, no dowht, verified is 
confiumed, amongal other evidences, by the testimany & the 
(Pahlavi) Bekman Vasht, ch, U1, 3, the Sad-dar, th. IX. § (with 
T Tipriidiiyaksh whoslew Zaratusht,”) and the Dadastafr-dinz, ch. 
LXNAI, 8, One was Tiribridarvakbsh, the,tarap and heterodox” 
sorcerer, by whom the best ofsmerwas killed.””), o 
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alfove-mentioned invasion, The latter account does net 
seem to be old; on the contrary, the Sadder Bundehesh, 
to which we are already ‘indebted for many important 
statements, asserts that Zoroaster at least did not dic in 
Balkh, but returned to Aryana-vaija after Gushtasp’s 
convetsion,' The same book also raises the question why 
such a distinguished character, as Zoroaster was, should 
have dicd at all? We are informed that when Zoroaster 
asked immortality from God, the latter replied that if 
Zoroaster were lo remain immortal, the wicked Tiirbaritir 
would also remain inimortal, the resurrection would then 
be impossible and mankind without hope. Then Ahura is 
said to have granted omniscience to Zoroaster for one 
moment,? when the latter beheld the delights of Paradise 
and the miserics of Hell, and was satisfied with the 
dispensations of Providence. 














1 The passage (to which Anquetil draws our attention) occurs in 
Sadder Bundehesh, fol, 140 :— 

As wy bedi | wkd Ff si8iT Sf wiadlo Opty wail! , 
ed pba wd Gael ghd 4 9 8 Igy whe 39 ws oh ylyy 
Stayt WA) es wedtey 5609 5 yt sy KT , Nyy whee sree) 
OL wlaprdsil eadilys 9 dod olby y 5 bho! eta? where, 

oye @ what as Lane LA 5 

? (Compare West, “ Pahlavi Texts,” pat, p. t9q: “In the 
Vohiiman Yasht Commentuy (gavd) it is declared that Zaratiisht 
asked tauaorfaliiy from Aiiharmazd a second time, and spoke 
thus:--‘T am Zaratiisht, more 1ighteous and more efficient among 
these thy creatures, O Creator ! when Thou shalt wake re immortal 
as the tree opposed to harm, and Gipatshih, Goshti-Fryin, and 
Chiudkmyin, son of Vishtisp, who is Péshydtani, were made, 
When ‘Vhou shalt make me immortal, they in Thy good religion 
will believe that the upholder of religion, who 1eccives from 
Aitharmazd this pure and good religion of the Alazdayasnan, 
will b&come immortal ; then those men will believe in Thy good 
religion,’ Attharmaed spoke thus :—‘ When I shall make thee 
immortal, O Zaratiisht the Spitimiy! then Lar rbriedar yakhshe the 
Rarap will heconte immortal, and when? thibsidatyakhsh? the 
Karap shall become imnoital thé resumection and future existence 
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Now, after we have became acquainted with fie 
citcumstances of Zoroaster's life, as they are related, a 
question forces itself upon us, Lo which it is necessary, 
owing Lo the importance of the man, Lo find, if not adefinite, 
at leasl a conditional answer. We mean the question 
whether Zoroaster was a mythical or ahistorical character, 
Nobody is likely to consider the accounts, which we have 
transcribed, as historical, We could obtain no clear 
knowledge concerning the interpretation of the name, nor 
the age, nor even the native country of Zoroaster, and all 
this indeed least of all from Western narratives, Lhough Lhese 
are in point of time the more ancient ones. The Orientab 
reports are, il is true, more in harmony. . .As the mosl solid 
nucleus might, perhaps, remain the stacements, that Zoroaster 
was descended from a royal race, thathe had given proofs of 
his surpassing genius already in his fifteenth year, and that 
with his thirtieth year he had commenced the promulgation 
of his religion in the different provinces of Infin, and 
especially in Arrin and Adarabaijin, but abeve all at the 
court of Gushtiisp in Bactria, Such are the particular 
items derived from Eastern sources, with which those of 
Western origin also are not incompatible, Now the 
question is whether we are lo regard all these events as 
mythical, so that no historical nucleus is to be found 
in all these narratives ; or whether Zoroaster is @ historical 
character, whose life was reduced to a bare tradition by 
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aig not possible.’ Zaratiisht seamed uneasy about it in his mind; 
and Aithaimazd, through the wisdom of omniscience, knew what 
was thought by Zaiatiisht the Spitimin with the righteous spint, 
and He took hold of Zaiatiisht’s hand. And Ie, Atthamazd the 
Pigpitions Spirit, Cieator of the material world, the Righteous 
One, even Ile put the omniscient wisdom, in the shape ofewater 
on the hand of Zaatiisht, and said to him thus: 'Devour 1,’ 
And Zaratusht devomed it; thereby the omniscient tisdom was 
interningfed with Zaratiishl, dha sevefl days,and nights Zaratiishe 
was in the Wisdom of” Aitharmagd.’"] ‘ 
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m&ans_ of legends. Both these views have found their 
advocates. The mythical view has been lately represented 
“by M. Kern, who, relying especially upon etymology, 
translates the name Zarathushtra, according to asupposition 
of M, Windischmann, into “a gold star,’”? and who finds 
in the names Pourushaspa (many horses, 2, é., possessing 
beams of light) and Maidhyomao (the middle-moon), a 
reference to the original sidcreal power, and comes 
to the conclusion that Zoroaster was originally identical 
with Mithra, but did not signify the morning-star but 
the evening-slar, Atall events, the import of Zoroaster 
must have been utterly forgotlen already at the time 
when the ancients wrote regarding him, and in the 
age when the Avesla was put together, because there 
the position of Zoroaster is evidently different. We 
can follow this view no more than Drs. Justi and 
Ticle, not because we are opposed in principle to a 
mythical conception of Zoroaster, but because we do 
not believe that sufficient proofs are al hand Lo confirm 
such a theory. Besides, in accordance with our entire 
comprchension of the Irinian epic, we would ouly be able 
to look upon a mythus of Zoroaster as the later-reflected 
myths, and not as the original ones. For, as we have 
shown, Zoroaster is indeed most appropriately inseited in 





the Iriinian heroic legend, and even in a comparatively early 
period, though he docs not belong to it originally. We 
find il, therefore, better, along with most inguirers, to com- 
pare ZSroaster rather with the Semitig prophefs or with 
Sakyamuni, than with the lidiaw Rishis, and toconsider the 
reports of his life as disfigured through their legendary form. 
But now the question will be asked: ‘“ What is legend, 
and what is truth?” We divest the accounts of Zoroastereof 
all mythical adjuncts ; we believe that he was of royal blood; 
that in hig thirtieth year he preached his doctrine in, his 
mative country ; that theslitile aBprobation sawhich® Lheysmet 
with at Lhe bogignisg induced Jahiign Lo emigrate to Bachia ; 





and that he succeeded there in securing adherents hy the 
help of a king Gushtiisp ; and we find that iu all these state. 
ments there lics nothing which is not credible, but 
unfortunately we cannot also prove that (hey must haye 
so happened. It is possible that Zoroaster proclaimed his 
religion in Bactria ; but it is also possible that the Mactrian 
Magi merely asserled for some reason or another the 
ancient connection of Zoroaster with that cily, just in the 
same manner thal the Buddhists cause their Sakyamuni Lo 
appear in Ceylon, etc., where he never set foot. In general, 

if we compare the above-mentioned plain circumstances of 
Zoroaster's life with those of other like characters, we are 
inclined to doubt even the latter. Especially in the history of 
Sakyamuni does there appear to me Lo exist some similarity. 
Zqroaster has in common with him royal birth, remarkable 
supernatural talents displayed in his youth, and lastly the 
circumstance that he enters upon his vocation of teacher in 
his thirtieth year. On the other hand, the assumption of his 
prophetic dignity, and his immediate intercourse with the 
Deity remind one of Moses and the Semitic laws, thatis, in 
the formin which the narrative has been transmitted lo us 
in Chrysostom. Nay more, some analogy has even been 
discovered between the rgth chapter of the Vendidid and 
the history of the temptation by Mathew; even here a 
Buddhistic parallel may also be found, namely, in the 
femptations to which Sakyamuni was exposed by Mara, 
and here Buddhism, indeed, seems to be the borrowing partly, 
We can ere, of course, merely allude to such points of 
contacl; but in our opinion they would well deserve a 
closer study. After all this, the only thing certain 
that we can extract from the whole of Zoroaster's 
bfography, is that he really did live. The proof for this 
assumption lies in the internal evidence, which will be fully 
discussed later on, that is, in the strict and thoroughly well. 
considertd method which is displayed throughout the 
whole religion, and’ whigh necessarily ‘shows that a single 

oar 
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individual at least put his finishing hand to it, whatever 


may have been his name, 

That Zoroaster left bchind him some manuscripts is the 
opinion generally held by the ancients. The opinion of 
Hermippus on the writings of Zoroaster is well known, 
and proves the existence of such writings, as are 
ascribed to him, in the third century before Christ,! 
Even Western authors admit that Zoroaster left behind 
him his revelations in writing, the original text indeed 
being named according to Masudi (T. H, 126-ed. P.) 
Besti (Avesta), and that, as an aid to its right understand- 
ing, he afterwards wrote+a commentary under the name 
Zend, and later on a second commentary under the name 
Piizend. After Zoroaster’s death the theologians of the 
Zoroastrian religion wrote a fresh explanation of the earlier 
commentarics under the name Barida, [It is not our 
purpose to enter here into this subject, which must be 
more fully discussed further on; only we shall here remark 
that the Bogk of Kings also is familiar with this Avesta 
and Zend and often mentions them, But, though the Book 
of Ksings distinctly teachos us that Zoroaster first taught 
the Avesta and: Zend during the reign of Gushtisp, and that 
consequently these books could not have been in existence 
before, still it commits the inconsistency of supposing their 
existence in an earlier period. Kaikhosrao especially is very 
often represented as reciting the Avesta and Zend (Shih- 
niime, p. 964, Il. 11 seg; (Vul. ed. p. 981); p» 985, Il, 3 segs) 
According lo one passage (p.910, 1. 5), even Frédiin depo- 
sited in Baikend the Avesta written in golden characters. 
Such inaccuracies seem to me to prove that the artificial 
arrangement, according to which Zoroaster is placed at the 
close, of the mythical period, had not yet entirely confe 
into vogue. 


Now, alter wo have made the necessary remarks upon 
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> Comp. *Mindischmann,*Zerces/, Siudien, pp. 288 Seqs 
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as 
the personality of Zoroaster, we may turn to tho reign’ of 
Gushtiisp, and consequently to the promulgation of the 
Prophet’s relixion. Lohriisp, having entrusted the kingdom 
to his son before his own death, retired to a fire-temple at 
Balkh., According to Fitdiisi a religious war follows very 
close upon Gushtiisp’s embracing the Zoroastrian Law. The 
demons are anxious that the intelligence of the great 
revolution, which has taken place in Irin, should soon 
reach the cars of Arjiisp, king of Tiirfin. The latter at once 
determines not to tolerate the innovation, He sends an 
embassy with a letter to Gushtisp, wherein he admonishes 
the latter not to listen to the allurements of Zoroaster 
but to return to the path of justice. Should Gushtiisp 
comply with his demands he promises to give him rich 
presents ; but shouldhe not take his admonition to heart, he 
threatens to come with an army in a few months and to 
desolate Irn, Gushtisp communicates the message 
received to his confidential fiiends, Zarir, Isfandiiir, and 
Jiimisp, and these undertake to give the proper reply to 
the king of Tiifin, in which they particularly warn him 
not to approach Irfin with an army, as they themselves 
intend to march with their forces towards his country, 
Then preparations are made on both sides and the 
hostile armies meet near the Oxus. This batile, however, 
differs materially from carlier ones in the fact that Gushtiisp 
knew its result beforchand; for he had on his side 
Jamisp, the Wise, who, as we already know, was cognizant of 
the past as well as of the future, and who then told 
Gushtasp that the battle, though it would turn out a very 
bloody one, would surely end in his favour, What Jiimisp 
had foretold naturally happened. In the single combats 
Which took place, Ardashir, Sheru, and Shedasp, the, three 
sons of Gushtisp, fell. Then Keriimi, the son of Jamisp, 
forced* his way into the fight. The imperial banner, 
which the Iniinians had abandongd in dhe géheral tumult, 

was recaptured by Kerdii,eafid when theeMirinians cut off 
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one of his arms he held the banner firmly betwen his teeth, 
while he fought with the other arm. But at last he also 
‘fell under the blows of overwhelming numbers, Several 
others among the most valiant hinians also perished; but 
in the end Zarir, the commander-in-chief and brother of 
the kin'g, came on the scene and caused great destruction 
amongst the Tinanian heroes. Thus affairs went on for 
two weeks, and Arjisp promiseda handsome reward to 
whosoever amongst his heroes would vanquish Zarir; but 
nobody dared undertake the task. At last Biderefsh 
undertook it, But even he did not venture to meet Zarir 
in open combat, and shot him dead with an arrow fired 
from an ambuscade, The death of Zarir produced great 
terror in the hearts of the Iranians, and king Gushlasp, 
having failed in animating his heroes to avenge the death 
of Zarir, made a vow that in case he should succeed in his 
battle with Arjisp, he would resign his crown to Isfandiir 
and his‘ army to Peshotan, whilst he himself would 
retire into gdlitude afler the example of his father 
Lohrisp. This vow was naturally a stimulus to Isfandiir 
to distinguish himself, He threw himself into the thickest 
of the fight, slew Biderefsh and brought back the arms 
and the horse of Zarir to the Irinian camp, In a short 
time no man dared 1isk a combat with him. Arjasp 
finally gave up the battle as lost and fled. The deserted 
army offered to accept the true Faith and was pardoned 
by Gushlisp, 

This battle between Gushtisp and Arjasp, which we 
have just narrated, is in its principal features also current 
in the Avesta. There, too, we find Vishtiispa frequently 
praying thal he may conquer Arejat-aspa, (Yt, V. 10g; IX, 
30; XVI, yo; XIX, 87). Arcjat-aspa himself also onc® 
(Yt. V. 116) appears praying that he may be granted a 
triumph ower Gushtisp. . 

* Gushtiisp then cqmmissioned Nestay, the son of Zagir, 
who had fallen én, battle, to invadathe kingdom of Arjasp 
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and io press further his victory, while he himself 
returned to his country and sent his son Isfandiiir all over 
the world to propagate the Zoroastrian Law, The latter 
nowhere met with opposition. The Kaiser of Riim and 
all princes showed themselves willing to embrace the new 
religion and requested him to forward the religious ‘books, 
Isfanditiv was then soon able to inform his father, that the 
Jaith of Zoroaster had been accepted throughout the 
world, Gushtisp, however, did not appear to remember a 
word of his former vow to cede his throne voluntarily to 
Isfandiar after his successful return, On the contrary, 
circumstances assumed quite a different aspect, and showed 
the pious Gushtisp in allogether a peculiar light. Kerzem, 
a kinsman of the royal house, who hated Isfandiir, 
calumniated the latter to his father, affirming that he had 
collected an army Lo dethrone Gushliisp, The king readily 
believed the calumniator and despatched Jiimasp: with a 
letter ordering Isfandiar to return forthwith to the court. 
Jimasp, as well as Isfandifir himself, knew ‘that evil days 
awaited the prince if he should answer the summons, 
Nevertheless, both were of opinion that the commands of 
his father must be obeyed. They regarded the whole affair 
as manifestly a trial which had come over the IJoro of the 
Faith, and which the latter had to meet with courage 
Gushliisp, indeed, caused heavy fetters to be laid on 
Isfandiar on the ground of high treason, and ordered him 
to be carried to the stronghold of Kenbedan,! there to be 
bound fast to four iron stakes, Tow foolish “such a 
proceeding was, Gushtfisp was soon {o learn. Some time 
after this event the king went to Zibul in order to pay a 
visit to Rustem, The visit lasted very long, fully two 
years. Meanwhile the news of Isfandiar’s imprisonment 
spread abroad, and the king, who had no need of being 

7% ry ‘ ara 

**According to the,author of Mujmil tha fortress of Kenbedafi 
is identical with Girdkh, wrich ts supposed to-lis in Miizenderiin, 
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altaid any longer of thal hero, almost abandoned 


Zoroaster’s religion. Arjjisp also heard this intelligence 
‘ with delight, as it offered him some prospect of vengeance, 
for the army, which Isfandifir had placed under the 
command of his son Behman, had in part disbanded 
iiself,‘and in part marched to the vicinity of Kenbedan, 
in order not to be far distant from its beloved 
commander. As soon as Arjfisp received certain inform. 
ation of these events, and particularly of there being no 
troops in Balkh,! he levied an army, and gave his son 
Kehrem orders to advance against that city, he himself 
following soon after with a second army. The project 
succeeded, and Balkh was taken by surprise, no garrison 
being found there excepting Lohriisp and other pious men 
who adored the sacred fire in retirement, It is true that 
Lohriisp immediately Look up arms and placed himself at 
the head of the effective burghers; but, though he sold his 
life dearly, he was unable to prevent the taking of the 
town. After his death the fire-temple was invaded and 
the remaining pious priests were slain, With their blood 
the sacred fire was exlinguished, and both the daughters of 
Gushtisp, Humii and Behifrid, were taken into captivity. 
Still it was fortunate that it occurred to one of the wives 
of Gushtisp to steal away from the town in Turkish 
costume, and 10 go to Sajistin in order to communicate the 
important intelligence to Gushtiisp. The latter, thereupon, 
speedily levied an army; bul no sooner had he approached 
Balkh,” than Arjisp came with a second fofte to the 
assistance of Kehrem, It is remarkable enough that 
Ruslem should have let his guest depart, when his 
position was so desperate, without rendering him any 
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Inde@d, Melgunof (das nirdliche Ufer, elo., p. 134), mentions a 
mountain-peak Girdkdh, which lies in the vicinity of the road 
leadiug fidtn Asteriibid to Shithrid 

* > Here end the portions, of the Book, of Kings co*hposed by 
Dakiki, 
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assistance, The battle belween Gushtisp and Arjiisp was 
a very fierce one, in which many heroes [ell on both sides. 
Thirty-eight sons’ of Gushtisp, who look part in the 
struggle, all perished, Gushtisp, losing hope, took to 
flight and was closely pursued by the Titiinians, who 
attempted to capture him, Fortunately the flying Ininians 
came to a steep declivity, the approach to which was only 
known to Gushtiisp, who led thither his army in safety.* Now 
the Tiirinians who pursued him, could not find any way up 
the mountain and were forced to remain content with 
blockading the Irinian army on all sides. In this embar- 
rassed position Gushtiisp was now completely helpless, and 
turning to Jamasp, asked him whether he eould find any 
means of escape, Jiimasp replied that nobody except 
Isfandifir was able to deliver,him from danger. So Gushtiisp 
determined to address himself to his heroic son, whom he had 





2 The names of these sons seem to be paitly mentioned fn 
Vt. XUIL 101, (Zarre-vaire, Vukhta-vairt, Srtraokhshqn, Ker esaokh- 
shan, Vania, Varaaa, Bijsravah, Bereayarshii, Tiayarshit, 
Perethua shit and Vizyarshii, These names, 1 suppose, belong to 
the brotheis of Gushtiisp iather than to Ins sons, Zaitivalit is 
identical with the Persian Zatir, the son of Lohiiisp (A wraal-spar)« 
Vide Yu. V. 112, Among other names West belicves BYtsraval 
to be possibly the same with Pat-Ahosrav, a brother to Vishtispa 
in the Yadkéri Zaritin. (Comp. Darmesieter, Yi, XII 
p. 205, n. §.)] 

*Thave no doubt that this mountain is the same with that 
mentionedéby the Bundehesh, and named Alap-d-friyad (' tf came ta 
help”), According to the view of the Bundehesh this mountain 
appears to have been severed from the extensive range to which it 
belonged ai the time of Gushtiisp’s flight, and to have offered a 
refuge to that religious king, [West reads Madotiyaid (‘ come. 
sothelp”), and rendeis the passage in which this name oceuis as 
follows :—“ From the same Padashkhvirgar mountain unto Mount 
Kiimis, which they call Mount Madofriyad—that in which Vishtiispa 
routed Agjisp-—is Mount Miyiinidasht (‘ md. plain’ and was 
brokén off from that moantain thee.” « Vide « “Pahlavi Texts,’ Bune 
dehesh, chapter XIL 32.) ~ - * 
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so'deeply offended, and Jamasp was again the bearer of his’ 
message. Again did Gushtisp declare his resolution to 
‘renounce the throne and to retire into solitude, in case he 
were rescued from his present danger, and offer to make 
Isfandiiir his successor, Should the latter refuse, the empire 
of Iraiut was undone. Jimasp dressed as a Tiriinian stole 
through the ranks of the enemy and succeeded in reaching 
KXenbedan, where he communicated to Isfandiir the pro- 
posals of Gushtisp, but found Isfandiar very little disposed 
to consent. At last, however, the persuasions of Jamisp 
induced him to forget his personal grievances, and to 
render the desired help to his father. Isfandifir then forced 
his way through the hostile army, killed many Tiifinians 
and revived the couage of the Iranians ; whilst Arjasp on 
the contrary became despondent, for he had trusted that he 
would be able to bring the war to an end without the inter- 
ference of Isfandiir. And, indecd, in the ensuing battle 
Isfandiir achieved great feats of heroism; he captured 
Kergesar alive, who alone ventured to fight with him. 
Besides, he killed so many Tiirinians, that Arjiisp once again 
abandoned his army intent only upon safely regaining 
Tian. 
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Tuk ancient Persians made usc of two distinct characters. 
So early as in the Inscriptions of Darius the term dipis 
denotes an inscription ; and this word may be derived from 
a verbal root @p, which has been preserved also in other 
Irfinian languages in different derivatives. To this root we 
might especially trace the Greek woid dduépa which was 
employed by Ktesias and other Greek writers as a name for 
the Persian Annals; but which, as may be gathered from 
the testimony of Herodotus (V. 58), was used at an early 
period to denote a book ora manuscript. Iefgdotus seems 
to believe thal the word was originally Greek, and perhaps 
derived from dé ; but this opinion is distinctly erroneous, 
for the word is strictly Persian and comes [ram dif ; even lo 
the present day (he Persian word defter means a book. 
From the same root we have the words d/b/stéin, “a wriling- 
room, a school"; dévtn or divdn, which means “a writing 
book, or chamber” in the Armenian archives, and the Mod, 
Peisian word diwér, Arm. dpir, “a writer.” As regards 
the origiital meaning of the root ai, | suppose if to be 
identical with the Skr. 2/4, ' to besmear,” and, therefore, also 
contained in the words /:p¢(“ spreading over, writing”) and 
lipthara (“white-washer, writer”). This supposition 
isnot contradicted by the fact that the inscription, which 
Darius calls dipis, is cut on rocks, since we know that the 
engraved Ictters were also overlaid with gold og painted. 
On the contrary; this view ts confirmed by the Mod, Persia 
words ylyo déwar? “wall,” cand ga désey, “brocade,” 
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which must be traced to Lhe same root. Another Old Persian 

» expression for writing is #2-prsh, which is also used by Darius 
‘and contained in the Mod. Persian xivishtan, I scems 
to have migrated further westward and to have found a place 
in the Sclavonian dialect, wherein words like primo, 
“writing, ” &c,, point to the existence of aroolfish, Lo which 
might’ also belong the Old Prussian words :—peisaton, 
“wrillen’’; pessade?, “ wriling.” Accordingly, we are able to 
point to the use of two distincl terms for the art of writing 
among the Southern Irinians, However, the case is 
different with respect to Northern Iran. Here we find a 
name fora wrillen document only in the word xaska, which 
may be identified as a word borrowed from the Arm. pps) 
“to transcribe,” But this etymology is uncertain, and no 
other name for wriling exists, Wherever books aicreferted 
to, allusion is frequently made to memory (davethra) and 
recitalion (mareckra). This circumstance shows beyond 
doubl that the sacred lore was originally impressed on the 
memory of scholars by tradition and oral instruction, It 
would be rash to infer from this circumstance thal in olden 
Limes the use of wriling was unknown Lo the Northern 
Irfinians; whereas Herodotus states that Deioces, after his 
accession Lo Lhe throne, caused most of the events of his 
reign (o be recorded in writing, The fact, however, is 
that cven al the present day we can only put forth 
conjectures as to the character of the Northern Ininian 
writing, 

On the other hand, our knowledge regarding the style 
of writing ju Southern Iriin reaches as far as the beginning 
of the Achaemenian monarchy, especially if we ascribe, as 

‘we probably may, the small inscription in Murghab to 
the fpunder' of that dynasty, The earliest form of Southtrn 
writing known to us is found in the inscriptions of the 
Achaemeidac ; consequently we have the advantage ¢ of ils” 
ayingbeen™ Lransiilled Ip us in ‘the very fi form in whichit was,. 
oviginally unsctibedy It is a'vartely of tfe so-called cunal- , 
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form writing, but one differing considerably from mal 
others, which il surpasses in simplicity, This circumstance 
gives sirength to the theory of the comparatively later’ 
origin of the Old Persian cuneiform writing, which is 
locally the most Eastern species of its kind, A more 
intricate system of cuneiform writing is found in translations 
standing side by side with the Old Persian texts, Jn North. 
ern Iain we meel with inscriptions following this intricate 
cuneiform system, engraved by kings still unknown to us, 
in Media as well as in Armenia. Western Iran, the land of 
the Zuphrates and the Tigris, however, is specially famous 
for such specimens of cunciform writing. On the contrary, 
not a single line in cuneate letters has yet been discovered 
eastward of Persis. Although M. Ferrice thought he had 
met with such inscriptions in Balkh and Farah, his belief 
has not been contirmed by later research, and it must, 
therefore, be regarded as erroneous, That the cuneate 
writing was confined to the western part of the Jrinian 
kingdom, is sufficient proof that it could nOt have been 
derived from the East. IL would be more reasonable to give 
it a northern origin; but the most probable view is that it 
came from the West. In dealing with this subject we need 
not be struck by the dependence of the Southern Lritnian 
kingdom upon Northern and Western Iriin, for we have 
lighted upon similar facls in other paris of oum study 
of Irfinian civilizalion. We repeat that the use of cunciform 
wriling throughout Persia proves that the latter country, 
as well asthe whole western frontier of Iriin, was more or 
less familiar in ancient times with the civilization of 
Babylon and Niniveh. Yet the specific identification of 
the Old Persian cuneal system with the more ancient 
ayaiems, presents no insignificant difficulties, The Old 
Persian cuneiform writing is the only system which really 
“deserves-to be called an alphabel; all other vaweties arc 
. mer€syllfbaries. Several: “peculiatities in the Old Persia 
. wriling make its idenilificatiqnewith the Apertan systems 
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ifpossible. There are signs which merely stand for the 
_ vowels 7 or #, but none for a. The Ietler, which must 
* be followed by a in reading, denotes at the same Lime certain 
‘vowel-Iess consonants. Thesearesome of the characteristics 
considerably differing from the earlier systems, which 
contain certain signs for syllables, eg. rv, 71, &c, The 
letters. wz and v are distinguished in the Old Persian 
alphabet, but not in the earlier cuneiform systems, 
Assyrian writing has no signs for aspirates, while the Old 
Persian carefully distinguishes the hard aspirates at least. 
These paculiarities do not allow us to connect the Old 
Persian alphabet either with the Azarian or the Assyrian 
syllabary: on the contrary, they exhibit some points of 
contact with the Babylonian. The ideographic sign for 
king (which would formerly have been read waga) is taken 
from the Babylonian, and lately M: Oppert has found 
altogether nine such signs corresponding to the Babylonian 
ones! This circumstance supports the- theory which 
ascribos a Bi sbylonian origin to the Old Persian alphabet; 
and M, Oppert (p. 244) supposed that it was for the first 
time systematized by Cyrus or at jis command, after the 
occupation of Babylon, by the Persians, For this purpose 
tha Old Persians seem to have fixed on 36 words which were 
represented in Babylonian by ideograms, to each of 
wvhichs they altached the value of a single character, 
The alphabet was rendered still simpler by bringing into 
the new system only angular and single cuneal signs—the 
latter being horizontal as well as vertical—frof three to 
five of which fundamental elements the different letters 
were formed? In this way we may account for the change 
, from the syllabic systems to the method of writing in letters; 








df Oppert, “ Sur la formation de Valphabet perse,” Fournal 
Astatique, 1874, pp. 238 seq. 
5 In Oppert (cdid, pp. 242 seg.) we find a table of Babyloniat” 
characters fom which thé Old Persian alphabet is Sippoged to , 
have | heen developed. 
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However, we are at a loss for any explanation of the high 
proficiency allained by the Persians, which led to their 
invention of an alphabel Lo replace the cumbraus mode of . 
writing in syllables, Besides, it is scarcely possible to 
assume that the cunciform writing was the only method 
which people could make use of during the rule of the 
Achacmenidae. It is true that it has many advantages for 
monumental inscriptions; nevertheless, ils incongruities 
must have been felt in the ordinary intercourse of life. It 
is impossible to suppose that letters, edicls,! or literary 
works, for instance the royal annals mentioned hy 
Ktesias, were written in cuneal letters. It is more 
probable that, along with the cunciform alphabet, another 
system of writing was in use for cpistolary or literary 
purposes, What this system was and whether it sufficiently 
correspouded in principle to the former, we cannot of 
courso state, for we know nothing about it, Bul since a 
regular alphabet was known in the countries west of their 
own, besides the cuneiform system,® it is likely that the 
Old Persians may have borrowed a similar mode of writing 
from Babylon or Assyria and adapted it to thee own 
language. In any case, however, il could not have been 
perfectly suitable for employment in the Old Persian dialect, 
owing to the natural wanl of harmony belween an Indo. 
Germanic language and a Semitic alphabel, But suck 
inconsistencies have lasted to the present day through the 
whole of [rinian history; while the inconvenience arising 
from the Mse of a Semitic alphabet need not have been 
insuperable, since if was used only by natives, whose 
knowledge of the spoken language must have made up for 
the deficiencies of the written alphabet, 

$he period of the Achaemenidac was followed by the 
empire of the Parthians; and we haye already slated “that 





* Herodotus I. pp. 124, tage * 
2 Comp, Schrader, 26 Assprisch Gabylon, Keitinschs iften,p, 167. 
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thre ‘Atsabidan Stamped their coins with Greek legends in 
Greek characters, But, on the olher hand, a number of 
. coins are still preserved, which owe their origin to the age 
vf the Arsacidac, probably to the satraps (viceroys), and 
which are inscribed in the native language and character, 
Upon, these coins M. Levy has based an elaborate and 
admirable treatise—his “ History of Iranian Writing in the 
Parthian Period,” Most of the coins alluded to in this 
work belong to Hamadiin, Sherfiz, and Kermiin,? 7. e, to the 
South and West of the kingdom, That they owe their 
origin to the Irénians can be clearly demonstrated, since 
they exhibit the device of a fire-altar and a man standing . 
before it in prayer. On several of them we observe also 
the image of Ahura Mazda himself, similar to the symbol 
of Him found on earlier monuments, The effigy of the 
king also supports this view, Indeed, he does not wear the 
high tiara of the Great King, but he has an Irénian 
head-dress, which on the later coins is evidently the 
Patidina. Qn one of these coins, however, the king is 
shown holding a sceptre, a flower, and a goblet, as on the 
monuments of Persepolis. All these circumstances evince 
the correctness of M, Levy's theory that these coins must 
be ascribed to the Irfinian salraps, This seems to have 
been indicated also by the position of the king’s face, looking 
fowards the right, whereas the image of the Great King 
always looks towards the left.. The coins bear legends in 
indigenous characters ; the letters belong to the Aramaic 
alphabet of the fourth and third century B..C.g as it was 
used on monuments in Asia Minor, as well as on the coins, 
seals, monumental columns, and papyrus fragments 
discovered in Egypt.§ Hence it might be inferred that 


» bf Levy, Beitrige sur aramiischen Munskunde Eréns tind 
aur hunde der ilteren Pehlevischrift, ZddmG. yol. XX. pp, 421 
seq. Gf aso Fiance, Lenormant, Z¢udes sur Valphabet Pehlug* 
aFournal Asistique, 1865, vol, IL, pp, 180 seg. 

* Levy, tid, p. 438. 7°,” Ibid, p.*aa8, 

* .¢@ . oe 8 
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the Persian satraps, lo wliom Lhe coins bélonged, caustd 
them to be struck, if not under the sovereignty of . 
Alexander, then under the Seleucidae and throughout the - 
whole period of the Arsacidac; and during this epoch a 
species of Aramaic writing may have been naturalized in 
Irfin, Inscriptions with traces of a similar character have 
been found also in [olvan and Khuzistin.' They scem to 
have been akin {o the Nabatean and Palmyrene alphabets, 
but the samples of them now existing are nol quite 
sufficient to allow of any definite opinion being formed 
regarding them, The question as to the origin of those 
inscriptions will, therefore, remain undetermined until 
solved by further research, Another group of coins has a 
bearing on the history of Ivinian writing, The more 
modern ones are like those descrihed above ; yel they must 
be placed before the beginning of the Sassanian dynasty, 
These coins are divided into two classes. The greater 
number of those included in the first class must be assigned 
on numismatic principles to the time of Phraates I, and 
Mithridates I., while some of the remaining ones may 
perhaps belong to the reign of Phraates IV." ‘Yo these 
coins M, Levy traces the so-called Parthian writing, which 
he is inclined to call Western Pahlavi, [Lis found on the 
monuments ascribed Lo the first Sassanidae, bul not on their 
coins; and after their Lime it becomes quite cxtincl, The 
coins comprised in the other class must, according to M, 
Levy,® be ascribed to the time of Vologeses II. (130-149 
A.D,), Tac alphabets onthe coins of both these clagses are 
now regarded as the forerunner of the species of writing 
current under the firsl of the Sassanide. It follows, then, 
that the latter cannot have been developed from the former, 








a 





_ * Levy, 27d, p. 445. 
* * Vide tablet I, Nos, 1—10"in Levy, who placegsthe coins 
numfered and 9 in the timo“of Pinadtes IV, ; 
* Ibid, pe AgsS. 
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but that both must have sprung at the same time from the 


Aramaic alphabel, which ought to be considered ‘as their’ 
common parent, and which is found on weights, seals, 
and gems belonging to the Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
Achaemenian monarchies. From the same alphabet first 
arose what has been styled the Southern Pahlavi writing, 
which M, Levy would call Eastern Pahlavi;! while the 
alphabet, which is known asthe Parthian or Persian Pahlavi, 
must be distinguished as Western Pahlavi, which dies out 
after the inscriptions of the first two Sassanidae, astern 
Pahlavi, on the contrary, remained in use and developed 
gradually into the form in which we find it on the later 
Sassanian coins and in the Parsi manuscripts. We quite 
agree with this view of the development of the history of 
Iranian writing; only we admit that we cannot exactly 
account for the names Eastern and Western Pahlavi. 
Although I concede that this species of writing may have 
been current already at a very remote period in Eastern 
Ivfin, where thé oldest Indian character (the so-called Arian, 
the use of which for an Irénian language cannot be proved), 
may have existed with it, and that the Eastern Irfsiians may 
have possibly employed it whenever they wrote anything, 
still we must hold to our supposition that there are no 
facts before us to show that this alphabet was first intro- 
(luced ‘precisely into Eastern Irfin, and thence gradually 
extended to Lhe Wesl. According to our opinion, we can 
here, again, distinguish between North and South. The 
so-called Western Pahlavi was chiefly current in the North, 
in the territory belonging to the Parthians. It died out 
afler the fall of the Arsacidae, since, as the power of the 
Sdssanidac grew in the South, the style of writing there 
current prevailed. The most important point here” is 
that no essential difference ever existed between these two 
alphabets? and that both of thém owed their origin ‘unques# 


* Levy, p. g56. 
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tionably to WesterneSemitic, Lence it is thal vowels are 
imperfectly distinguished in all such alphabets, since they 
contain only three vowel-signs, v/a. those for a 7, and the, 
Such a deficiency must have been very inconvenient in an 
Indo-Germanic language, as all the yowels could not have 
been accurately indicated by those three signs as in the 
Semitic languages, So the alphabet became in course of 
time more and more developed, as, from the time of Kobad 
L, writers began to employ an increasing number of new 
combinations consisting of two or more consonants linked 
together. I do not entirely dissent from the opinion 
expressed by Prof, Westergaard', that among these com- 
pound consonants are also found some arbitrary characters ; 
but [believe that their origin may be regarded as on the 
whole regular and natural, It was a current style, which, 
though hastily wrillen, was not disagreeable to the eye ; 
and to the natives, who understood the language, its 
difficulties may not have been so hard to surmount as they 
appear fo us.4 oe 

According to our view, M, Levy is on the right path 
when he traces the so-called Zend alphabet, that in‘which 
the Avesta is written in our oldest MSS., Lo the Southern 
Iranian writing (Eastern Pahlavi). Several of the charac« 
ters of both these alphabets are quite similar; bul there 
is a number of signs peculiar to the Avesta alphabet, v/24 








» Zendavesta, vol. 1, p. 20, 

* The vericty of writing which we have here desigfated a4 
Southeri hinian, is also called UVavarsh or Z/uentiresh, A much 
quoted passage of a Parsi book (Cf my Z/usv. gramm. page 22) 
expressly names Usvarsh as an alphabet, and, indeed, as the 
writing of Seviid, This statement can casily be :econciled with fhe 
arguments adduced above, é 

" Cf his Beitrilge, p. 460, A different view, however, is 

* held by Lepsius, who, in the,second edition of hig, Standard. 
alphebets, ep 120, is inclinedmto regard the Avesta alphabet ag 
olderf from which, he supposes, the ofdinary*Pahlavi alphabet Was 


+ - Ls 
+ first reduced in the lime of fe Sassanidac, 
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tlfese of the aspirates, which cannot easily be provedl 
to have been developed from the Southern Iranian writing. , 
’ The distinctive feature of the Avesta alphabet is in the 
Vowel-signs. It not only comprises the matres lectionis, 
(ze, the vowel-signs for @, 2, 2); but all the vowels, even 
the sltortest ones, are represented ip it and set down in the 
_same:line with the consonants, just as is the casein our 
European alphabets. This peculiarity distinguishes the 
Avesta alphabet from all the other alphabets of Irin and 
of Asia in general, For, not only is this characteristic 
absent in the Old Parthian and Sassinian systems, but, 
likewise, in the cuneiform as well as Arian characters, 
since the former only represents the matres lectionis, 
whilst the latter docs not place the vowels on the same 
footing with the consonants, but merges them in the 
consonants themselves. A single Asiatic alphabet, the 
Armenian alone, possesses such characteristics, According 
to our conyiclion the Avesta alphabet does not seem to be 
older than tlt Armenian; perhaps, to a certain extent, it 
may be contemporaneous wilh it... 

In systematizing the Avesta alphabet the object which 
the people endeavoured to obtain could only have been 
to enable the reader to peruse the Sacred Texts as 
accurately as was necessary. It is probable that it was 
apecialy intended for particular individuals who had to 
read the Sacred Books to the people and who might be 
liable to commit slight crrors in haste owing to the 
defects of the writing in use; but it is less prébable that 
the object in view was to help the general reader by 
means of a clear or lucid alphabet. I believe, therefore, 
tht the inventor of the Avesta characters chiefly studied . 
the requirements of the public readers ofthe Iranian 
Scriptures, for much, in fact, depended on accuracy in 
reading them aloud (Comp. Wasna, XIX. 6). We should 
however, err, if we assumed that such was thesexcitsive 
abject of the, Avésta alphabet ;, nothith® indicates that ite’ 
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Was ever regarded as sacred. Firstly, “we find th&t 
the majority of the Parsis do not strictly believe that the 
Avesta was originally written in the Avesta characters 
that we now possess; in fact, they have sometimes’ 
employed the modern Persian alphabet, and in modern 
times all the fragments of the Avesta, but most fre. 
quently the Khorda-Avesta, have been printed in Gujerali. 
Secondly, the Avesta-writing has not seklom been found 
also in Pahlavi works in the rendering of certain isolatud 
words, mostly such as could not be made out by any 
other means. Just in the same manner do we find the 
Avesta characters frequently used in Pahlavi glossaries 
to show the pronunciation of certain Pallavi expressions. 
Thirdly and finally, we may add that the Avesta alphabet 
probably contains more signs than are required to exhibit 
the Avesta Text. The wriling in the oldest MSS. of the 
Avesta, as well as in the later Indian MSS, copied from 
them, diflers somewhat Irom the characters used in the 
MSS. that were transcribed in Yezd and Keemin.'! ‘This 
difference is, however, unimportant, and, except in minor 
points, is perhaps duc to a taste for elegant penmanship. 
So far we have traced the history of Iriinian writing from 
the earliest times to the more recent period, by the help of 
coins, inscriptions, and written works thal ara still in 
existence, Moreover, there are some notices upan Old 
Iriinian alphabets by some Mohammedan scholars, who have 
written on the antiquitics of Iran, Amongst these wrilers 
the jearnofl author of the #vhrést occupies a pre-cininent 
position. The majority of these notices reler evidently to the 
modern Sassinian period and furnish no incomplete survey 
of the alphabets then current, It must not be supposed 
that the various specimens of writing, which trey describe, 








%,\ These will be found in *my <Albahérischen @rammatil, 
pre #8. Whe slight differene® in them seems also"to contravene 
+ the theory that our ett MS§. cane trom Yeed, - 
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represent quile'as many systems; several pf them may bé 
supposed to be distinct merely in the apparent shape of, 
-the vharacters, just in the same manner as in the later 
“styles Taaliq and Shikest may be distinguished, Never. 
theless, we ought to assume a varicty of systems in a few 
vases, where a great difference exists in the number of 
letters. Itis certainly not accidental that the author of the 
Fihrist Gxes wpon seven as the number of alphabets ; the 
Parsis also believe that Zahmurath was gifted with the 
knowledge of seven descriptions of writing,’ which was after 
him transferred to Yima, Elsewhere, too, the number 
seven is regarded as the most sacred amongst the 
Ivanians.—First of all is to be mentioned the alphabet of 
Mani, which is probably one of the oldest in the series of 
alphabets named in Fihrist, Since there aye several 
evidences tg prove that Mani systematized a particular 
alphabet, this fact must be considered as beyond all doubt. 
It is probable that Mani did not wish that his books should 
be accessihi@to unqualified readers, and consequently 
wrote them in an alphabet which was only known to his 
disciples. -This alphabet must have been distinguished 
from dther Iriinian alphabets more by the shape of the 
characters than by ils intrinsic nature. As to the number 
of letters, our authoritics are, however, disagreed. While 
Epiphianes affirms that the alphabet of Mini contained 22 
symbols,* afler the manner of the Syriac alphabet, the 
author of the #rhrist asserls that it was made up of a larger 
number of characters than the Arabic alphaDet, z.¢., of 
more than 28 signs. One single specimen of that writing 
would be sufficient to remove all doubts,—A second 
important alphabet is that which is called by the author of 
the, fihris\, the: Din-defterih (as we), which» ag” 
is name also denotes, served for writing the Avesta, 
—A— A — : 
* Cf. my Dprsi-grammatitn p. 139. 
3 Bpiphanes, Adv, Za-rgs. TI, p, 02% ed. Patav. 
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Wastidi, who tells us somewhat more én the subject, 
fications that this ‘alphabet had 60 letters and was not 
employed exclusively for the Avesta.’ It might be regarded 
to a cerlain extent as identical with our Avesta alphabet, 
which exhibits only 48 different signs, granting the 
assumption that several characters, which were originally 
in exiglence, are now no longer distinguished in our 
Texts. Or we may attach some credit to Masiidi’s opinion 
that this alphabet not only served for transcribing the 
Avesta; but that the remaining 12 Ietters were employed in 
writing other works, which were beyond the pale of the 
Avesta literature.—A third species of writing, which the 
author of the £thrist names Kashtay { es ), is believed 
to have been composed of 28 signs and adapted to seals 
and’ coins. It was, perhaps, almost identical with. the 
earlier writing of the Sassanidac, which contains 
only 24 signs including the ordinary compouns:,4 
and of which it is quite possible that some of the 
characters may still be unknown to us.—Theoprth species 
is styled Half-Kashtay (¢ AGS asd) in the Jhrist, and was 
employed in works on E dieing and philosophy. This 
alphabet differs but slightly from the third. Ilere the 
number of signs is the same; probably the difference 
was due only to the materials used in writing books, 
—Much more unlike the third is the fifth kind of wiiting,” 
‘which the Jihvist designates Veshedebirth ( +198 Sys), 
Ze, “ much-writing,” since it contained no less than 365 
signs, in which, Lhe author says, the mystcries of phystog~ 
nomy were writien, As it was a cryptography we must 
of course believe in the existence of a great mullitude of 


‘ « 


“Cf, Lepsius, Das urspritugliche Zendalphabet (ferlin, 1863), 
p. 338. Masiidi, I. p, 124, The Jvdpvs/, 1. 13th ed, Fliigel. 
*," This view of “Lepsius = no doubt, supported byithe Paisi 
tradivinal yritings. 
ee + 2 Mordtmann eZ@in@,, o VIEL tablefes. 
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“Mfiracters, even if we do not vegard the numVer oA 
as authentic. ,What the shape of these lelers was way 
‘should like lo know; however, Lhe breyily of the’ author’s 
Matement does not admit of any conclusion. It is possible 
that the author of the #vkv/sé meant such contractions ps 
are to'be found in the Huzvaresh writing described above ; 
_ but it is also possible that the style of writing in syllables, 
“akin to the more complicated species of cuneal letters, 
survived from the carliest limes Lo the period of the 
Sassanidae.—A far simpler alphabet is the sixth 2az-sahrih 
(?) (rope ly), de, cryptography. Itwas a twofold species 
comprising 25 as well as 40 signs, about which we can say 
very little in particular, because in all probability Ibn 
Muqaffa himself never saw it. The same may be said 
regarding the style of writing which he calls Shah-dedirih 
Caprosls ), or‘ royal writing,” and which must have been 
yor much like the foregoing. —Finally, the seventh and last 
species bears tie appellation of Nanteh-debirih (aye ool), 
Ae, the “rise g of letters or books,” Besides, it is also 
stated thatsome books were written in the old Syriac 
langauageand read in Persian. This is somewhat analogous 
io whe, the same author says regarding Zevdreshn. 
Nevertheless, this alphabet is said to have been formed 
of only 33 simple characters without any contractions 


whatever, 
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I, 
On (nz Home AND AGE OF THF AVESTA, 


General Remarks. 


In writing my “Civilization of the Eastern Irinians ta 
Ancic® Times,” I did not devote a separate section to the 
question respecting the home and age of the Avesta, 

*I believed taal the list of geographical names occurring in 
the Avesta woult,sufice to show its Eastern Iriinian origin, 
aad thi a deacription of the stale of civilization it depicts 
would be enough to prove its great antiquity. 

Lhave since been charged by my reviewers—with the 
exception of the criticism of M. Tomaschek, (Ausland, 
1883, No. 42)-—wilh over-estimating the age of the Avesta, 
and disregarding the important arguments in favour of its 
Median origin, Iam, thergfare, compelled to go more fully 
into the subject, in order to justify the view Lhave adopted. 
I ghall begin with the two following statements: — 


(1) The country in which the civiliza- 
tion of the Avesta people took 
ils rise, was really Eastern Iran, 
x2) TL is a civilization of greal antiquity, 
and datos back at least to a time 
antecedent to the Median and 

» Porgian kings, ° . 
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Ishall now make it my task separatcly to verify these 
two statements, and met the arguments adduced on the 
opposite side,! I shall also endeavour not to overlook any 
of those arguments, claiming at the same time similar atlen- 
tion to all the reasons I may bring forward on my own side. 

A few preliminary remarks before I begin—- ‘ ; 

1, The expression, Home of the Avesta,” is not quite 
precise. It may be asked whether it is meant lo denote 
the territorial extent of Zoroastrianism and the home, of 
the Avesta .people, or the province to which the Avesta 
owes its origin. I take the expression in the former sense ; 
for it is not evident whether the Avesta was originally com- 
posed in Sogdiana, Merv, or Ragha.? Even if we were to 
identify the home of Zarathushira, the place where the 
Avesta was wrilten would still remain uncertain. The 


oon eee ee 


* I shall make use of the following abbreviations in quoting 
from writers to whom I shall have to refer often :—~¢ : 
«Sp. 1. For Spiegel, Vishsagpa oder Hysgespgs und das Retch der 

Bakirer ; Sybels IListorische Zettschrifl. veh, Vu. 
Pp. I seg. * 

2 Sp. 2. For Spiegel, Veber das Vaterland und das Zeitaller des 
Awesta; Zettschrift der deutschen morgentindischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. XXXV. 1881, pp. 629 seg, 

3J, 1 For Justi’s Review of my' Osfirtin, Kultur, “ Civilization 
df the Eastern Liinians”; Piilolog. Wochenschrif?, 
asth November 1882, No. 47. 

4. For C, de Harlez, Avesta traduit, 2nd ed, Paris, 1881 ; 
especially the “ Introduction.” 

51.2 ForC. de Harlez, Le calendrier Persan et le pays ortyts 
naire du Zoroastrianisme; Bulletin de Vkthénbe 
Oriental, 1881, pp..79-97, 159-183. 4 

6H.3. For C. de Harlez, Review of my Osfiranische Sulfur 
im Alterthume; ibid, 1883, pp: 217-225. 

7H. 4. For C. de Harlez, Origine de VAvesia ef son inlfrpre. 
tation; Le Musdon, vol, 1. 1882, pp. 494- 50ng* 

1 shall speak espcbially of Ragha at greater length fugther, 

on. 
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question as Lo whether we can at all speak of an Eastern 
hi®nian civilization is more practical. The difficulty lies in 
discovering whether the territory occupied by the Arians 
of the Avesta differed from that held by the Medes and 
Persians in historical Limes. 
» As regards the age of Lhe Avesta, we cannot merely 
“speak of it as “overestimated. ?? (J. 1, Sp. 1477). ‘The 
question is simply this :—Is the Avesta of greater antiquity 
than Medo-Persian history? Is it of more receni dale, or 
contemporary with it? 

3. Dr, Spiegel (Sp. 2, pp. 639-640; cf. also Sp. 1, p. 11) 
says: “Now, as regards the theory of a Bactrian origin 
for the Avesta, only indirect proofs can be brought in 
support of it, for once only is-Bactria directly mentioned 
byname.*’ Again, Prof, C. de Harlez, (I. 1, p.xlv.): “On 
afivme génératement que ce (ée the home of the 
Avest} fut Bactriane.’ For my own part, as I have 
Suggested in my first remark, I do oot believe that the 
“Bactrian co oantry was the special home of the Avesta, 
1 am much mor@ inelined to be guided by the general 
gontrast between Eastern and Western Irdin, which appears 
to me inherent in the nature of the country, and 
which is so prominent a [ealure to this day in Persian 
history, 

4. Ifinally, let me observe that, naturajly, I do not 
look on the Avesta as il now exists as identical with the 
original Avesta. I entirely agree with Dr. Spiegel, who 
says (Sp. 2, 638) Our Avesta is a prayer-book abridged 
from the great Avesta for liturgical purposes,” — But what 
conclusion must we draw from this? Probably no more than 
that the Avesta, as we have it, is incomplete, and has even 
in matty instances undergone much alteration; nevertheless 
its substance is entirely derived fiom the original, Lowever, 
il is Wy ho means ceilain, (though not impossible, ot 
rather ve ry probable, and in some cages evident), thal in the 
‘compilation of this “ Manual of “Litmpy, 7” Such wes 
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inserted in’ the text [as mere explicaitve words or 
commentary|, n order to distinguish the matter inserted 
we must discover certainsigns. Let me point out some of 
them. If any phrase disturbs the metre, which would be 
otherwise regular, it may be regarded as an interpolation. 
Now the question also arises, whether such phrases are 
composed by the compiler, or are extracts from some “other 
genuine téxts of the Avesta, All isolated passages, and 
especially such words and expressions as have no proper 
connection with the context, must be carefully cxaifined. 
They should only be brought to bear generally on questions 
concerning the history of civilization, where they in no Way 
contradict the other statements of the Avesta. Above all, 
we must beware of attaching too great importance to brief 
and isolated observations, On the contrary, we must be 

always careful that any passage brought forward as proof can 
be supported by others. Asa rule, the evidence of latpuage 
is not to be relied on, We do not even know how far the 

language of the original sacred hooks was familiar to the? 
compilers of the “ Liturgy.” That thorlime which clapsed 

between the writing of the original Avesta anid the Compila. 

tion of the “Liturgy,” was a period of transformation of 

language, is, so far as | am aware, generally accepted. At 

best, it is only when grammatical and material evidences 

coincide, thal we may filly attach importance to the 

latter, 


The Home of the Avesta, 


After what I have said in my opening statement (1) the 
question may take this form: “ What were the places 
inhabited by the Aves{a people? Jn whal country*did the 
civilization represented in the Ayesta,take ile tise and” 


’ 
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develop itself?” Every one will allow that* the answer 
{osthese questions must be sought in the first place in the 
Avesta itself, . 

Dr, Spiegel (Sp, 3, pp. 639-G4o) says: '' Moreover, it is 
incorrect lo assert that the Avesta makes no reference at 
all ‘to Western Iriin; for not only is Lake Urumia (Chai- 
chasta) mentioned but also Babylon (Bawri). ‘Thus it is 
familiar with the Jand west of the borders of ri. Among 
the arguments in favour of an Eastern Irinian origin for the 
Avesta, particular stress is generally laid on the evidence 
of the register of lands in the first Fargard of the Vendidad, 
witere only names of Eastern Irinian places occur. 
Without taking into consideration the fact that Ragha 
and Varena cannot be regarded as Eastern Iranian 
districls, and leaving out of account Airyanem vatjagh, 
we must nevertheless recollect that in Vendidad, I, 81, it is 
expressly staled that other places and towns existed whose 
names did not appear on the register. Besides this, I 
.must confess that I consider the age of this first Fargard to 
be greatly over-gst}nated. ’”? 

, ProfsC, de*Harlez agrees with the writer quoted above. 
(H, 3, p. 222): 

" Puis nous considérerians le pays de l’Avesta comme 
Eran septentrional et non comme ortental, One région 
gut s’dtend jusgu’au Suddela Mer Caspienne, ne peut ttre 
prise pour POrient del’liran” 

As regards the latter remark it must be admitted that 
Ragha docs not belong to Eastern Iran; it lies close to 
the natural bridge connecting Western and Eastern Trin, 
Now, if all the other places mentioned are in Eastern 
Iriin, then surely, in spite of Ragha being mentioned, we 
are jaslilied in speaking of an “ Eastern Iranian civilization,” 
It musl also at the, same time be accepted asa known fact 
that at this one point only it extended heyond the frontiers 

s 


* é 
Gf similuly Sp. a, pete, 
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ofEastern Irfin. The very nature of the country sufficiently 
explains this circumstance ; for, when the Ivfnian people Iful 
reached the " Bridge of Khoriisiin,” they must necessarily 
have gone further westward, for deserts prevented their 
expansion towards the North and South, 

At all events, it will be allowed thal the name Eastern 
Irvin is more appropriate than Northern Irin would be. 
To the latter must, however, belong Atropilene, while 
it could never have included such places as //a/tumat, 
Harahvati, Pisana, Vatkerta—pure Avesta names—hich 
belong to modern Alghinistin, 

Northern Irfin, morcover, has no exislence ag a geogra- 
phical division, Between the North and the South, whether 
towards the West (Media, Susiana, Persia), or towards 
the East (Afghinistiin, Baluchistiin), there is no natural 
boundary; but the central desert of Persia divides the 
plateau of Irin into Eastern and Western distrifts. A 
line drawn from Asteribid, through Tebbes to Kirmiin, 


“ 


nearly marks the division ; but North and South of the" 


Persian desert the two halves meet again 

The main point of my argument is this:—that, fn spite 
of the reference to Ragha in the Avesta, Lhe greater 
part of Media, all‘Atropilenc, Sustana, and 
Persia, were outside the pale of the Avesta 
people. But these were the very countries, which, in 
historical times, were especially the nurserios of the 
civilization of nations. 

Hitherto I have confined myself entirely to mecting the 
objections of Prof. C, de Harlez to the term “ Eastern 
Trinian Civilization,” on the ground that Ragha is 
mentioned in the Avesta, Let us now consider Dr, : 
Spiegel’s remark, against which a great deal may be 
urged, 

1, Besides the register of countries in the Veqdidad, 
I also Gas my theory of an Eastern Irinian origif for the 
Avesta on the juxtaposition of all tha nameseof pla uC cs" 
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occurring in it, and on the very interesting passage, Yt. 
X.°13-14, where, speaking of Mithra, the yaseda of the 
tising sun, iL says i— 
“Who first, decked with gold, 

Grasps the bright mountain-tops } 

Thence he looks over the whole land 

Of the Arians, the glorious one, . . 2+ where 

navigable waters, 

Broad with swelling waves, flow 

To /shkata and Poruta, 

To Moru, flaraiva, and Gava, 

To Syghdha and to Qarisem,”» 

Dr, Spiegel does not refer to this passage; and yel il is 
of special significance, for in it the name a/ryi-shayana is 
expressly used for the ‘“Landof the Arians? Of the seyen 
names of places il mentions, two, viz, Zshéatéa and 
Porutth? are unknown; the others, without exception, are in 

_bastern Iran, and four of them appear also in the list of 
‘countries natned in the Vendidad, 

Here, then, wohate a very important passage, analagous 
iv the register of places often quoted, which indisputably 
adds to its value. 

2, Idonotsee whalarguments can beadduced todisprove 
the antiquity of the fist Fargard of the Vendidid. ‘This 
document need not be regarded only as an cnumeration of 
tribes, butas a part of the Avesta itself; and that it is of later 


. she 4 Ss 








* Should any one be inclined to consider the words @ sAkalom 
to giz) ‘zemcha as an interpolation, the passage would in tha case 
prove even more useful to my aigument, ‘The insertion would, of 

, course, be of later date than the original text itself, and would serve 
as an gdditional proof that, even during a period later than that in 
which the [Tymn of Mithia, (Yt, X. 13-14), was composed, the 
airyé-shayana was still confined lo Kasten Trin. 

® Tlaagz also situates them in astern Iniin ((L 1, p. 448, 
note 1), Zé/d. pp. xxiv, and xlvi. with refesence to the passage ciled , 
“above fromahe Mithya Yasht, 
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date than any other part cannot be proved with certainty. 
If Lhis were so, it would be even more striking, that, with 
the exception of Ragha, only names of Eastern Trintan 
places occur in il, Again, we must not be misled by the 
frequent use of the modern forms of these names," for this 
is sufficiently explained by the various revisions of the 
Avesta, during which it is easy to conceive the revisers 
would haye preferred to exchange obsolete names for such 
as were popularly current, or which al Icast nearly resembled 
those in common usc. “ 

I may further observe that I do not ascribe to then 
transcribers of the Avesta the alteration of ,the nanics, 
which was doubtless the work of the revisers, lo whom 
the old terms were, indeed, no longer familiar. Again, the 
loose grammar of many passages in the Avesta must nol 
be ascribed to careless copying of the manuscript; but 
rather to the ignorance of editors adapting th&r own 
language to the text, : ‘ 

3. The concluding passage, “There are also other 
places, &c.,” proves next to nothing’ The places could 
equally well have been in Eastern Iriin, s6 far ag may he 
inferred from the Lone of the writer. At all events it would 
seem very singular that a Zoroastrian of Western Iran should 
look on the districts of Eastern Irvin only as God-created, 
thus entirely ignoring the claims of his own country. 

4. Bawri cannot be mentioned by way of proof, So 
far as the question relates tp the home of the Avesta 
people, we must confine ourselves to those districis only 
which are included in Irin. But Bawri was the home of 
the Dahaka, and therefore situated in a forcign country 
according to the Avesta. The power of Babylon mayer 
probably have been known to the old Iranians, but ‘this is 
no reason for supposing that it was within the lerritory of 
the Avesta people. 

g. It is by no megns impossible thal Chaichastis Lake 
Brumia, “If so, it forms a singular exception tosthe numer 


a? 
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ous other localities mentioned in the Avesta. Perhaps, as 
in the case of Bawri, we may assume that it was situaled 
heyond the district inhabited by the old Irinians, lying, as 
a matter of fact, at a considerable distance to the West of 
their Lerritory, Perhaps it was at some later period that the 
name Chaichasla was given to Lake Urumia., But upon 
this I’shall dwell further on. 

T must now discuss the question in detail. 

As regards the geographical names occurring in the 
Avestt, I must refer to the list of mountains given in Yasht, 
XIX. 11 seg. It is to some extent of no value, since their 
exact positions cannot be assigned to these mountains, ” 
With the hap of the Bundehesh some information can be 
gathered concerning the following names. The Ushiddo 
and the Ushidarna sland in Sogestin, and therefore in East- 
ern Iriin, as does also Upari-saina.! The Antar-kangha and 
Schindava are Lo be looked for in Kandiz, /.¢,, on the frontier 
belween [vin and China; Syamaka andl Va/raka in Kabul, 
‘Raiva lies yy Khorisin and near it sland Spextodhata 
and Kadrua-aspe Which, according to the Bundehesh, are 
sjlualednear Tus (Meshed), Only the Asvavao is situated 
in Alropiitene, Of the other mountains mentioned, the 
Avsura, Matnakha, Vati-gaisa, and Taira, ave well-known, 
and lo these FT shall revert further on, Finally, we must 
mention Aaririsa, whieh is supposed by the Vedas to he 


> 


situated in Trin, 

To the geographical statements of the Bundehesh 
allach little impotlanee, since il sets up a world-system of 
which no trace is Lo be found in the Avesta, Nevertheless, 
if we rely on its authority, all those mountains, the+ 
weographical positions of which we can trace with its 
help, must he in [astern rin, with the single exception 
of the Asnavant. 

The following are the other geographical names 





Bans ee 


(fest, “ Pahlavt ‘Pexts,” part 1. pp. 36-37 wote. 
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occurring in the Avesta :—Aryana-vatja ; the rivers 
Datya and Darja; Sughdha and Gava ; Qdrivem ; the 
rivers Rangha (with the Gandha or Gudha) and Aridot- 
surva-Anahita; the mountains /Yara-bersad? with the Zaire 
and Hukarya; Kangha, Vatsha, and Khshathré-sauka ; 
the lake Voru-kasha; Moru; Bakhdhi; Nisaya; dlaraiva 
(Vati-gatsa); Vatherta; Urva; Marahvats ; Maitiimat ; 
Vehrhinad(Khnenta); Varna; Chakhra; Ragha; Plsina;s 
Hapta-hindavo ; the lakes Kansu, Chatchasta, Fraadineva, 
Husrava, Vanghaeda, and Awshdinava ; the mountains 
Ushida aud Ushidarna, Araura, Mainakha, and Lrsifya, , 
and also the river Vitanghvat?, 4 

T need not here mention again Bawri and K¥irinta, since: 
I haye already stated my opinion regarding them; as 
also Ishkata and Poruta. Of Ragha, too, I have spoken 
already. Here the point in question only refers to those 
parls of Eastern Iriin over which the Avestagpeople 
extended themselves, Chakhra and Varna mark the 
period of transition and are to be sought {gr, according” 
to general belief, in Taberistin. If, apart from this 
district, Eastern Irn was the scene of the civilization of 
the Avesta, are we not then amply justified in speaking 
of an Eastern Ivinian civilization ? 

We may still further simplify our task, We may pass 
over the names Vanghazda, Awzhdinava, and Vitanghvati, 
as there is no means whatever of forming an opinion as 
to their situation. The same may also be said of the 
mountains Mainakha, Erzifya, ‘and Arziira, The Aryana. 
vaija forms a group with the Datya and Darja. Therefore, 
wherever the latter were situated the Aryana-vaija must 
have been near them, and its position is never distinctly , 
described ; bul the description includes that ‘of the Dillya 
and Darja, The same is the case with the Kangha, 
Vaiska, Khshathra-sauka, and Hara-berzali which includes 
the Tatra and Hukarya. Again the Sughdha at! Gava, 
the Vehrkdna and Khhenta form ohe group. 
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, 
The Rangha, the Ardvi-sura, and the Voru-kasha, are 
generally considered by my critics to be mythical places, 
and, as far as! know, no one has been able with any 
certainty to locate them in Western Iran. Therefore, they 
are also useless for purposes of evidence.! 

As regards the remaining names, nine of them belong 
indisputably Lo localitics in Eastern Iran (Sughdha, Qarizem, 
Moru, Bakhdhi, Elaraiva, Harahyali, Haitumat, Vehrkina, 
Pisina), since they exist there to the present day, The 
remaitiing eight, namely, Nisaya, Vali-gaisa, Vaikerta, Urva, 

» Hapta-hindavé, Kansu, and the mountains Ushida and 
Ushidarna,*, are now generally recognized, even by my 
opponents, as having been situated in Eastern Iran, On 
four of the names or groups of names (Aryana-vaija, ara. 
berzati, Kangha, Frazdinava), no unanimous decision has 
yet been arrived al; nevertheless most writers, at feast in 
the cas@ of the two last mentioned, are inclined to locate 
them in Eastern Iriin. Only two localities, viz., the Lakes 
“*Chaichasta and Husrava are looked for in Western Irin, 
and this without gnyedefinite reason. 

. He must be very hard to salisfy who is not convinced 
by the arguments set forth above. In my opinion they 
poink so decidedly to Eastern Ivin as the home of the 

Avesta people that further confirmation seems hardly 
necessary. Nevertheless, I hope to be able to prove that 
Aryana-vaija and Iara-berzati should be sought in the 
Bast, or at Icast to show thg insufficiency of the arguments 





+ In my “ Civilization of the Eastein Trinians,” pp. 34. sey, 
and pp. 45 seg, I have explained the theory of the Rangha being 
the Jaxartes (Syr-daryf), the Ardvisura the Oxus (Amu-daryii), 
and thg Voru-kasha Lake Aral or the Caspian Bea. Besides, this 
view is also shared by others, 

® Doubts might certainly be raised as to the district of Nisaya, 
which means only “ 2 settlement,” nevertheless we have a passage 
in the V@ididiid (1. 8), where its situatlan { is described, Cf also 
M. Tomaschek, Ausland, 1883, pp. 822- 823, 
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on which the theory of their situation in the West is based, 
Lake Chaichasta we must deal with later on. 

In the first place, as regards Frazdinava, no one has as 
yet assigned it to Western Irin, bul the whole testimony 
of iradition agrees in locating it in the Rastern provinee,' 
Dr. Spiegel’s latest remark on the subject is indee a 
somewhat diffident :—" Frazdiinu or lragdinava is, ac ‘cord 
ing Lo the*Bundehesh, a lake in Segestiin ; but M. Lagarde 
has (not unreasonably) traced its name in that of the 
Armenian river Hrazdan, which ts possibly rrect 
sevceaceeee” Every one will surcly allow that the, 
similarity between an Armenian and an, Irinian 

name proves nothing at all as regards the idéntity of the 
places named, but rather renders such identity improbable. 
The Avesta mentions a river Haravati and the Rig-veda a 
Sarasvali, but no one will venture to assert that these 
rivers were, therefore, identical, & 

Until quite recently, no difference of opinion existed 
concerning Kangha, Vaiska, and Khshathrézsauka, Ther 
Avesta places Kangha evidently in Tiyiiny? which is always 
understood to be the country north of the Oxus. The 
testimony of the Bundchesh, the Minokhired, and of the 
* Book of Kings” by Firdisi, agrees with that of the 
Avesta, IKangha is always referred to as a district in the 
far North-East. Lleve we surely have a firm footing, 
which we should not fail to make good, unless we wish lo 





* Cf especially Bahman-yasht, ch, ILL. 13, West, “ Pahlavi 
Texts,” part Lp, 220. Aithaimazd spoke thus: ‘O Zaratiisht 
the Spitimén, when the demon with dishevelled hair, of the race 
of wiath, comes into notice in the Eastern quarter, first a black 
token becomes manifest, and Hiishédiir, son of Zarntiisht, i is born 
near lake Frazdin’’ Again, Bundehesh, ch. XXIL 5 (bid. 
p. 86), 

* Yt, V. 53-54, 57:58. CA O..K. A. pp. 52-54, J98-199. 
Windischmann, Brdéal, Justi, De Harleg, are all agreed iff locating 
Xanga in the East. 
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cut away Lhe ground from under our own feet. And yet 

Dr. Spiegel starts a theory that Kangha was in the West, 

(Sp. 1, p. 20); but apparently without any authority, and 

in direct opposition to the evidence of tradition which he al 

other times values se highly. His line of argument runs as 
follows: —Kangha was the home of the Hunus, the enemics 
of Vishtiispa. The Hvyaunas and the Vardhakas appear 
elsewhere in the Avesta as the focs of Vishtispa. The 
latter may be identified with the Chioniltae and Varlae, who 
dwel#on the western shores of the Caspian. But this is not 
possible, if Eastern and not Western Iran was the scene of 

Vishtiispa’s | career, So Dr. Spiegel thinks fit to locate 

IXangha, 109, in the West and to look there also for the 

Iunus, though at the same time acknowledging that “ there 

is much evidence to show that il was in Eastern Iran,” 

adding, however, “but the possibility always remains, 
that there were Hunus also on the western shores of the 

Caspian.” : 

* But Dr. Spiegel, who laboured after a “historical” 
explanation of the Avesta with so much determination and 
achieved his object with so much success, makes the 
following stalemenli—"The fact ought lo be ad. 
mitted that, as far as we can gather from 
native sources, Kangha was situated in 
the Bast.” We ought certainly not to have sacrificed 
this fact for the sake of etymology. If it will not agree with 
the Chionilae, well and good; we must not try to identify the 
Hyyaunas with the latter, or clse we must concede that 
Vishlispa’s activity extended to Eastern as well as toWestern 
Irfn. Can we not with justice use Dr, Spiegel’ own 
words:—“ The possibility remains that there were IIvyaunas 
(Chianitac) also on the western shores of the Caspian” ? 

Let us now consider the Chionitae and Varlae, whom 
Dr. Spiegel (Sp. 1, pp. 16 seg.) would identify with the 
Toyatea and the Varedhaka of the Avesta, The identity is 

« purely elynological and not historical. Does the identity of 
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peoples follow from the identity of their names? ‘The Mardoi, 
for instance, are said to have lived both in Persia and 
Hyrcania, and the Daai on the eastern shores of the Caspian, 
but at the same time beyond the Tanais-Jaxarles and in 
Persia,! Is it not rather probable that this similarity of 
names is only apparent? Even in external form the, two 
words Vardhaka and Vartae are not alike. Dr, Spiegel* 
derives ihe word Auyaona or /Tyaona {vom the hagua of 
the Avesta and from the Middle Iranian word hayita. 
Dr. Geldner,® on the contrary, is of opinion that the*word 
should be derived from /va-yaona, meaning ‘one who , 
goes his way, a wanderer, a vagabond,” According to 
him it is not generally a proper, but a generic name. 
If this etymology be correct—and the passages in the 
Avesta seem lo support it—then the identification of the 
Chionitae with the Hyyauna loses all value as historical 
evidence,* ) 

But, now what do we know of the Chionitae?. Ammianus 
says of them :—' Datiano et Cereal? consulibus gum universa’ 
per Galtias studio cautiore dispongrentur formidogue 
practeritorum barbaricos hebetaret excursus rex Persarum 
in confints adhuc gentium extimarun, tamque cum Chionitis 
et Gelanis omnium acerrimis bellatoribus pignore icto 
soctetatis vediturus ad sua, Tamsaports scripta suscepit, 
pacem Romanum principem nuntiantls poscere precatioum,” 


(17.5. 1.) 


* Cf vol. I. pp, 38, 40-41, O. K? A, pp, 203-204, 200-201, 

° Dr. Spiegel’s reference to the Aayin ri’ in Findiisi, which 
mightbe explained by the change of meaning from the Old 
Irinian agua to the Middle Ivinian hayua, is very ingenious, 
But the Syriac Avena? with its initial 4o docs not entirely suit 
this interpretation, é 

® Avestastudien, p. 83, 

* Spiegel’s etymology of the names, Chionitac and Hvyauna, 
might of itself mark them as generic terms, As such diagua is 
often enough employed in the Avesta, (wide vol. I, ps. 28-29; 
Oh K. A. ph, 191-192.). “a i 
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If we add to this another passage from Ammianus (18. 
6.22) to which Dr. Spiegel docs not refer and wherein 
Grumbates, the king of the Chionitae, is mentioned with the 
king of Albania, we have the sum total of our knowledge 
of the Chionilac. From the latter being named with the 
Gelans, who must of course be understood to be 
the ihabitants of Gilan, and with the Albanians, it is 
indecd more probable that they dwelt on the western 
shores of the Caspian. On such an uncertain basis, or al all 
event@ on the mere identification of the names Hvyauna 
and Chionitac, does Dr. Spiegel ground his theory that 
Vishtiispa had his home in the West, Again, from the 
words, Ths conquest of two nations! by Vishtaspa, in 
which Shapur II. was concerned.........” we gather 
that he assigns the origin of the Vishtiispa legend to the 
reign of King Shapur or still later, Now what can be his 
object iw thus connecting it with Shapur? By so doing he 
deprives his argument of the last vestige of evidence. At 
least he cannot venture to asserl that the original Avesta 
was wrilten in the fgurth century after Christ! If so, his 
conclusion would mount to this:— The Vishtispa legends 
of the Avesta bear a striking resemblance to the history 
of Shapur II,, therefore, they are productions of that 
time’? Thus, then, they would lose all value as evidence 
for delermining the home of the Avesta people and the 
antiquity of their civilization ; and weshould have gathered 
only one argument in proof of the spuriousness [?] of a 
portion of the book, especially of the passages quoted by 
Dr, Spiegel from the Yashis. 

Accordingly, the theatre of Vishtispa’s wars “was 





1 Diese Besiegung stweter Vilker durch Vischtaspa, mitwelchen 
Schitpir 17, nu thin hatte.+...” The second nation refers 
doubtless to the Verltae of Ammianus, “ie, the Vardhaka, but as 
far as I gnow we have no authority for supposing a conquest 
of the V@lac by Shapur; on the contrary, they appear to have 
been allies of the Persians (Amm, 19. 2.3). 
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in the Ensi; in the East we must endeavour to find 
the country of Kangha; and il was in the Mast that he 
fought with the [Ivyaunas and Vardhakas, and, likewise, 
with the Huns. With regard to the latter Tam inclined 
to draw attention to a paper of M, ‘Tomaschek’s (Ausland, 
1883, vol, LVI. p. 824), according to which the Vinnish 
accounts of the invasions of the Northern ITitin-yo from 
the Gobi Yate back ta 1750 B, C. The mention made of 
them in the Avesta strengthens rather than weakens the 
claims of that book to a high antiquity.? 

If, in the last few pages I have been now and then 
compelled to digress inlo matter that pertains to the 
second part of my treatise, I shall now contine myself to 
purely geographical questions in discussing the Mara- 


0 


berzati, 

I believe I may refer, in entering upon this subject, 
principally to my ‘ Civilization of the Kastern Ienians,” 
(pp. 42-45), in which I locate that mountain-range in the 
East, since the Avesta itsclf docs so. Whey the Avesta 
says of Mithra, that he rises before the gyn, as well as the 
moon and the stars over the Ifara-berzati, it clearly proves 
that, for the author of such a passage, the Hara-berzati 
must have been situated in the East.’ It is, therefore, 
impossible to identify thal range with the Alburz mountains, 
lying on the southern shores of the Caspian, in spite of 
their names being identical. The Alburz lay exactly tothe 





° 

* As, for instance, Justi, (J. 1, Sp. 1476), has done: “IIe 
hesitates to recognize this people (the Iluns) in the Ihmu, 
because they belong to a time moe modem than the wiiting 
of the Avesta” ; he should rathe: have concluded that the passage, 
inwhich the Huns are mentioned, was of comparatively recent 
insertion, In my opinion Tomaschek has now artived at the 
right conclusion, and dispelled my doubts, 

? Again, it necessarily follows hence that the imporjant part 


played by the Alburz in the world-system of the Bun&ehesh, is 


entirely unknown to the Avesta, . 
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West as regarded Moru and Bakhdhi, &c, and to the 
North with respect to the inhabitants of Ragha; but 
never with regard to any of the terri- 
Yories, in the East or South-East, men- 
tioned in the Avesta, 

Facjs point the other way. I believe Hara-berzati to 
have becn more than a local name. To such (a range 
of mountains as those mentioned above, if is quite suited 
on account of its general meaning of ‘ High Mountains.” 
The conjecture is also confirmed by the fact that the name 
was not merely confined to the Alburz of the Caspian, but 
extended algo to the Caucasus. The name Alburzond 
given by the Ossetes to the Elbrus, is evidently the same 
old Avesta word, 

Since we have found the name lara-berzati applied to 
two quite distincl mountain-ranges, may it not possibly’ 
have befSnged likewise to a third? In the last we must, of 
course, recognize the great central highland of Asia, the ° 
Pimir, the ‘Bhianshan, and the Alai, which must have 
scemed to the Irénidhns of the Avesta lo coincide exactly 
with the castern boundary of their world. 

Finally, we come to Aryana-vaija and the rivers Diitya 
and Darja, 

Itis now, TI believe, generally agreed that Aryana-vaija 
is known to the Avesta ilself only as a semi-mythical land, 
This I have never denied ; on the contrary, [ have laid some 
stress upon its! [lence twa resulls may be deduced :— 


* my 0. K, A.p.30: “As to the Iriinians of the Avesta, 
Atyana-vaija had already, so far as they were concerned, passed 
out of the domain of history into the region of legend,” (/ 
also p. 32, where the reasons are given for its having been’ chosen 
by the Avesta as the home and dwelling of Zoroaster. Like 
Ahwa Mazda and Yima he is called sriva-airpont-vagjahi, (Ys, 
TS, 14) ;%d the place of his birth is pointed out on the Darja, 
(Vd. XTX. 4. 01), where the house of his father Poiushaspa stood, 
Zavathushtia,* therefore, belonged to the East, if, a8 hope (& 
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firstly, that (rom the references to Aryana-yaija we must 
draw no elaborate historical conelusions; sceondly, that it 
must have been a country beyond the truce frontiers of the 
Irfnian people, known to them more by tradition, verbal or 
written, than by personal experience, bearing almost the same 
relation to them as the Aasé@ did to the Arians of the Rig~ 
veda, We must satisfy ourselves, therefore, with a some~ 
what general indication of the situation of Aryana-vaija, 
The semi-mythical character of Aryana-vaija is revealed 
by the fact that in the Avesta it is reputed to be the“home 
of Ahura Mazda,t There he makes known to Anihita his» 
will that Zarathushtra shall remain faithful 4o Him, and 
think, speak, and act according Lo His commandments. 
There, too, Ahura Mazda holds his mecting with the legen- 
dary king Yima; and Zarathushtva is likewise spoken of 
as the “ renowned one in the country of Aryana-yaija,” * 
* ‘The Avesta is, and must always remain, the™carlicst 








° 
be able to prove, Aryana-vaija must be assigned to that quarter. 
We need not be hampered by the comparatively mode ovidence 
to the contrary, All the best Occidental testimony also goes to 
prove that Eastern Irvin was the home of Zoroaster, * By far 
the majority of the old writers, moreover, describe Zoionster as @ 
Bactrian ...... Hf against their statements it should be remarked 
that they are all modern, we might respond by saying that the 
accounts which calf Zoroaster a Mede, are proved to be still 
later and Jess numerous.” (Sp. 1, p, 3.) 

* [This fact does not necessarily prove the admixture of any 
‘mythical element in the Avesta description of Aryanarvaija ; 
it rafher confirms the Zoroastrian belief that the pimilive land of 
the early Aazdayasnawas the abode of all piety and blessings, where 
man was himself a spiritual power exulting in the glorification 
of the divine government, and, inspired with supernatural thoughts,” 
was, in the moments of intense devotion, in communion with the 
Creator and the good genii.] 

P YL V. 17-183 of Yu XV, 2; Vd. IL a1; Yer IX, 14, 
Hauma, foo, offers up his prayer to Anghila in Aryana-vaija. 
(¥t, V, 104). * 
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source of information, and it is a help to us in ascertaining 
the position of Aryana-vaija; and here again we have lo 
consider Lhe evidence afforded by the register ef countries 
in the Vendidad, If the antiquity of the register is 
disputed, at any rate no one will deny that it is of carlier 
date, than the traditional Parsce writings, than the 
Bundehesh or the Minokhired; and at the time of ils 
translation it was even regarded as an integral “portion of 
the Parsee Scriptures and was translated, commented on, 
and fnterpreted in the same way as every other fragment 
of the great Avesta. 

Again in Vd. 1. 3 we find 

‘As the first of the lands and as the best dwelling» 
place, I, Ahura Mazda, created the Aryana- 
vatja (the country) situated on the good Diitya. 
Thereupon Angra Manyu, who is full of death, 

 counter-created the water-serpents and a winter 
produced by the demons.” 

From thi? we gather two conclusions:—that Aryana- 
vaija was on ite Diilya, and that it suffered [rom very 
Severe winters. But more important still is the order in 
which the countries are enumerated in the Vendidid and 
the positions which cach of them holds. Aryana-vaija 
heads the list, and is followed by Sughdha, Morn, 
Bakhdhi, Nisaya, Waraiva, indisputably following the course 
from North to South. Ilence it follows almost certaiily 
that Aryana-vaija was further North than Sughdha. No 
objection can, therefore, be taken, /f we locate i in 
Upper Ferghanth.' 4 





- * Kven Justi is forced to admit that Aryana-vaija is represefited 
by the Vendidid as the country furthest to the North-East (J. 1, 
Sp. 1473), and Ihave as yet never come across any attempt to 
accounte gor the extraordinary interpretation of the sequence in 
the register, which wouldebe necessary’ if we were to identify 
Aryanarvaije with Argan! I might once more refer to the atlempt 
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But, then, is this supposition at variance with Lhe rest of 
the evidence afforded by the Avesta? By no means, 1 
have collected all the passages in which Aryana-vaija is 
mentioned, du¢ 7a none (with the exception of Vd. I. 4) 
as there any direct evidence as ta the situation af that 
country, Hence I cannot find any warrant for what 
Dr. Justi says: “ Other traditions of the Avesta and of 
more modern works positively locate tn the West the 
primitive land of the Avesta people, and thus probably 
also the home of Zoroaster.” As faras Aryana-vaij{ and 
the Avesta are concerned, it is an assertion without any , 
convincing evidence, 

Again, the Avesta never alludes to the geographical 
situation of the Dittya, We only know that on its banks 
Zari-vari and Visbtispa offered their prayers for success 
in battle? Besides, it is only mentioned in the register 
of countries side by side with Aryana-vaija, © 








Ihave made in my 0, K. A. pp. 3-6, 76-78, to explain this order 
of names, which has met with the approval of Dr. I, W. West, 
who says: “It appears from these details (gifen by Dr, Geiger) 
which are illustiated by a carefully-drawn map of the whole 
iegion described, that the apparent irregularities in the arrange+ 
mentof the names of these lands are quite consistent with the 
assumption that they are mentioned in the order in which their 
inhabitants accepted the Avesta religion. Anid as half the names 
are readily identified with the names of places mentioned by 
Darius in his Cuneiform Inscriptions, or by Greek writers, and 
still in use, it seems mast probable*that the other half are also old 
names of lands still existing on the earth's surface, and are mythic 
only én so far as our present knowledge is insuficient to identify > 
them with absolute certainty.’ (Vide the Judian Antiguary, 
Dec., 1882, pp. 349-350). It is not proper to plead simply the 
geognaphical ignorance of the author. Tow is it then possible 
that we can attach impoitance to the very regular sequence in 
isolated groups? ' 

* Yt, V. 112: IX. 29; In the same way, the two pagsages in 
the Avesta in which the Darj ‘ja is mentioned (Vd. XIX, £ and 11), 
are of less Salue in d ining its distinct geographiqal situation. 
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But, now, whal has led Dr. Justi! to identify Aryana- 
watia with the country af Arran ou the Lower Araxes 
near Atropitene? A passage in the Bundchesh, which 
says: “ Airiin-véj lies at the side of Atrdpatkin.’* Me 
professes to find this confirmed by another passage: 
“The Diitik river (Datya) rises in Airiin-véj and flows 
through Gurjistan (Georgia),” But Gurjistiin is simply a 
conjeclure of his own, clegant though it may’ be, The 
latest lranslator, Dr. West, retains (he manuscript reading, 
whiclf is simply an inaccuracy in the Pfizand transcription 
of the word meaning generally “ mountain-land” (Kohis- 
tin). Nor ghould any importance be attached to the name. 
Arriin, The ancient -/¢7ryana corresponds rathér with the 
Middle and Modern Iviinian Bran or ran than with Arran, 
Only compare A/ryaman of the Avesla with the Pahlavi 
and Modern Persian Lyman, 

Accoflingly, I have set the scattered references of the 
Bundehesh side by side with the Avesta, and I do not 
dhink that il, will be difficult to decide between the two." 
Here I may remarkgthat the obscurity of the statements of 
the Bundchesh with regard to Aryana-vaija and the country 
belonging to it, may also be proved, That the Vara of 
Yima was situated close to Aryana-vaija is shown by the 
second chapter of the Vendidiid and expressed in clear 








Y Bettrage sur alten Geographic Persiens, Contributions to 
the Geography of Ancient Persia,” p. 18. 

* Bdh, XXIX. 12 (Justi, p. 70. to). By.the-bye, 1 must 
observe (hat itis impossible that Ariin should have been regarded 
asa mythical place duing the last contuties before Christ, in which, 
accouing lo the view of my opponent, the Avesta must have 
been composed ; since at that time it lay exactly within the pale of 
Triinian history and civilization, 

® West, ‘* Pahlavi ‘l'exts,” part L. p79, note 1, 

* Agayn, Duncker says (Geseh. des Al/erthums, vol, TV, p. 24, 
note 4) SCT still appears to metadvisable to look for Aryana. 
vaija in thegountry lying near the sources of the Oxus®” 
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words in the sixty-second chapler (para. 15) of the 
Minokhired.! Yet the Bundehesh locates it in Pars.+ 

But our view is further confirmed by the fact Uhat 
the Minokhired,? which is at least not less trustworthy 
than the Bundehesh, looks for Aryana-vaija in the [ast, 
and locates it on the borders of Kandiz, which belongs to 
the “country of the East,” and which Dr. Justi himself 
describes’as being in the far North-East. 

1. Thus we have now arrived al the conclusion that all 
the geographical testimony of the Avesta points to Ehstern 
Irfin, save that Ragha is near the western frontier, and 
thal there is no other place known to 
the present day, which lay further than 
Ragha to the West or South-Waoastl, 

We must now turn lo Lake Chaichasta, ‘There is no 
doubt that, according to the Bundechesh, this lake was 
situated in Atropiitenc, and, therefore, it can Vnly be 
identified with Lake Urumia.* But it might be asked 
whether we have not here again another invtance of the 
transfer of a name to a later period. « Of course this view 
can be nothing more than a conjecture; bul, nevertheless, 
something may be said in ils favour. 








1 Vide West, ‘ Pablavi Toxts,” part IIL. p, 109, (12) The 
spirit of wisdom answered (13) thus: ‘Kangdez is entrusted wilh 
the eastern quarter, near to Satavityts, (14) on the frontier of 
Airin-vég6,’ ” The Mindkhired coftains no such references to the 
rule of the Arabians in Persia, as are to be found in the Bundehesh, 
Thus*the former seems to lay claim to a higher antiquity than the 
latter. 

? Bah, XRVK. 14, (following West's Translation), 

* Mkh, LXIL, 13-14, Here we are only struck by the state. 
ment: ‘‘ Near to Satvas,” since the Star Salavaisa is elsewhere 
described as the ruler of the West. 

* West (‘Pahlavi Texts,” part I. p. 85, note 4h slates 
that Lake Urumia is edlled ithejest or Chechest by Hamdulliih 
Mustaifi, © 
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It was near Lake Chaichasta, that Frangrasyan (Afriisiilb) 
was defeated and taken prisoner by Husrava.! Moreover, that 
the scene of the struggle between the Iranians and Tiirii- 
nians was the North.EasLern frontier of Iriin, can scarcely be 
disputed, The Oxus forms the boundary between the two 
kingdoms, and, according as the one or the other gained the 
supremacy, so Khorfisin on the rivers Kise and Shehd, 
Khviirizem (Ihiwa), Dighistin, Soghd on the Guigarriiin, or 
WKang-bihisht became the scene of conflict. The fact, that 
at ihi& Lime the residence of the Iranian kings was placed 
by Firdiist in Istakhr or in some other weslern town, is 
absolutely unimportant, This would be an anachronism. 
Here the whole question is only concerning the great 
opposition betwen Iran and Tiirin, which occupied all the 
early legendary cpoch, and this hostility found vent in 

” North-Eastern Irn, 

We @ould, therefore, feel inclined to seek Chaichasta in 
the North-East, Anyhow, we musl not admit that the 
chistory of the ond of Afrisiiib, related in the “Book of 
Kings,” along with athe abovementioned wars, wherein the 
Tiirdnian king was driven to the North-East, appears 
inconsistent, Ifthe name Chaichasla was transferred lo 
Lake Urumia in the lime of Firdiisi, then the story of 
Afriisiiib’s wanderings and of his discovery is  casily 
explained, The later localizing of this legend on 
the shores of Lake Urumia, would have necessitated 
its being brought into harmony, for beller or for 
worse, with the other narratives which place the scene of 
conflict exclusively in the North-East. The conclusion 
best in accord with the most ancient accounts, and certainly 
the simplest and most trustworthy one, would be that 
Afriistiib, after he had been driven further and further awiy 
by Khosraw, at length fell into the hands of his cnemics 
near Take Chaichasta. 
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Is it not possible that it may have been Lake Lsayk-kul? 
This conjectare—for naturally it is nothing more—was 
suggested to me by M, Tomaschek,! 

2, That such a transference of names, ax [ would 
assume in the case of Lake Chaichasta, occurred in some 
instances, is not to be disputed. No one will maintain 
that the Rangha of the Avesta meant the Tigris, and yet 
this river fs meant by the Arang of the Bundebesh, Dr. 
Spiegel has already directed our attention to the migration 
of the names, Kur and Araxes, The transfercnee éf the 
name Hara«berzati I have pointed out above, Now the 
question ariscs whether, in these vases, a migration from 
East to West or one from West to Mast is the more 
probable. When we consider that we can prove almost to 
a certainty thatall the Indo-hinian tribes Jived in territories 
lying to the North and South of the Iindu-kush, we may 
at once admit the fact of a migration of the hiiniafnames 
of places westward, concurrently with the extension of that 
tribe in that direction, just as we may obsarve a south- 
easterly advance of Indiannames. Theéhegry of a migration 
of geographical designations from West to Bast would pre. 
suppose a perfectly artificial conformation of the many 
streams of migrating Liibes opposed to one another. 

3. Y would now draw attention to the numerous names 
of places mentioned in the Avesta. Without exceplion 
they all lie within Lhe boundary indicat. 
ed by the (Avesta) register of countrics, 
None of them, as we have observed, leads us further west- 
ward than Ragha. Canthisbe amere accident? Should we 
then makean exception in the case of Chaichasta, an exception 
by no means authorized by the Avesta, (which contains no 





* Ausland, 1883, p. 824, In determining the position of Lake 
Chatchasta we determine also that of Lake Ilusrava, If the 
former is the Issyk-kul, the latter is doubiless the Ssongleil. If, 


on the contrary, the-former is Lake Urpmia, then the latter must 
bogLake Vaal, 
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allusion to its geographical position), but only founded on 
a far later application of the name? Willnot this o#/y name 
be overborne, so to speak, by the weight of the rest? 
Does sot the complete picture presented by all the 
geographical references in the Avesta concerning the 
home pf the ancient lranians, compel us to place’Chaichasta 
also within the limits of lin? F 

Fewer definite results are to be obtained from an 
examination of the ethnographical statements of the Avesta 
than by determining the geographical names. Here I may 
confine myself to a brief recapitulation of what I have 
already saidgon the subject in my “ Civilization of the 
Eastern [rinians,” (vide Ostivain. Kultur, pp. 193 seq). 

J have already obscrved that the reference to the Hunus 
points to Central Asia and not to Western hin. Similarly, 
LT have discussed the names, IIvyaunaand Vardhaka, Again, 
we musMlook for the Titra in Central Asia, since the Oxus 
is actually mentioned as the boundary between their terri-' 
tory and that ef the Irinians. The Dihas, too, were divided 
from the Ipinians fy the Oxus. Indeed, Herodotus 
nientions a tribe of the Daai as inhabiting Persis, ay well 
as the Mardoiand Sajartac, Moreover, we mast assign the 
country of this uomadic Uribe to the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, that is to say, the land of the Turcomans of the 
present day. Here their name is also preserved in the 
Middle [riinian expression DiA/stdn 3 Little need be said 
regarding the Sarima and dhe Sani, since neither ward 
seems to be a proper name, but rather a generic term. 
‘Thus Sarima might be traced in the modern Sarta- 
tia without justifying any supposition as regards an 
identity or relationship between the two tribes. 1 would 
adhere*to my explanation of AZavedha = the Mardoi and 
Prrwika = the Derbikes, allhough Dr. Justi opposes this 
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view. Again, the identification of Barvare with the 
appellation Barbar for the Hindu-kush tribes is not quite 
improbable. However, from these names we cannot infor 
anything that will help us to determine the home of the 
Avesta, as they are invariably spoken of as the plague of 
special districts, viz, Moru, ITaraiva, and Bilshdhi.! « 

We must now turn to the question of Lhe age of the 
Avesta, * 





On the Age of the Avesta, 
I 


We begin with a documentum e stlentio The Avesta 
must have been in existence in a pre-Achaemenian, mast 
probably in a pre-Median epoch, I—Becau®e the 
Avestadoesnotspeakolany of the towns 
famous during the latter period, with the 
exception of Ragha, theehigh antiquily of 
which is thereby established. H.—The Avesta does . 
not mention any of the names of nation's 
thal were commonly known at a later 
period. Neither does it allude to the Persians, 
Parthians, nor Medes, but simply to the Arians. [IL—~T'he 
Avesta contains no historical statement 
concerning the battles between thé Medes 
and the Babylonians, the rise of the Persians, 
the prosperity and downfall of the Persian empire under 
the Achaemenian dynasty, the invasion of Alexander 
the Great, which agitated and reorganized the whole of the 
Orient, the states which rose on the ruins of the empire 
of Alexander, and the dominion of the Arsacidac. \ 

Who will believe that a work so. copious as tha Avesta 
could thus ignore all contemporary (or antecedeift) events 


_ 
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and circumstances? This would be conceivable, if it were 
mercly a book of Jaws and ritual. But the Avesta 
frequently treats even of exlernal events. It speaks of the 
inroads of hostile troops, The Yashts describe the battles 
waged with foreign nations. Attention is constantly 
drawn lo the national antagonism between Arians and non- 
Arian’, and likewise to the economic antagonism between 
the nomads and the agriculturists. The tribal constitution 
pre-eminently appears from the testimony of the Avesta. 
Princts ruling over the separate districts and particularly 

, powerful personages unite the different Arian kingdomsunder 
their own sovereignty—of whom Kavi-Husrava is especially 
remarkable. Is it possible thal there could have been not 
even a single event of sufficient importance to induce the 
writers of the Avesta to make mention of kings among the 
Achaemenidac or the Arsacidac, who possessed still 
greatcrepower ?! 

One can search the Avesta through and through, without 
finding a single statement to which all that we possess of 
Irdinian history would give a clue, What is more natural 
than the assumption that it dates from a lime in which 
there was no other trustworthy history of Iran, As a’ 
matter of fact, by such a supposition, J think, much less 
ts tnposed upon our “ fatth’’ than by the assertion that 
this utter absence of historical alluston is purely 
” accidental,” 

Such an accident is quite incredible, indeed, if we 
regard Western Irfin as the home of the Avesta; but it is 
equally inconceivable if we place it in Fastern Iviin. Read, 
for instance, Prof, Max Duncker’s Outlines of the History of 
the Kingdom of Bactria® at the time of the Achaemenidae 








2 T[ have here only recapitulated, in order nat to repeat myself, 
the several points which I hnve already treated at length in my 
Ostiviini the Kultur, pp. 176-210, Bp. 424 seg. 

* Geschichte des Alferthuns, vol. TV, pps 1 seq. 
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and of the Greco-Bactrian Princes: At no time was the 
Fastern part of the kingdom so shyt off and isolated that it 
would have remained untouched by events passing round il.” 

Dr. Spiegel writes:—“ Vollowing the example of Prot. 
Rhode, it (42. the first Fargard of the Vendidiid) has often 
been compared with the list of tribes in Genesis; and, asa 
proof of its great antiquity, the fact bas been addneed of 
the abseitce in the Vendidiid of the name Lkbalana, whieh, 
therefore, was probably not built when the Fargard was 
written, This is surely a proof of a peculiar nature," May 
we not equally well conclude that Ekbatana had already 
lost its early importance.” The proof would be sinpular, 
indeed, if it were confined to Ekbatana, But the question 
here refers, nol merely to the Median capital, but also lo 
all the important towns which were famous after the 
Median period, Not only is Ekbatana ignored but 
also Susa, Pasargadac, Perscpolis, Iftakhr 
Hecatompylos and Seleucia. The several 
Alexandrias and such towns as Markanda, Cyropolis, &e., 
are not even once mentioned, Tlow Figyifi rant, therefore, 
is the fact that, of all the cities of the West, only ancient 
Babylon is named in the Avesta! The renown of that 
powerful city spread even to the rugged highlands of 
Eastern [riin. : 

To the second reason also, which I have adduced in 
proof of the great antiquity of the Avesta—namely, the 
absence of all names of nations, such as Modes, Persians, 
Parthians, &c,,—we may attach no small importance, 
singe they are in fact the names by which the Iranian 
races were universally known in historical times. It must 
seem doubly striking to those who endeavour to identify 
the Athravans of the Avesta with the Magi of the Medes; 
for the religious and political conflict between the latter 
and the other tribes belonging to the Iranian empire, 
particularly the Persians, toust inevitably have’ caffsed that 
game tobe mentioned at least “once, Let us see what 
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evidence Herodotus furnishes and consider the passage in 
which he says: ‘ The Medes were also called Arians.” 
Even this statement supports my argument, It runs ag 
follows; ¢xaAéovro 8 mddat apis mévrev”Apiot. Thus in dda they 
were called “Arians.” In the time of Hetodotus, Ae, in 
the fifth century B, C., the name was already antiquated, 
or at least iis use was restricted. In the Avesta, on the 
contrary, arya is the only recognized and aniversal 
designation of the people. 
It must not, however, be inferred that by the name “ Arian’ 
,the Avesta people are brought into close connection with the 
Arians of the Rig-veda, In the case of the latter also, and 
especially i all ancient writings, the name Arya is an 
ethnographical designation, which, in later times, when the 
conquest of the habitable territory was finally accomplished, 
sank to the level of a mere class-name comprising the 
member@ of the three higher castes. In Iriin, likewise, we' 
find the name Arya used only jn the Avesta; but in later 
times, when the original nation had broken up into distinct 
tribes, Lhe name entirely disappeared, giving place to the 
names of individual tribes. 

In endeavonring to find positive proofs of the great age of 
the Avesta, we must look chiefly to internal evidence. 

Mere [ refer principally to the economic condi- 
tions of the Avesta people, a featme of their 
civilized life to which IT have devoted particular attention 
in my “ Civilization of the (Eastern lriinians,” but which 
unfortunately has not as yet been sufficiently studied, 

The existence, at every period of history, in lin, and 
particularly in Eastern Trin, of nomadic tribes, side by side 
with those who pursued agriculture, and the continuance of 
this discordant (cature down to the present day, are explained 
by the nature of the country. We need not, therefore, 


C7. my Ostiranivche Kultur, yn 168-169, , 
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deduce the great age of the Avesta from the traces of 
nomadic life we may find init, Bul the fact assumes quite a 
different aspect, when the Avesta takes us back to a period, 
wherein parts or sections of the people in general make a 
first allempt to change their wandering life for a settled one, 
to a period in which the discordant element, which after. 
wards became historical, makes its first appearance, — It 
makes afi immense difference whether primitive ceonomic 
conditions appear only incidentally or whether they occupy 
the whole life and form the highest and essential interests 
of the people; whether, in short, religious and economic, 
reforms go hand in hand, 

I would here ask those who seck to identify the 
Athravans of the Avesta with the Magi of the Achacmenian 
and pre-Achaemenian periods, whether they can discover in 
those periods that warm interest on (he part of the priests 
in agricultural matters, that eager supporl and ciftourage- 
ment of agriculture and cattle-breeding which are so 
prominently displayed in the Avesta? Hor my part, 
I cannot imagine such a thing ; for ilehaylly seems possible 
that, at a time when political feeling and party spirit ran 
so high, the’ Magi should have carnestly busiad themselves 
with the laying out of fields, the planting of*trees, and the 
digging of wells and canals. If we bear in mind the 
intrigues with which they were concerned after the death 
of Cambyses, we can no longer recognize in them the spirit 
of a simple and homely tribe, of herdsmen and peasants, 
such as are the people described in the Avesta, which we 
aresasked lo regard as the Sacred Code of these very Magi! 

This matter, however, requires to be somewhat more 
closely studied, in connection with the highly important 
question of the age of the Gitthiis and the relatidn they 
bear to the rest of the Avesta, 
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While I hold the Githis to be by far the oldest part 
of thesAvesta, I do not entirely ground my belief upon the 
evidence of theirlanguage. Although il bears many marks 
of greal antiquity, still it is not quile free from later and 
more polished forms of expression. Again, the language 
of the Githis is essentially a distinct dialect, the difference 

“ol which from that of the rest of the Avesta may be 
easily explamed by ils having belonged to a different 
country, 

Nor do I lay stress upon the fact that the Githis are 
quoted in other parts of the Avesta; for these quotations 
may, as | believe, have been _inserled in later revisions, 
They testify more to the great reputation than to the great 
age of these sacred hymns. At the same time it is nol 
improbable that their reputation may have been due to 
their priority in point of time, 

This assumption is corroborated by another fact. ‘The 
metre of the Giithiis, although not so simple as that of 
the later books of the Avesta, has evidently remained 
comparatively undisturbed. Like the rest of the Y Yasna, 
the Giithiis have not during their revision been, so to say, 
remodelled ; they were rather inserted in the Avesta as a 
book complete in itself, The Vendidiid was handled in the 
same way, bul was at first somewhat violently recast and 
varied with copious insertions, [vidently, thercfore,*the 
Giithiis were considered as more sacred than the Vendiditd ; 
the reason of which was probably that hey were attributed to 
Zavathushtra himself or his immediate disciples. There 
must have been some ground for such a belief, J am not 
quite regdy,to accept tho theory entirely as it stands; 
however, it has alwayssappeared t6 me to bear some 
marks of ptohability. 
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We have more valuable evidence of the age ol the Githis, 
in the fact that the personages who speak and act in them 
appear as the contemporaries of the pout, whilst in the rest 
of the Avesta they are represented as belonging to a remote 
past, 1 do uot know why this feature has been so long 
ignored. This vircwnstanee, which gives, so to speak, its 
present and actual chatacter to Lhe Giithiiy, constitutes the 
chief difference between them and the other parts of the 
Avesta, and necessitates the theory of a great dillerence in 


age, 
For instance, Zarathushtra is addressed in person in ¢ 
the passage, (Ys, XLVI. 14) :— e 


"0 Zarathushtra, who is thy pious friend 
In thy great work? Who is it, that wishes to an 
nounce it? 
It is he himself Kavi Vishtispa, the armed-fgr-battle, 
And whomsoever, O Ahura Mazda, Thou choosest 
from the settlers: 
Them will [ extol with the holy, sayings of the pions 
mind.” £ 
And Zarathushtra himself utters the words, (Ys, XVI. 
1g) i— 
* Whoever in piety shows me truly good deeds, 
To me, Zarathushtra, to him shall be grantéd 
Asa reward yonder next world, of all worlds the most 
worthy to be aspired io.” 


In a similar manner Frasha-ushtra, (Ys, XLVI. 16) and 
Jamfispa, (Ys. XLVI. 17; XLIX. 9), who belong to the race 
of the Hvogvids, are personally addressed in the Giithis. 
In other passages Frasha-ushtra or Vishtiispa is placed 
side by side with the poet who says: “To Vishtiispa and 
fo me,” “For Frasha-ushtra and also for me.” (Ys. 
XXVIII. 8 and g; Ys. XLIX. 8; f also, Yau Lp 10-18). 
Likewise, Poruchista, the daughter of Zarathughira, is 
personally addressed (Ys, LIL, 3). a . 
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This personal character is common to all the Gathas. 
They seldom refer to Zarathushlra’s work as a reformer. 
The poet mostly explains his own views, himself reveals 
the truth of his religion to the people and utters maxims 
of worldly wisdom or biology. The teaching of Zoroaster 
does mot yel appear as a complete creed, but it is in 
course of forming and developing. The poet also 
frequently dwells upon the events—of which I shall speak 
further on—passing around him, as, for instance, the 
persecution of the Zoroastrian community, 

It is, I believe, incorrect to suppose that in the Giithis 
we have only to deal with purely imaginary personages 
who utter or listen to the words of the Prophet. Why 
should we make such an assumption only regarding the 
Gathiis and not the rest of Lhe Avesta? The former are 
subjectiye poems, the latter on the contrary is merely a 
later compilation, wherein we only meet with the words 
of Zarathushtra and his teaching as quoted on_ his 
‘authorily, ° 

T now come to#the’main point. 

Whoever studies the historical and economical conditions 
of the old [rinian people, as they are descmbed in the 
Giithis and in the other parts of the Avesta, must 
necessarily perceive that a substantial difference existed 
between the two, This has been already pointed out by 
me; bul it is necessary that I should do so here again, as 
hitherto all the facts have not been entirely considered, ! 

In the Giithits the cow is the ceutral object of Iriinian 
economy. Wow important a part this animal plays it? the 
sacred hymns, every one knows who has read even a few 
lines of them, ‘This can only be satisfactorily explained by 
assuming that the cow was probably esteemed and cared 
for by the Irinian people in the age of the Githiis, just as 





a * 
MCh. my Ott dnttche Kultur, pp. 077-1795 403-400 5 405-903, 
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it was by the Arians of the Rig-veda, and (hat great and 
special attention was paid Lo its breeding and rearing. 

The fruits of agriculture, the ploughing of the land, the 
sowing of seed and the harvest are all, indeed, mentioned 
in the Giithiis; nevertheless they are treated as subordinate 
to the care of the cow. ‘ 

We thus find the people of the Giithis in a particular 
phase of Civilization, which will be iecognized by every one 
who is familiar with the laws of the early economic develops 
ment of nations, I mean the first transition from the 
life of the nomad to that of the setiler, which is so closely 
bound up everywhere with the breeding of cate. A people 
who have devoted themselves lo cattle-breeding and have 
experienced how much more diflicull it is lo keep herds of 
large cattle than flocks of sheep and goats, become 
naturally inclined to greater stability and more permanent 
settlements in one place, Stronger and more lasting 
dwellings are erected; fields are cullivated with greater 
care and more systematically than by nomads,*who support 
themselves only by reckless randbau," 

That I am drawing a real, and not merely a fanciful piclure 
of the economic conditions of the Gath people, may he 
demonstrated by innumerable passages. It is asserted, in 
express terms, that it is the cow which is the giver of 
permanent homes; which means that by cattle-hrocding 
lasting settlements are occasioned and developed, (Ys. 
XLVIIL. 6), And, since continuous dwelling in one and 
the same place must naturally lead to a systematic tilling 
of the soil, the breeding of cattle is accompanied with the 
development of agriculture. This is expressed in the Giithis 
(Ys, XXXL 10) in the following wise :—The cow decides in 
favour of the aclive labourer ; among agricullurists’ alone 
she findstho careand attention shetequires, ‘This explains 











, 
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> Of Ys. XXVIII 1; KXIX, a. 10; RXXL, 9-14 155 
XXXII, 12, 1$5 RXXILL 3, &c, 
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what Dr, Roth has already remarked ;—“ The two verses, 
9 and 10, express the singular idea that the cow, the 
creation of which was a sign ef God’s special fayour 
towards mankind, has, despising other masters, allowed 
herself to be as it were the property of the peasant.” 

We observe a difference in the later books of the Avesta. 
Herds slill play an important part; but here agriculture 
and cattle-breeding are held in equal honour. Lét us read 
only the third Fargard of the Vendidad, which is devoted 
entirély to inculcating the duty of cultivating the land, of 
raising caltleand alLending to all things connected therewith, 
and we are,at once struck by this fact, that agriculture 
had at least become equal in importance {o cattle-breeding, 
One need only compare the list of the metitorious works 
which delight the Spirit of the Eath:— I.~ Piety anda 
law-abiding course of life. H.—The founding of a perma- 
nent héfischold. EHI.—The cultivation of grain, of fodder 
for cattle, and the planting of trees, IV.—The breeding of 
sheep and cows (Vd. IIL, 1s). Agriculture has, likewise, 
reached a comparatively high stale of technical develop- 
ment. The land is artificially irrigated and drained. 
Ditches, wells, and canals are made; in short the Old 
Tifiuian knows how to assist sparing nature by means 
of art. 

Moreover, along with the cconomic change, a religious 
revolution is plainly observed in the Githis, and the 
most noteworthy feature is,that they are both intimately 
connected, The new doctrine is often represented as being 
oppressed and endangered, Al first itis slowly gaiving 
ground among the Arian people. The leaching of Zarathush- 
tra finds followers among the peasants, while tho nomads 
keep aloof from it. It recommends the keeping of herds 
and extols the founding of permanent settlements, and 
Zaralhughtra is described in the twenty-ninth chapler of 
the Yasfa,‘as the one chosen *by the Almighty and His 
Amesha-spands to, protect the cow from the? oppraq 
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sion of the wicked. Zarathushtra then, perhaps a name 
representing an entire epoch in the history of the civiliza- 
tion of the Avesta people, appears before us as the reformer 
equally of the economic and of the religious life. 

We turn to the later Avesta and quite a different view 
unfolds itself before us. While the Githis cxhibjt an 
ecclesia militans (a church militant), here, on the contrary, 
we find the church firmly established. ‘The direction of the 
people is in the hands of a favoured class, “Che Athravans, 
whose name never occurs in the Githis,* form the first order, 
The religious struggle for existence has ceased. ‘here are, 
it is true, the wicked ones, the unbelievers and the false 
prophets, These are cursed, denounced, punished, but not 
feared. The doctrine of Zarathushira is [mally established, 
Sacrifices, ceremonies, customs, laws, and also such precepts 
as relate to daily life occupy considerable space, 

But, although from what was simple in the bepfining a 
mature system has developed, the later parts of the Avesta 
still deal with the simple and homely lives of peasants and 
shepherds, Here also religion is qufle dnseparable from 
the punctual fulfilment of the professional duties of the 
peasantry.® But at the same time other passages are not 
wanting, in which the meriloriousness of cattle-breading 
and agriculture is extolled, where the divine agencies are 
implored to grant the possession of happy homesteads and 
innumerable herds of horned cattle and horses.* 


>» Moreover, this hymn must hive been composed at’ the time 
of some specially grievous disaster; for the Soul of the Cow even 
doubts the possibility of its protecuon by Zarathushtia, ‘I'he other 
passages, which point to the struggle for existence of the new 
religion and its close connection with the economic revolution, 
are Ys. XXVIII. 6; XXX. 2; XXXL a, 11-12, 18; XXXIL 
3-7, 10; XLIV, 9; XLV. 1; XLVI 14, ke, 

* Comp. my Ostiran, Kultur, p. 465. 

® Let us read only Vd, IIL. 23-33, ee 

* fy eg Ys, LX, 23; Ys. XL gt-2} Vi, VIL. 19; Xs 3, 
14; V. 86/98 and passin. Pt ¢ 
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Finally, I refer in this place to Dr. Roth’s excellent 
paper on the “Calendar of the Avesta and the 
Gahanbars,”? which, I believe, safely expounds the 
theory that the Avesta calendar was intended for a nation 
composed of agriculturists and herdsmen, whose annual 
feasts coincided respectively with the incidents of a 
farm life, Besides the festivals celebrated at the summer 
and winter solstices, there were also other feasts al the 
seasons of mowing, gathering the harvest, and driving 
the herds into summer-quarters. Moreover, the Avesta 
alendar, as I have already shown, bears the character of 
an essentially lunar chronology, which could only be 
conceivable in a highly primitive stage of civilization.® 

Two conclusions may be deduced from the above facts :—~ 

I, The character of the entire Avesta shows clearly that 
the civilization it describes was simply a civilization of agri- 
culturists%and herdsmen. It cannot be supposed that under 
a mighty empire, suchas that founded by the Achacmenides, 
the priesthoog could have maintained such close relations 
with rural affairs, gndyhat religious duly and the fulfilment 
of agricultural pursuits could have had such intimate 
reciprocal action, as even Lo be regarded as identical, 

II. In the Avesta itself we find clear proofs of domestic 
and social progress. The Giithiis carry us back lo a very 
early epoch, when portions of the Avesta people made the 
first allempts to introduce cattle-breeding together with 





> 

» ZddmG, vol. XEXIYV. p. 698, 

* This seems to me to be a very important argument in favpur 
of the gicat age of the Avesta. It is impossible to conceive that 
a puimitive rural calendar could have found a place in the 
writings of the priests al the time of the Achaemenidae or even 
later, when the hiinians were in the closest communication with 
the Chaldeans, As specially archaic traity of the calendar I 
note the ,following :—1—Time was reckoned simply from one 
lunar pha (o another. 2,—The week ‘consisted, therefore, of 
fifteen days, as we may gather clearly from the inteivale between, 
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ithe formation of permanent settlements, In the later 
Avesta, agriculture and cattle-breeding go hand in hand, 
and it even scems that prominence is given Lo the former, 
Again, in the Githiis, we sec Zoroastrianism struggling for 
existence, while in the rest of the Avesla if appears 
victorious and firmly established. ‘Phe Gathas, therefore, 
were composed earlicr than the other portions of the 


Avestar 


Ill. 


The primitive and antique conditions of the Avesta 
people, however, are revealed by a series of partienlar 
facts, which seem deserving of special notice. 

_L=—The Avesta people do not seem to 

have yet known of salt and its uses, 
I1—Glass was unknown * 

lif—Coined money was not in circula. 

tion, Payment was made in kinds 

1V.—The working of iroh was unknown 

The Avesta nation is stillin the 

bronze period ' 

If I succeed in establishing these four points, or even 
one of them, il must, I believe, be admitted that we can uo 
longer think of assigning the composition of the Avesta to 


the latest centuries before our era. 
iat ote 
the periods of the festivals, 3.—The variability of the synodic 
mopth was compensated by the insertion of an additional or 15th 
day in each half, which could evidently be omitted at the 
beginning if required, Comp. Oséirin, Kultur, pp. 314 seq. 
Prof. C. de Harlez is of opinion that the calendar of the Avesia 
was simply an invention of the priests (H, 2, pp. 165 seg.). This, 
however, is only true of the names of the days and mouths, Dr, 
Roth has pointed out how, in the same way, the Gihanbars are 
intimately connected with tke life of the citizen*(ZfduG, vol. 
XXIV. op. 698 seg,). * 
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On the first point [may be brief; for in support of our 
view, we can adduce an argument, than which none can 
be betler, namely, the fact that salt is nowhere 
mentioned in the Avesta. However striking this 
must appear—for in the lists of eatables there would have 
been many opportunities for mentioning this most important 
of condiments—it cannct be supposed that this absence of 
any reference to salt is to be attributed toa mere accident. 
I should have left this subject almost untouched, had it not 
been worth while to give prominence to the curious 
coincidence that in the Rig-veda, loo, salt is never men- 
tioned.!’ The question, therefore, forces itsclf upon us, 
whether in this point, as in many others, we should not 
recognize a close analogy in the conditions of the Vedic, 
and the Avesta Arians during the progress of their civiliza- 
tion, Allowing this to be only a possibility, or, at most, a 
probability, it must, at any rate, serve to strengthén other 
arguments, If we can otherwise prove that the civilization 
of the Avesta*bears marks of greal antiquity, we can no 
longer look upon this’ absence of any name for sall as a 
mere accident, but a highly characteristic mark of the 
nature,of that civilization? 

That glass was unknown to the Avesta people can be 
proved with almost absolute certainty. 





* Zimmer, A/fudisches Leben, Pr 540 

2 Of my Oshrinische Kultur, pp. 149-150, [Il is, indeed, 
very curious that salt and ils use were not well known to the Avesta 
people as well as to the Arians of the Rig-veda, notwithstanding 
the existence of salt lakes and salt-steppes in Central Asia and 
near the Indus, It seems, therefore, that the Indo-Iriinian 
people made litle or no use of sali, but ihat, according lo M. 
Hehn (Das Salz, p, 17), ils uses became known to the European 
section of the Indo-Germanic uibe after its emigration from the 
fatherland? That there were salt lakes in Irn does not neces 
sarily argue in favour of Tvof, de Harlee's theory that, sall _ 
not unknown to the Avesta nation, | 
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In the eighth Fargard of the Vendiddd we find an 
enumeration of manufactures in which fire is employed. 
In my “ Civilization of the Eastern Irinians,” ' [have 
rendered the expressions Khumbat-hacha-Zematulpach init 
and Khumbat-hachat-Yamo-pachisat “the burning of 
tiles,” and “the burning of pottery.” Dr, Spiegel has, 
in the first volume of his Commentary on the Avesta,” 
(p- 264), identified yma with sam and translated it 
“glass.” Dr. Justi also writes in his Review of my 
“ Civilization of the Eastern [ranians,”?:—" In page 390 
our author translates ya@ma by ‘crockery,’ to distinguish it 
from ‘earth’ or ‘clay’ (Av, Zemain’) of the preceding 
sentence. The Pahlavi translation docs not throw any 
light on the meaning, since the same words are somewhal 
erroncously used in rendering both the passages, Bul to 
the second passage there is added a gloss which we might 
read désinkardnx and translale ‘plaster-worker,’ (Mod. 
Peis. dos ‘flowers worked in plaster,’) while the gloss on 
the first passage is obscure. The Riwiyets gfve for Zeman, 
the Mod. Persian word &hem (‘ edtthenware vessol, tile. 
work), whilst for yama they give tile-fmnace Dr, Geiger 
is right in his identification of this word with the Mod. 
Persian jdm, bul ga@m does not mean an earthen vessel, but 
a glass-bowl, a glass, He ts of opinion that glass was 
unknown to the early Iriinians; nevertheless glass slag must 
have been familiar lo the potters and bronze-workers, 
Glazed tiles were made in Mesopotamia long before the 
time of Zarathushira, and we have an Egyplian glass bottle 
of the seventeenth century before Christ, showing thal the 
art of glass-painting and the use of the grinding-wheel 
were already known. Again we have the celebrated 
picture of the glass-blower on the grave of Beni-lasan, 
[tis aremarkable fact that (he Persian word adaceein (Mod, 
Pers. adginah) was known to the Copls, ,angl* thal the 








2. 


* Vide Ostivinische Kullub, p. 390. 
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Abha-stoneis mentioned under Thothmes II], Although the 
Avesta may be a very old record, yet it is inconceivable 
that such a valuable substance as glass should have becn 
unknown to the people it describes.” 

If we consider the question concerning the identification 
of the word yadma with the Mod. Pers. jém, the difficulty 
lies probably in the meaning “goblet,” The particular 
rendering “ glass-bow!”’ is only a secondary development. 
The authority of tradition, as Dr. Justi has justly remarked, 
is uncertain ; however, il is generally admitted that tradition 
has never recognized either semaini or yada as glass, 
From the glags slag familiar to the potter and the bronze- 
worker to the fashioning of glass vessels is a considerable 
step. As regards the knowledge of glass-making among 
the Egyptians and Mesopotamians, il cannot supply any 
argument as to the acquaintance of the Avesta people with 
that at, * 

It will be conceded to me that Dr, Justi’s whole argument 
resis on this tyuth, chat, if it were possible from the Avesta 
fo show that as g [act glass was unknown, the great 
antiquity of this record together with the isolation of its 
people and the seclusion of their ade, would be proved 
beyond question, Bul such a proof cau be actually adduced. 

Wherever the Avesta treats of the purification of 
polluted vessels, it cnumerales the materials of which the 
vessels used are made, They are—1, gold; 2, silver; 
3, brass; 4, copper; 5, slong; 6, clay; 7, wood!’ ere 
glass is nol named. Moreover, it is clear that, 
had there been vessels of glass, they would have been subject 
to cleansing and would have required cleansing just as 
mf ay vessels of metal, sone, or carthenware, 

We now come to the question respecting the use of 
coined money. 

Again Dr Justi differs from me, saying:— Also in 

en a eS a 
3 Vd. VI, 73-75. 
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In the eighth Fargard of the Vendidiid we find an 
enumeration of manufactures in which fire is employed. 
In my © Civilization of the Eastern Irinians,”' I have 
rendered the expressions Khumbat-hacha-Zematnt-pachihit 
and Khumbat-hachat-Yamo-pachthit “the burning of 
tiles,” and “the burning of pottery.” Dr. Spiegel has, 
in the first volume of his “ Commentary on the Avesta,” 
(p- 264), identified ydma with jam and translated it 
glass,” Dr, Justi also writes in his Review of my 
“ Civilization of the Eastern Irinians,”:— In page 390 
our author translates y@me by ‘crockery,’ to distinguish it 
from ‘earth’ or ‘clay’ (Ay. Zemaini) of the preceding 
sentence. The Pahlavi translation does not throw any 
light on the meaning, since the same words are somewhat 
erroneously used in rendcring both the passages. But to 
the second passage there is added a gloss which we might 
read désinkardn and translate ‘plaster-worker,’ (Mod. 
Pers. dos ‘flowers worked in plaster,’) while the gloss on 
the first passage is obscure, The Riwityets gWe for Zemaini, 
the Mod. Persian word khum (‘eatth@nware vessel, tile- 
work), whilst for yaa they give tile-furnace’ Dr, Geiger 
is right in his identification of this word with the Mod. 
Persian j@m, but jam does not mean an earthen vessel, but 
a glass-bow!, a glass. He is of opinion that glass was 
unknown Lo the early Iriinians; nevertheless glass slag must 
have been familiar to the potters and bronze-workers, 
Glazed tiles were made in Mesopotamia long before the 
time of Zarathushtra, and we have an Egyptian glass bottle 
of the seventeenth century before Christ, showing thal the 
art of glass-painting and the use of the grinding-wheel 
were already known. Again we have the cclebraled 
picture of the glass-blower on the grave of Beni-llasan, 
Ilis aremarkable fact that the Persian word adacaein (Mod, 
Pers. Gbginth) was known to the Copts, ange thal Lhe 
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Abha-stoueis mentioned under Thothmes IIL, Although the 
Avesta may be a very old record, yet it is inconceivable 
that such a valuable substance as glass should have been 
unknown to the people it describes.” 

If we consider the question concerning the identification 
of the ward yma with the Mod. Pers. /ém, the diflicully 
fies probably in the meaning “goblet.” The particular 
rendering “glass-bowl” is only a secondary development, 
The authority of tradition, as Dr. Justi has justly remarked, 
is uncertain; however, it is generally admitted that tradition 
has never recognized either semaznt or ydma as glass, 
From the glags slag familiar to the potter and the bronze- 
worker to the fashioning of glass vessels is a considerable 
step. As regards the knowledge of glass-making among 
the Egyptians and Mesopotamiaus, it cannot supply any 
argument as to Lhe acquaintance of the Avesta people with 
that art. ® 

It will be conceded to me that Dr. Justi’s whole argument 
resis on this (guth, that, if it were possible from the Avesta 
to show that as g {&ct glass was unknown, the great 
antiquity of this record together with the isolation of its 
people and (he seclusion of their trade, would be proved 
Ueyond question. But such a proof can be actually adduced. 

Wherever the Avesta treats of the purification of 
polluted vessels, it enumerates the materials of which the 
vessels used are made, They are—1, gold; 2, silver; 
3, brass; 4, copper; 5, slong; 6, clay; 7, wood.’ Ilcre 
glass is nol named, Moreover, it is clear that, 
had there been vessels of glass, fhey would have been subject 
to .cleansing and would have cequired cleansing just as 
mth as vessels of metal, stone, or earthenware, 

We now come to the question respecting the use of 
coined money, 

Again at Justi differs ae me, saying:—Alsa in 





2 Wd VIL 73-75. ' 
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consequence of over-estimating the age of several passages 
in the Avesta, our author is led to doubl the existence 
of money. Even supposing that shagée docs not mean 
‘money,’ but only ‘possessions, wealth, yet the 
expression asperena, which means a dirhem, according to 
the Pahlavi Translation and the Zend-Pahlavi Igrhang, 
points to the fact that in Mesopotamia a system of regular 
coinage and weights was not unknown.” 

According to Dx, Justi’s representation, it appears thal. 
I treat the great age of the Avesia as a kind of dogma, and 
on the ground of it reject entirely the possibility of coined 
money having existed in its time. In my “Civilization of 
the Eastern Irinians,’! I have pursued a diametrically 
opposite course. The basis of my argument is the text 
itself, and I quote three passages from the Avesta, all of 
which, as far as I know, treat of the question of payments, 
and which Dr, Justi never mentions. But in ‘all these 
passages caltle (asses, oxen, horses, camels, sheep) 
are expressly mentioned as theemecdium of 
payment. wary 

These passages occur in the following connections :+—~ 

(2) Where the Avesta speaks of the payment of fecs by 
a patient to a doctor. Ilere it is noteworthy that the very 
smallest fee is to be paid in kind, viz. in bread or milk, 
(Vd. VII. 41-43). 

(4) In treating of the atonement for a broken promise, 
or of the giving of a pledge on settling an agreement (Vd, 
IV, 2 seg.)* . 

() Where reference is made to paying down the 
appointed fees to a priest after the ceremony of purification 
has been performed (Vd. IX. 37-39). 

Is it at all possible for anybody to believe 
seriously thal the Magi of the later Achac- 


St 


€ 





* Ostivfinische Kullus, pp. 396-397. 
* For explanation cf. ¢bid., pp. 454-485. 
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menian period or even of the Seleucian or 
Parthian epoch, would have consented to 
reccive payments in sheep, oxen, or horses? 

On the authority of these three passages, we are, Ibelieve, - 
justified in forming an opinion as to money transactions 
among, the Avesta people; and thus it only remains to 
explain the terms shaeta and asperena, 

M. Tomaschek is of opinion that shagéa may possibly 
have designated also coined money, since in the Persian 
language we find the feudal term shaéét used for a rouble.* 
This hardly seems to me to be a valid argument. The 
etymology olpthe word shaeta ar khshaeta and its use in 
different passages prove that in the Avesta language the 
word signifies nothing more than “forlune, possessions.” 
With shagéa, (¢.c., with cows, sheep, or horses), a deed of 
blood is gxpiated, 2 A warlike hero protects his LAshagta, 
that is, hig goods and chattels from thieves and robbers.* 
Ardvi-sura grants prosperily Lo the shagéa, She multiplies 
the possessions of her adorers.* [ will return further on 
to the passage in which shagéaval, “the opulent man,” is 
contrasted with the as/ragta, “ the pauper.” 

So-in every case shagéa has only a general meaning; 
and, if‘ we hold firmly lo the view that the word means 
“possessions,” if becomes quite casy to explain how in 
later times, after coined money had come into use, the 
name shasta came to be applied to it. A change of 
meaning perfectly analogous.is exemplified in the Latin 
word Pecunia, which originally meant simply “the 
possession of cattle,’ then came to mean “fortune” 





* Ausland, 1883, p. 825, (rouble = ‘86 shilling). 

* Vd. IV. 44. Cf my 0. XA, p- 396, note 3, and p.452, n, 2 

° YL. XIIL 97. Cf hush-ham-beretem-shagtem in Yu XVIIL 1 

* Shackigradhana occurring side by side with the somewhat 
synonymous expressions w/o, fiadh AQ and gaglhb, fradhiina in 
YteVi 13 XIM, 4. 


° 
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generally, and finally, in spite of its etymological significa 
lion, strictly denoted “coincd money,” 

With respect to the meaning of asperena I must express 
myself somewhat more fully, since we here come to a point 
which is of paramount importance in determining the age 
of the Avesta. a 

Asa matter of course I admit that asferena is used to 
express “ value,” and thal a very trifling one. The word 
occurs twice in our text, We first find, in the fourth 
Fargard of the Vendidid (48), the expression. asperend- 
mago, “anything that has the valuc of an asperena,” in a 
rather obscure context, in connection with the terms 
anumayb-mas0, staorb-maz0, and vird-masd. ‘The second 
time it occurs, in the fifth Fargard of the Vendidid (Go), 
in a prohibition against the throging away of a piece 
of old clothing, even if it be Bh of the’ value of an 
asperena or of an avachina. Besides, | also admit that 
asperena has the appearance of being a borrowed word 
introduced into the Avesta language and might be traced, 
according to Prof. C, de Harlez,@togthe Semitic root 
saphar, or, according to Prof. Halévy, to depo. Dr. Justi 
seems to suggest the Turkish word asper. 

Now what conclusion may we deduce from what has 
been said above? The three passages quoted hy me from 
the Avesta—and they are the only ones which directly refer 
to payments—show clearly that cattle served the Avesta 
people as a standard of valug and as a medium of barter. 
If then a@sperena really denotes a coin,! those passages 
should not, on that account, be ignored in explaining the 
text. They retain their value and significance, and we 





* But it is also possible that the asperena were small rough 
pieces of metal or some other kind of money (lings or the like), 
used in barler to make up differences in value, So it is well 
known that in ancient Rome, when people were still wat to make 
payments in kind, sniall pfeces of, copper were for the same 
epunpose ‘weighed ont ahd ciiculated. 
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. 
must own that we are here face to face with a paradox, 
which it is our task to solve. However, we would not be 
warranted in basing an argument on the expression 
asperena alone, and therefore assigning a recent date to the 
Avesta ; for, it would be quile surprising that this mode of 
paymgnt in kind should have been preserved as a regular 
practice side by side with payment in current money, It 
would, likewise, seem strange that the asperena should have 
been the only coin in use, and that we should hear nothing 
as to other coins, viz., Dariks and Drachms, At least there 
is not sufficient ground here to speak of a system of 
coinage, since such a system must necessarily comprise 
various coins of different values. Even if we agree to what 
Dr, Justi believes concerning the word asperena and its 
meaning, yet Lhe passage (48) in the fourth Fargard of the 
Vendidiid, most certainly proves that the asperena was 
used only’ along with cattle, as a standard of value, 

The inconsistency, therefore, docs not lic in the em- 


ployment of scattle as a medium of payment, but in the 
mention of the agperena in the Avesta. If this word is 
really as modern as i is supposed to be, may we not 
assume that it was perhaps inserled in the text in a 
later revision of the Avesta? The motive is easy to 
understand, In making payments in cattle, the smallest 
measure of valuc, the sheep, was after all considerably 
high. People, therefore, thought it necessary to introduce 
articles of smaller value, and adopted not only foreign 
coins, but also their foreign names, This may probably 
have happened also in old limes. The word asperena, J 
believe, must therefore be traced to séphar. Thus we 
have in asferena an instance of a civilized custom adopted 
by the Itinians from their Semitic neighbours which was 
almost similar to the old Indian mand. Although this idea, 
which had of course its origin among the Semites, is men- 
tioned in the Rig-veda, it has never occurred to anybody 
a 7 





‘ Cofhp, Zimmer, Alfndisches Leben, PP. $O-51.° 
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to doubt for that very reason the antiquity of the civiliza- 
tion of the Vedic Arians. Morcover, if relations may be 
proved to have existed between the Babylonians and the 
Vedic Indians, it is not to be wondered al if similar 
relalions also existed with, the [rinians, who had pushed 
their way into the district of Ragha. 

Ilowever that may be, the term asperena must iol al all 
be allowed to interfere with the type of civilization, which 
otherwise appears so conspicuously in the Avesta. If, in 
this respect, some authors have deduced conclusions of 
too sweeping a kind, it only indicates how dangerous it is 
to rely upon an isolated word, ignoring all undoubted pas»- 
ages which afford an unquestionably authentic explanation. 

We may also observe that neither of the passages, in 
which the word asperena is found, occurs in a succinct 
context, In both cases, the word or expression might be 
struck out, without in any way affecting the scifSe of the 
whole, The suspicion of a recent insertion is here much 
more justifiable than in any of the three passages, Vend. 
IV. 2 seg.; VIL 41 seg.; and IX, 37 stg. » . 

I must now discuss another mattcr which seems to be 
important, Other foreign words have been discovered in 
the Avesta, some of which are supposed to be Aramaic, 
and some of Greek origin, Prof. Halévy has been kind 
enough {0 communicate to me his views on this point, 
explaining briefly the ideas expressed in his paper read 
hefore the Société de Linguistigue, whercin he refers to the 
following expressions :— . 

I, Words of Aramaic origin: Zanira = NN 
Naska = NITIDAD 
Cudha = NT 
Guida = NTR 

Il Words of Greek origin: Gagsu = = ‘yaioav 
Asperena = danpov 
Dgnare "= Syndpioy 
Khwaga = xois 
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Surprising as this list of foreign words may appear, its 
significance diminishes considerably on closer scrutiny. 

In the first place, the word gudha—occurring only once 
in Yasht, XV.27——seems to be a proper name in the Avesta. 
Moreover, it belongs apparently to the river district of 
the Rangha, the Jaxartes, Hence it seems unwatrantable 
to assert that this word owes its origin to the Semites, 
Again, some of the manuscripts give the form ‘gaodha, 
instead of gudha, which could not be derived from NT) 
I am inclined to trace the elymology of the word to the 
root gudh, “to hide.” ! It is most probable that the name 
would then designate a river which loses itself entirely in 
the sand, as occurs very often in Eastern Iriin, 

The origin of the word xaska is, likewise, not so well 
ascertained as would at first sight appear. Its derivation 
from the Semitic is on the authority of Dr. Spiegel or 
Dr. Hav? M. Burnouf, on the contrary, would derive 
the word from the root xas, “to annihilate,” or, betler 
still, from zag, “Lo unite, to sew.” In the latter case we 
can compare it ip nfeaning wilh the Sanskrit word sara. 
So we have here one hypothesis opposed to another, and 
nobody will assert that the one has giecater authority 
than3 the other, The same may be said respecting the 
word guiida. Dr. Fr. Miiller assigns lo il the meaning 


* The Eastern Linian woids gue and gad would then be 
related to the Sanskrit gu, just as vas and ved to veh. That the 
modein / was originally a dentalyis proved by the Greek yvd, xedbeo. 
The latter can be tiaced to ws primary form kudh, which 
Bick, too, considers to be identical with gus (IV. vol, 1 
Pp. 30). Moscover, it should be remembered that the word gudhra, 
“hidden,” is preserved in the Zend-Pahlavi Glossary (Wick, 
tbid, p. 31S). 

* Comp. Fx, Justi, andbuch der Zend-sprache, sub voce, 

® Naska occurs only once in the compound form vaskd-Srasajh, 
but ina pgpsage where itis essential to the metre (Ys. IX. 22). 
Thus it can, "no doubt, be proved from the original text of the 
Avesta, ‘ : 
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“plenty,” and identifies it with the Armenian gownd, 
Prof, Halévy relies on Dr. Miiller’s theory, But this 
meaning of “plenty” docs nol agree with the context. 
We, therefore, adliere again, as | believe is generally 
done, (o the explanation given by Dr. Spiegel (Comm. 
vol, I. p. 102), who compares il to the Modern Persian 
words ghund and ghundah “massa farinaria.” ‘Thus 
with thi8 etymology of guitda, too, we may rest confidently 
within the pale of the Iranian languages. 

The identity of éaniira with the Hebrew “3M and the 
Arabic éannitr, is beyond question. But must we, on the 
ground that this word occurs in our text, assign a later 
origin to the Avesta itself? Certainly not, on any account. 
It is as difficult to find a satisfactory derivation of the word 
in Semitic as in Iranian. I, therefore, believe that it is a 
word as foreign to the one as Lo the other stock of languages, 
When we consider thal before the progress of The Arian 
and Semilic civilization, a so-called Turfnian one had 
developed in Anterior Asia, and that these Tyiinian tribes 
possessed peculiar skill in the art of vorking metals, weare 
justified in assuming that the expression éaxir, moaning 
originally a “smelting furnace,” owed its origin to their 
language and was inhevited as a technical term, Logether 
with (he art of smelting itself, as well by the Ivinians as by 
the Semiles. Even granting that ¢anira can only bé 
explained as a Semitic word, we have still no reason to doubt 
the great antiquity of the Avesta; for il is not impossible 
that some civilized intercourse may have existed, though in 
no considerable degree, in pre-Median times belween 
Mesopotamia and the plateau of Irn. 

We must now turn to the words of Greek origin. Of the 
identity beween aompor and asperena 1 have spoken already. 
Thecomparison between é/wagha,or rather I believe shawaha 
or khavsha, and xois, is al least very daring. Since, as a 
rule, every forcign word retains ils original forn, We should 
-tather expect Ahishit, Moreover, an Apparend clymology 
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for this word is found in the Arian language, and one which, 
1 believe, is universally adopted by Zend scholars. In 
Sanskrit AAwdja means “crooked.” Khaveha, then, must 
have originally meant “the crooked vessel.’ That this 
is the correct derivation is proved by the Mod. Persian 
words 4&2 and kézah, which still mean “crooked” and at 
the same time mean “can,” “jug,” or “bowl.’"! 

The word gagse has already been very often discussed. 
“et me refer to Dr. Justi’s Mandbuch as well as to 
M. Schrader’s Sprachverglerchung und Urgeschichte, 
Pp. 327-328. The Greek term yioor js itself a loan-word of 
Cellic origin; bul it cannot, therefore, be shown that, as a 
foreign word, it has again passed from the Greeks to the 
Trainians. It is more probable—and this view is held by no 
Jess an authority than M. von Hehn *—that the word gaesw 
is originally lrinian ; but at the time of the Celtic migration 
to Asia Mlinor, it passed from the Irinians to the Celts and 
may have, finally, been introduced into Greece at the time 
of the expedijion of Brennus. In support of the priority of 
this Ivinian word gnemight adduce the fact that M. Tomas- 
chek has discovered an equivalent to gaase in the Sitikuli 
dialect, in the word gisk meaning “club,” “ cudgel,” 
and that, according to M. Bickell, that word may be akin to 
the Latin verz.3 By no means, then, does it bear the charac. 
ter of a foreign word; on the contrary, it seems to have 
belonged Lo the old Iriinian language from remote antiquity. 

The assumption that the Avesta werd dauare is apara- 
phrase of dyrdnov and denarius, may also be questioned. 
The very form of the word might rouse suspicion, when 
we consider that in Modern Persian the last word appears 
as dinar which, I believe, was originally dinudr, We 





1 Cf Spiegel, Commentar, vol. I. p. 2525 Justi, ZZandbuch, 
sub voce; Vulleis, Lextcon Persico-Latinum, sub voce kuz, 
® Vide Lulturpfamen und EHausttere, p. 352 
5 Tomaselick, Panuydialekle, pr 6; Bickell, Kuhn's Zettsche 71, 
vol, XIL ppe 438 seg., 
G 
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would expect diniira or dagndra, rather than danare, But 
the Denar is nevertheless a coin, and, as far as I can 
gather from Dr, Vullers, the Mod. Persian word dinar is 
also used only in this sense. As a measure of weight it 
never occurs, as is the case with Dirhom. In the Avesta, 
however, denare must designate a dry measure, or perhaps 
also a weight; and it is only once mentioned in the 
Vendidid, XVI. 7. In this passage we find the rule laid 
down that a menstruating woman shall receive (daily) 
dua danare tayitininiim aeva danare khshgudrantio as food. 
Dr. Spiegel has latterly noticed (Come. vol, I. p. 363) the 
similarity between danare and dyvipiov, but he, at onc time at 
least, rejected it. He reminds us of the fact that this word is 
naturally allied to déna, “corn,” “wheat,” and equivalent 
to the Sanskrit diana, Mod, Pers, ddnah, 

Thus wo observe thal in all cases, where a Greek or 
Aramaic derivation is assigned to any word, theresull is 
hypothesis opposed to hypothesis. In some instances 
weighty objections may be raised against the assumption of 
such derivations. This I must here régard as the principal 
question, Granted that it were possible to establish an 
indubitable etymology, still it would constitute no proof 
against the great age of the Avesta as a whole, Sitice our 
record has frequently undergone revisions, all we can do 
is to draw a special conclusion as to the age of 
the isolated passages in question, I have 
already suggested this occasionally in discussing the 
question concerning the word asperena as well as under my 
fourth preliminary remark; and it is surely of peculiar 
importance when the words concerned are drag Aeydpeva, as 
is the case, eg, with gudha, guada, khwaaha, and uaska, 
But, even if these words denote measure or weight, we must 
not ignoré the possibility of their having been inLentionally 
altered and adapted to the later conditions of things. { 
repeat, then, that we ought fo be careful pot to draw elaborate 
Conclusions as to thé history of Ivfnian civil@ation from, 
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isolaled words or passages alone; but we should always see 
that they do not disagree with other passages in the texL. 

Now, as regards our last point, that iron was unknown 
to the early Irinians. So far as I know, none of the 
scholars who doubt the antiquity of the 
Avesta, have touched upon this subject 
None of them seem to have considered how close an affinity 
it indicates between the civilization of the Avesta And that 
of the Rig-veda, between the civilization of the Eastern 
Iranians and that of the Indians of the Panjib. And yet 
the importance of the subject must be evident to all, 

The word employed in the Avesta for the metal most 
commonly in use is aya¥h, corresponding to the Old Indian 
ayas, 1o the Latin aes, and to the Gothic as, Dr. Zimmer 
has proved in his Adtindisches Leben (pp. §1 seg.), that 
the Vedic ayas denotes “brass,” ze. copper-brass, 
bronze; “and, as I believe I have already proved, 
the corresponding word in the Avesta must have 
had the same meaning. This is quile apparent from 
the appellations jn *which ayajh is used, and which 
are strikingly in accord with the Homeric epithets applied 





+ Vide Ostiranische Kultur, p, 148 :— The mountain-ranges 
lying in Central Asia are rich in iron mines, which, according 
to the testimony of the Avesta, existed, likewise, within the Zara, 
From the fact that the metal called ayagh in the Avesta, was in 
use for making weapons and chattels, we are nol fo conclude 
that here iron alone was meant? rather copper-brass or bronze, 
which is an alloy of copper and zinc, is referred to, That 
epitheis such as ‘brilliant’ or ‘ycllow,’ '‘flame-coloured,’ nay 
even ‘golden,’ would ever have been applied to iron or steel, 
is, indeed, scarcely possible; on the contrary, these appellations 
are quite appropriate in the case of bronze. Likewise, the 
corresponding word ayas in the Rig-veda does not denote iron, 
but copper-brass, which was far more in use among the Vedic 
Arians. Cgpper was also in favour with the Achitians of the 
Flomeric period. Theiy weagons anf vessels were also mae of 
brass which is described, Justas in the Avesta, ‘as red and gliltering.” @ 
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to xyadxdss Names of metals are constantly alluded to in the 
Avesta, but among them all none, except ayagh, could 
possibly be taken to mean iron. The working of this metal, 
therefore, was unknown to the Arians of the Avesta. 
But, is it possible for anybody to maintain that in the 
latest centuries before Christ the Iranians 
used as weapons, swords, helmets, clubs, 
and arrow-heads made of bronze? 


Iv. 


Let me now recapitulate the reasons which seen te 
me lo prove the great antiquity of the Avesta® It must 
be conceded that these are only special arguments, based 
on isolated passages. But then these gre nol sucly 
passages as do not at the sanre tame, form an integral 
portion of the whole text, and such as might possibly 
be considered to be a gloss, The majority of my 
arguments are based upon the Avesta as a whole, and | 
do not think that the clymology of an isolated word can 
ever afford sufficient evidence, from whieh to draw 
conclusions as to the history of the civilization of a people. 

1, The Avesta dogs not contain any his- 
torical description whatever, 

2. None of the names of tribes, other- 
wise in general use, are to be 
found in it, 

3. It contains no allusion to any of the 
cities of Eastern or Western Irin, 
celebrated in historic times pro- 
perly so dalled, with tfe excep- 
tion of Ragha. 
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4 The economical conditions of the 
Avesta people are those of a pas- 
toral tribe and of a rural popula- 
tion; and even the priests shared 
in agricultural pursuits. That 
such conditions were most highly 
characteristic of the entire civi- 
lized life of the Old Iranian, may 
be gathered from the general 
tenor of the Avesta, especially 
from that of the Gaithais, and more 
particularly from the nature of 
the calendar, 

5 The primitive character of the 
Avesta people is evident from their 
ignorance of the use of (a) salt, 

* (6) glass, (¢) coined money, and 
(d@) iron. 

* Finally, { neust now notice some other arguments, from 
which it might perhaps be inferred that the Avesta was 
composed in a late period, Of these, the most noteworthy 
have been adduced by Prof, C, de Harlez in his exccllent 
“Introduction” to the sccond cdition of his translation of 

the Avesta (H. 1, pp. excii. seg. ; ef TH. 4, pp. 494-495) 3? 
I, The modern forms of the names of places mentioned 
inthe first Fargard of the Vendidid. Ierewe find Bathdhi 
for Bakhtrit; Mouru for Marghu. Prof, Ilarlez also 
refers to Bawrt for Babiru and Raji for Ragha, As 
iegards the last two, Bawri need not be taken inlo account, 
for, being a name, it is quite possible that it may have 





1 This book is unfortunately very litle known in Geimany. 
In size and contents, it forms a work by itsell, an encyclopedia 
of the Avesta.” I only gearet, that 1 @id not make use of it while 
wiiting my Ostu aursehe Rultur. 
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been incorrectly written.? Ra/6/t occurs only in Yasna, XIX, 
18, Since, without exception, we mect with the regular 
form Ragha in other passages, and since even in the passage 
quoted it immediately follows Razdit, I believe Lam right 
in conjecturing that this form is an appellative, possibly 
meaning “kingdom, dominion”; otherwisc, its spelling 
should be altered. 

However, an argument based on the modern character 
of forms of geographical names occurring in the Avesta, 
isnot very cogent, In its general aspect the Avesta, as few 
have it, does not seem to be the work originally written by 
some of the first Zoroasltians, but a transcript bearing very 
plain traces of revision, What, therefore, is more probable 
than that, in such a revision, the geographical names in the 
original should have been adapted {o the forms of those 
names then current? # 

Even Dr, Spiegel says: I have often had o¢casion to 
remark that I attach no importance to any linguistic proofs ; 
for, even granting that we can prove thal its language is 
primeval, one might nevertheless efideavour to find an 
expedient and must assume that the book was written 
after the language had ceased to be used, since internal 
evidence obliges us to ascribe to the book a comparatively 
laterdate.” We may certainly say with equal justice: since 
the internal evidence of the Avesta is in favour of its high 
antiquity, while the language often exhibits some modern 
forms, we must assume a revision of the Avesta after its 
language had ceased to be spoken, 





* Tlalévy informs me through a letter that 2awre might 
correspond to the Aramaic shay. In that case this word, like 


Afoui uw, must be regarded as an adaptation of the old to the 
modein form of the name due to a later revision of the Avesta, 

* Bakhdh?, at least, must be 1egmded as a corrupt form, since 
there was no peiiod in the history of Iranian languages, when 
the y could have dropped ott of the name Bakira, yen to the 
present day the city is Ealied Balkh, 
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NH, In the fomth Targard of the Vendidid (47 seg.) 
abstemiousness, homelessness, celibacy, and prohibition 
against cating flesh are inveighed against. This passage 
must have been directed against the gradual encroachments 
of Buddhism, the representative of which is the Gautama 
mentioged in Yasht, XIII. 16. 

Now, let me request Zend scholars to examine the 
passage which bears upon this question, Nobody will 
assert thal we can with cerlainty regard it as a polemic 
against Buddhism, We could at best, and with all due 
reservation, consider this view as a mere 
conjecture, onthe basis of which it would 
be quite dangerous to form any conclusion 
as to the history of Iranian civilization. 

The text runs thus :-— 

Adhacha+ nite. naiirivarte: at» t2+ ahmit - pourum + fram- 
racine» Spitama » Zarathushtra + yatha + maghavo-fra- 
vakhshoil, vistind ahmat: yatha + evisdi, puthrand . ahmat. 
gretha aputhrée, shagtavat6 -ahmat+ yatha+ ashagtit, hitucha- 
aya nard: vohu» mand. jagerebushtard» agjhat » 6 + gtush. 
uruthware » hiimpafritti « yatha + hin» yO» n6it + ttha, 

Prof, Harlez himself translates it:—! 

"Ye proclame pour tol gui a une spouse, 6 saint 
Aavoastre, la priovité sur celui qui nen use point; pour 
le chef de maison, sur celut gui nen posscde point ; pour le 
pore de famille, sur celud qui n'a pas denfants ; pour le 
possesseur de terres sur celuigut wena point, Celui gui 








* Avevla tradutl, and ed, p. 48: “I proclaim for you who 
have a spouse, O holy Zotoaster! the piioity over him who has 
none; for the head of a household, over him who possesses 
none; for the pafer-familias, over him who has no offspring ; 
for the owner of land, over him who owns no piece of ground, 
He who nanrighes and develops (his body) by eating meat, 
acquires the good mind, far. belter than he who docs it, not.” 
(Va. IV. 47-48), . 
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nourrit ct developpe (son corps) en mangeant de la viande, 
obtient le bon esprit bien mieux que celud gui ne le fait pas.” 

First let me remark that the whole passage, and espe- 
cially the connection with what follows, is obscure, Vrof. 
Harlez has certainly translated the concluding portion of 
the passage incorrectly. According to his opinion, gezsh 
ought to be considered as instrumental ; however, if is not 
possible. It could often be rendered “he who fills thie body 
of the cattle,”’ze., whoever feeds them! This passage, 
therefore, implies a meaning common in the Avesta, viz., that 
cattle-breeding is a meritorious work. And such is the 
clear interpretation of the passage:—“ Such aman possesses 
more of the good-mind (vohu-mand) than one who does 
not do it.’ Vohu-mané, the genius of the good-mind, 
is, according to the Zoroastrian teaching, also the protector 
of herds. 

Again, the beginning of the passage, which contains the 
antithesis, d@irivat and maghavo-fravikhshi, is not quile 
clear. At all events this much scems to bes manifest, Lhat 
the man, who lives in lawful marriagé, should be preferred 
to any one who salisfics his desires in other ways, 
According to the whole tenor of the Avesta, it cannot seem 
slrange that a man who lives in a village communily, who 
brings up children, makes for himsclf a houschold and 
becomes the possessor of fields and herds, is more deserving 
in the cyes of a Zoroastrian Lhan one who fails to do so. 
Let us only bear in mind how the possession of children is 
always looked upon as a direct blessing of God,* and 
compare therewith what I have already said with reference 





* Truthware translated “body, stomach,” If, according to 
Hailez, this word signifies “growth,” the passage implies: 
“Whoever furthers the growth of cattle.” Thus the meaning is 
not changed. Here Geldner agrees with me_(Kide Svudion 
aum Avesta, P.§). | ° _ 

° Of my O. &. A. pp. 234-230, 
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to the meritoriousness of a seltled country-life according to 
the testimony of the Avesta. 

What conclusion, then, must we draw from Vendidad, IV. 
47-48, without doing violence to its meaning? Simply 
this, that the Avesta frequently alludes to the contrast 
between civilized and yncivilized life, especially between 
the life of scttled herdsmen and peasants and thal of 
nomads, That this is the correct interpretation is em- 
phatically shown by the use of the anlonymous words 
visdné and eviséz. The peasant and the herdsman live in 
permanent villages (vtsd), the nomad on the contrary 
knows no settled life. i 

Moreover, as regards Gaotama, who is supposed to be 
the representative of Buddhism, which forced its way into 
Iran, Lhe name only occurs once in Yt. XIII, 16. Prof. 
Westergaard, however, reads gaoéema, and gives also the 
variant gaotuma in two other MSS,, bul never gaotama. 
This is important, since Prof, Harlez expressly says:— 
La forme gaotsma est le produit d’une transcription faite 
a louie et non d'une dérivation naturelle’ Thus gaotama 
might cerlainly be regarded as a simple misspelling of 
the Indian name, Gaotama Buddha; bul Gaotema is purely 
Irdnian.? 

To this it is Lo be added that the passage ciled above is 
obscure. Prof, C, de Sarlez himself observes ( Avesta 
Traduit, and cd. p.48t): “phrase entébrement obscure.” 
Again, the translalions of jhe passage do not at all 
agree, Passing over Dr. Spicgel’s, I shall quote here Prol. 
Geldner’s version (Metrik des plingeren Avesta, pp. 80-81): 
“Through their power and greatness a man is born 





+ «The form Gaotama is due to a transcription based on sound 
and nol to any indigenous derivation.” 

* As far gs T know, it was Uaug who first started the theoty that 
Vasht, XIIL 16 contaiyed ay allusidh to Buddhism ((/. “Issays 
on the Parsis,! and cd..by West, p. 208, note). 

H 7 
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skilled in counsel, an adviser, whose words are heard with 
willingness, who is looked to for instruction, who hears com~ 
placently the request of his weaker proteges.” 

But, if, in spite of the “ phrase entitrement obscure,” 
we were to regard Prof, Harlez’s translation: ‘ L’hom- 
me nalt, intelligent, manifestant ses pensées, entendant 
bien ce que Von dit, en gut est déposte Pintelligence, gui 
échappe aux questions de méchant Gaotama,” ' as correcl, 
what could we reasonably gather from the passage? This 
certainly, that the Fravasts will allow one to be born, who 
is Lo be a match fora cerlain Gautema in argument. Now, 
if we consider that learned controversics were evidently not 
unknown to the Avesta pricsts—for instance in the legend 
of Vasta Frydna and his dispute with Azhéya in Yt. V. 83 j— 
if we, again, consider that the name gaotema is purely 
Iranian and can be clearly traced to the remotes Arian 
period, since the Rig-veda, too, speaks of a singer gotama, 
the passage 'is divested of all possible reference to 
Buddhism, 

II], In Yt. XIX. 18, Ragha is called a city, in which the 
Athravans were possessed of temporal power. But such 
a sovereignty of the Magi existed in Iran only after the 
close of the dominion of the Selcucidae. Consequently, 
this passage must have been written only at that 
period, 

This brings us Lo a very important question, There is 
no doubt that even Dr. Spiegel (Sp. 1, pp, 9-10, Sp. 2, 
pp: 629-635), has, on the authority of this passage, formed 
a peculiar theory concerning the home as wall as the age 
of the Avesta, the only ground for which lies in the fact 
that the passage has been variously interpreted so as to 
Jose its original meaning. 





» «The man is born infelligent, manifesting his thoughts, well 
understanding what is said} in whom is placed the intelligence 
e that solyes the questions put by the perverse Gaotama.” 
a (iad 


, 
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I must here consider Prof. Harlez’s Introduction, which 
thoroughly explains the relation of the Avesta Athravans 
to the Magi known Lo us from history. 

This learned translator of the Avesta maintains, in the 
first place, that the Achaemenian kings were not familiar 
with ihe Avesta religion, On the contrary, all that we 
know about the Magi allows us to assert that their doctrines 
and their customs were perfectly identical with those which 
we find recorded in the Avesta. To this must also be 
added that Khosru Parviz (531-579 A.D,) in a proclamation 
given in the Dinkard, says:—" gue Vishtaspa fit réunir tous 
les ouvrages écrits en la langue des Mages pour acquérir 
fa connaissance de la lot masdéene.” + Since it seems hardly 
possible that a country of so little importance as Bactriana 
should have given to the Westa sacred language and 
religion, Prof. C. de Harlez concludes: “ La solution /a plus 
simple et la plus naturelle serait dattribuer Avesta aux 
Mages et dla Médie?® (Hot, p.xlvi) 

+ The asserlign that Bactriana was ‘toujours soumiése et 
pew tmportant’® can hardly be correct. The large 
revenue obtained from this province in the time of the 
Achaemenian kings, proves al least that it was highly 
prosperous,* That its population formed no inconsiderable 





+ «That Vishtiispa caused all the works written in the language 
of the Magi to be collected in order to acquire the knowledge of 
the Mazdian law.” : 

* «The solution would be the simplest and most natural if we 
should ascribe the Avesta to the Magi and to Media.” 

® « Always subject to a forcign ruler, and of little importance.” 

* Duncker, Geschichte des Alterthums, vol, IV.ch.§, pp. 18-19. 
Vide Eng, ed. bk. VIL, ch. Il. pp, 23-24: ‘The nations and 
condition of Eastern Irin can be ascertained more clearly fom 
the inscriptions of Darius. According to his inscription at 
Behistun, his empire in. that direction comprised the Parthians, 
Smangians, Afcians, Chorasmians, Pactiians, Sogdiani, Gandarii, 
Satlagydac, Arachoti, qnd Sacae ; 5 and lo tifese the Idhus, #e,, the 
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part, but rather the main portion, of the Irinian people, is 
most clearly proved by the energetic opposition offered to 
Alexander the Great precisely in the North-Eastern pro- 
vinces of the Persian empire. Moreover, ] must here 
repeat that, in determining the home of the Avesta religion 
generally, the question is not one respecting Bactria alone 
but the whole of Eastern Iran. 

Again, we cannot attach much value to the statement 
that Khosru Parviz characterizes the Avesta language as 
the language of the Magi. There is no doubt that under 
the Sassanidae the Magi were the representatives of the 
Zoroastrian priesthood ; but by this time the Avesta language 
had long been dead and had been succeeded in general 
use by the Middle Irinian. If, then, the Magi alone still 
understood this language, if they used it in their daily 
ceremonies, prayers, and recitations, and if it completely 
swayed the cuét upheld by the Magi, it might well be 
called, for the sake of convenience, the “language of the 
Magi.” Consequently, it is characterized as. the language 








Indians on the right bank of the upper course of the Indus, are 
added in the inscriptions of Peisepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam. 
Further information is preserved by Herodotus with respect to the 
tribute imposed by Darius on these nations, As these statements 
are undoubtedly derived from Persian tribute-lists, they serve to throw 
a side-light on the state of civilization existing in the Hast of Trin 
at the division of the sixth and fifth centuries BCL. ..... 0. 
The Bactrians, the twelfth satrapy of the empire, paid (yearly) 360 
(Babylonian) talents into the treasury of the king, These sums, 
which do not include the whole of the burdens of the provinces, 
but are only the land-taxes which they had to pay-~in addition 
tolls were levied and contiibutions in kind to the comt of the 
king and the satraps, as well as for the maintenance of the army 
—show that at the time of Darius agiiculture and wealth had 
proceeded far beyond the eatlicst stages in the eastern districts 
of Irin, The Babylonian ‘Silver tqlent amounted’ to more than 
2,000 thalers (6,000 sMfillings).” 
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of a single order, not as that of a nation, just as Latin in 
the Middle Ages might be called the language of /iterati 
or Modern French the language of diplomacy. 

Moreover, | generally accept the view of Prof. Harlez: 
The Achaemenian kings, and for the most parl the Persian 
nation, ilsell, did zo¢ profess the Zoroastrian religion, It 
is represented in historical times by the Median Magi, 
through whose influence il strove to gain ground among 
the majority of the Persians under the sovereignty 
of the Achaemenidae. But hence it has been inferred only 
of late, that the Magi composed the Avesta known to us, 
and that Zarathushtra himself was a Magus. This is only 
one of three possibilities. Besides this there are two 
other credible suppositions:—(z) The Magi adopted the 
doctrine of the Zoroastrian priests, thus representing a 
later phase in the development of the Avesta religion. 
(4) The Zoroastrian priests are the heirs of the Magi. 

The last possibility we may briefly dismiss, We can 
trace the higlory of the Magi down to the Sassénian 
period. But nowhere do we find any reference to a 
belicf that they had delegated their peculiar office to 
another religious corporation, which revered the Zoroas- 
trian doctrine and perhaps only transferred the scene of 
their labours to a different field. 

As regards Prof. [Tarlez’s theory that the Avesta was 
composed by the Magi and in Media, a very important 
fact seems to contradict it., The Avesta priesis are not 
strictly called AZaghu but Athravans. In all passages 
where the priesis are mentioned, they invariably bear this 
name; and such passages are not few in number. Their 
testimony would lead us to infer that “ Athravan,” and in 
fact Lhis title exclusively, served as the official designation 
of the priesthood. Why then should the Magi in their 
own writings have given lo themselves any other name 
than tha? By which they were®universally known to the 
world? 
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Now, ina passage in the Avesta (Ys. LXV, 6) there, 
indeed, occurs the expression moghu-td/sh and this must bu 
taken into consideration, But what docs it prove? At 
the very most, only this, that, at the lime whten this 
passage was composed, the term Afaghz was not wknown 
and perhaps was almost synonymous with Athravan, The 
fact that Athravan was the veal title of the Avesta 
priesthood, is uot in the least affected by the use of the 
term Maghw, Tad the Magi really been the authors of the 
Avesta, their own title, instead of appearing only in a 
single isolated passage, and that the least important, would 
have been used throughout the work, 

Moreover, it seems quile possible that, in the passage 
referred to, Maghw bears a puicly generic meaning, If 
we compare it with the Sanskrit maghavan, the word 
can be translated “ protector, or feudal lord, prince, 
nobleman,” AMoghu-tbish occurs especially in Ys. LXV. 
6, side by side with hashg-tbish, varesind-tbish, nifyo- 
tézsh, ‘‘the hatred of friends, free commoners or country= 
men, and of relations.” These expressions are all generic 
terms, and we must of course admit that the context 
does not compel us to adopt the rendering of “ pricst” for 
Maghu, which is possible, though not always exclusively 
appropriate, ‘ 

But we may ask, which of the two designations Afaghw 
or Atharvan (Athravan) seems to be the older one ? 
Atharvan admits of a direct connection with the Vedic 
civilization. In the Rig-veda, too, we find the word A thervan 
used to mean “a fire-priest,” as well as the name of a 
mythical character, the Prometheus of the Indians, who 
brings down fire from heaven, and is thus the prototype 





+ GV. 2, p. 171; alsomy O. K. A, pp. 489-492. It will 
be observed that I have altered the views expressed in my 
Ostirénische Kultur, since lL have there, attemptid to adopt a 
middle course, 
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L 
of all fire-priests on earth.!' The title Atharvan may, 
consequently, be traced to the remote Arian period ; 
al the same time we can only discover Indian words, 
indeed analogous to Maghu, but not quite identical 
with il, . 

Thus all evidence goes to show that A¢harvan was lhe 
oldest” and most original tille of the Zoroastrian pricst- 
hood. Gradually, as the centre of gravity of the Iranian 
nalion moved from East to West, as the Indian tribe of the 
Magi assumed the direction of religious matters, ils name, 
which had an ethnographical significance at first, became 
at the same time the title of the priesthood formed by 
that tribe. 

The Avesta, therefore, does not recognize the term 
Maghu as the title of the Zoroastrian priests; il never 
designates them by any other name than that of d¢hra- 
vans. Qn this point, even at the present day, a futile 
allempt is made lo urge another passage from our text 
in support of the Median and Magian origin of the 
Avesta, This much-dispuled passage (Ys. XIX. 18) runs as 
follows? :-—~ 

“Who are the chiefs? The master of the house, the 

lord of the village, the president of the tribe, 








* Comp. my Ostirduische Kultur, pp. 464-465, It cannot, 
however, be proved that the tile A/sravan is strictly meant by 
the name mépadol by which, according to Strabo (p. 733, where also 
the Cappadocians are specially mentioned), the Magi ave supposed 
to havé called themselves. Nevertheless, it docs nol do away 
with the fact that Adaghuz is unknown to the Avesta as the title 
of its priesthood (H. 2, p. 171). 

* Spiegel has discussed this passage in his Zranzsche 
Allerthumshunde, vol. III. p. §63; also Sp. 1, pp. 9-10; Sp. 2, 
pp. 630-632, But, I believe, he is wrong, when, in connection with 
this passage, he quotes the epilhet /Arzzaiév, which Ragha 
receives in Vd. 1, 16, Zait/e cannot possibly mean “orde.” It 
means alwhys" tribe, race,” and éhrezefiée must imply that three 
Trnian tribes had sotifed in The district (diz) of Ragha. : 
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the country-prince, the fifth is the Zarathushéva, 
(So it is) excepting the Zarathushtrian Ragha, 
Who are (here) the chiefs? The master of the 
house, the lord of the village, the president of the 
tribe, the fourth is the Zavathushéra,” 

What we may safely infer from the above passage ig, that, 
al the time it was written, a kind of Zoroastrian 
papacy existed in Jrin. To the High- 
priest was then assigned a rank higher 
than that of the country-princes, In 
Ragha he evidently possessed temporal 
as well as spiritual dignity. The High- 
priest of Ragha was at the same time 
its prince, 

In the first place, however, il may be observed that the 
passage contains no personal reference to Zarathushtra; 
accordingly, it cannot serve as an argument in support of 
the theory that the Avesta was composed by the Medes, 
Apparently, Zarathushira here is not a proper name but & 
generic term; it is the litle of the head of the Zoroastrian 
priesthood, In the Pahlavi translation of the Avesta wa 
find Zaratushétum, “the highest Zarathushtra,” 

Secondly, we must not bring the contents of the passage 
in Yasna, XIX, 18, to bear on the whole period of the 
civilization of the Avesta people, Morcover, there are 
many other passages! besides this, which enumerate the 
different lords, but in none of them is the Zevathushtrotema 
directly mentioned.? The superiority of the priesthdod over 
the two other orders of warriors and farmers appears so 








> GF Vt X. 18,83; Vd. X.§; Vep, IIL, 2, &e. 

° Gah, IV. 6-7, Here we meet with the following expressions 
in invocations and hymns of praise -Zera/hushirotema, sara- 
thushira, fithravan, rathagshiar, visirya-fshuyds, nmind-paili, 
vispaiti, zaitty.paitl, darhu-paiti, From this we should gather 
a Zarathushira as well Ss ZarathushyTtema Was a priestly 
ditle, r 
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very conspicuously throughout the Avesta, and so much 
attention is drawn to it by its author, thal it is hardly 
possible he could have failed to emphasize the rank of the 
high-priest of Ragha beyond that of the tribal chiefs and 
the country-princes. 

But it is quite unwarrantable to identify the temporal 
power of Zarathushtra in Ragha with the dignity of the 
Grand Magus in Rai, (Sp. 2, pp. 629-630). Such a theory 
fails in the most important pointof ourargument; the Avesta 
speaks only of the Athravans and not of the Magi. It calls 
the high-priest of Ragha, Zarathushtra or‘ Zarathush- 
” ¢rtema, a title which is never given to the Masmaghins, 
To this it must be added that the only authorities for the 
dignity of the Grand Magus in Rai, are Albériini and 
Yaqiit, and that the period in which it originated cannot, 
therefore, be ascertained. In determining the age of the 
Avesta, the reference to the AZasmaghin must, in any case, 
prove of little value, For, if the Magi were the heirs and 
successors of the Zoroastrian Athravans,—a fact which must 
at least be generally admitted as possible—the 
Masmaghén to a certain extent would be a later 
development of the Zarathushirdéema whose dignity might 
then be traced probably to the pre-historic epoch. 

But I believe that we are not justitied in laying too much 
stress on the passage, Ys, XIX. 18. We must not suppose 





that during the greatest part of the Avesta epoch, there 
existed any such half-spittual, half-Lemporal power in 
Raghas Who krows when this isolated passage was 
composed and when it was introduced into the text? Lad 
Ragha really played so important a part in the Zoroastrian 
commonwealth, it is strange that this city is named only in | 
two passages in the whole Avesta, viz., (1) in the passage 
cited above, and (2) in the list of countries enumerated in the 
Vendidiid, //a7tumal is mentioned three times; 7/aratua 
and Mor Mwice ; whilst such places as Aryana-ndija, 
the /ara-beraatt, \he Ardui-sura, afd also the Ranghe, 
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are frequently mentioned. Surely nobody will be inclined 
to assert that in the Avesta oppoitunitics could not have 
offered themselves for mentioning Ragha and the high- 
priest residing in it,! 

IV. The Avesta commends next-of-kin marriage as a 
meritorious institution, But this practice, according to 
Herodotus, III. 34, was only introduced by Cambyses. The 
Avesta, therefore, cannot have been composed until after 


Cambyses. 
I believe that we should not press too far this assertion of 


Herodotus, which has the air of an anecdote. [1 igof course 
improbable that such an institution could have been intro- 
duced, in an age of relatively high civilization, by the mere 
edict of a single individual, and even obtain recognition as 
a moral law. JIow could the Median Magi have reconciled 
themselves to the thought of adopting such an innovation, 
in opposition {o their usual practice, at the lime when, 
as Prof. Harlez assumes, they were opposed to the 
Persians? [t is, however, far more probable that they 
would haveused such an innovation as a ground of opposition 
to the king. The statement of Hevodotus has, apparently, 
no other object than to give an explanation of some kind 
or other for an existing custom naturally unfamiliar to 
him, It certainly has no historical value. Moreover, it 
must be added that Herodotus expressly says i—~osdandas yap 
éadecay mpdrepoy that ddedpejor ouvorxécey Tléprar AL the niost 
we can only consider the. innovation of Cambyses as 
affecting the Persians, a fact which cannot in the least 
influence the question whether the Median Magi had 





* Other passages of the Avesta have been pointed out (of. 
0. KE. A, pp. 489-490) from which we can infer that the Athravans 
“came from afar” and led a wandering life. ‘This may be true 
even of several districts, and of certain portions of the, Zoroastiian 
priesthood ; but it does not follow hence {hat the Athiavans were 
4dentical with the Mag? oe had emigrated.fiom West to Hast, 


é 
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already in olden times recognized and approved of the 
marriage of relations. 

I can dispose with equal ease of the next objection.” 
set forth by Prof. Harlez. 

V. The fifth Yasht could not have been written before 

the ingroduction of the ca/f of the Anait/ by Artaxetxes 
Mnemon. The descciption which comprehends the outward 
figure and garments of that yasaéa in the Yasht, seems 
to be exactly that of a statue of Anaiti. 

This conclusion is evidently erroneous. Granted that 
Artaxerxes II, (404-361) had actually introduced the cult of 
the Anaiti, his action could have reference to Persia 
alone. Again, the Median Magi, who, according to Prof. 
Harlez, endeavoured during the sovereignty of the Achac- 
menidae to propagate their religion over the whole of Irin, 
might have worshipped their Anahita many centuries before. 
But, as far as know, it isnowhere asserted that Arlaxerxes 
II. first instituted this cult. Berosus alone relates that 
Artaxerxes Il»was the first to setup images of the Aphrodite 
Anatti in different towns, and that before this the divine 
beings were never represented in Iriin in any shape 
whatever.!’| Thus we have here only a question of the 
erection of statues and especially of that of Aphrodite 
Anaiti, that is, of a female deity in whose worship the old 
frinian conceptions were blended with Semitic ideas, 

Then, as regards the description of Anghita given in the 
fifth Yasht (par. 126-129), it is more probable that the 
later ifmages of Anihila were adapted to such trequent 
delineations, than the reverse. Every image must, however, 
first éxisl in the mind before it can receive material 
expression, Again, Prof. Harlez's theory is not justified 
by the opening words ya Aishéazéd “which stands in a 
certain place,” This is sufficiently manifest from the 





e 
+ Clemens" Alex. ddmoyt. Ad. Gentes, Comp. Spiegel, 
Erinische Allerthumskunde, vol, TJ. p. $6, *note 1. 
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glowing character and internal evidence of the whole 
description, which is an effort to describe in life-like terms 
the form of that pazata. 

VI, I have already spoken briefly af the linguistic 
evidence adduced by Prof. Ilarlez in the sixth passage. 
Dr. Spiegel, too, admits that we are not justified in,laying 
any slress upon it. We should also reject it on the ground 
that the Avesta, as we have it, cannol be supposed to be 
exactly in its original condition. And, in fact, this is con- 
firmed not merely by the Zend Grammar in which many 
forms adapted from modern dialects may he often observed, 
but also by Lhe mere form and spelling of the words. 

VIL The persecutions alluded to in the Githiis refer to 
the’ persecutions of the Magi by king Darius, 

This view is opposed by the whole Lone and tenour of 
the Giithiis. Prof. Harlez has overlooked the fact that 
the opposition here described does not merely imply the 
conflict between two different religious factions or sects, 
but at the same time that between two difderent epochs 
of the economic history of the Avesla people. On the 
dispute between Darius and the Magi hinged, however, 
the question of legal power and nol that of economical 
grievances. Let us only read the twenty-ninth chapter 
of the Yasna. In fact, Ido not understand how the cow 
can become the representative of the Magi and pray for 
them to Ahura Mazda for their deliverance from the 
oppressions of Darius. Note can I conceive how the 
appearance of Zarathushtra could’ be the pramiséd help 
they had in view. That would be true, however, for the 





In this respect the circumstance that the Avesta, as it seems 
to be assumed generally, was originally written in a different and 
ambiguous alphabet, similar to the Pahlavi, must have had a 
pecuharly injurious effect on the form of the text. We may 
thus account for the vaguengss in the nature and gonetitulion of 
the vowels, for the difigrent ways of avriting the guxa forms, and 
the interchange of long and shot yowels, Ke, 
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Magi of the Achaemenian period emp passati, More~ 
over, all this is easily explained on the supposition Uhat 
the hymn in question relates to the herdsmen and 
agriculturists of Eastern Iran, who were oppressed by the 
nomads of (he steppes, and was composed in the age of 
Zarathyshtra.t The Prophet may have been honoured as 
the principal defender of the menaced peasantry or 
country-people. 

How can we account for the absence of all historical 
references in the Githis which allude to so many incidents 
of real life? Are we to suppose that the author must have 
taken special care to avoid every hint which might 
enlighten the reader or the hearer as to what is particularly 
referred to? The names of opponents, however, could not 
have been omitted, nor the honourable mention of the 
most faithful of the Magi. But the reverse is the case in 
the Githiis. ITTere there is only a general record of the 
opposition between what is good and what is evil, between 
the believing and the unbelieving, so that we can obtain 
no definite knowledge of the personages concerned; or, 
where the narrative treats of real life, the object of all 
enmity, all care, prayers and apprehensions is nothing 
else than the cow. 

As the last argument in support of the modern 





* TI cannot at all conceive why Zarathushtra should not be 
regarded, as a historical personage; historical, of couse, in the 
sense in which Lycuigns 1s historical, Much less can J believe 
in a “mythological” connection with the Rig-veda, which Dr. 
Spiegel belieyes he has established by deriving the name Spivema 
from the 1001 spc, and by identifying it with the Vedie gaia. 
But all this proves only an etymological affinity, as well as the 
use of the 1004 gv7/ by Indians and Irinians in the formation of 
proper namés; but cerlainly nothing more. The name Spitama 
can be tracgd Justorially i in Trin, Let us only consider the name 
Spitamenes, and we are, reminded of the fact that he was" an 
Eastern Iranian! Cf Sp. 1, PP, 8-9. ~ 
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origin of the Avesta, Prof. Harlez alleges the words of 
foreign origin, which only found their way af some later 
period into the language. I have already discussed this 
question above, and, with the assistance of M, Ualdvy, 
more fully in fact than Prof. Harlex himself has done, 

In conclusion I have to make Lwo more observations. 

It might perhaps strike the reader that | have not here 
touched upon the theary which supposes the Vishtispa of 
the Avesta to be merely identical with the father of Darius 
Hystaspes. 1 did not mention it, not because it has found 
‘scarcely any supporters, but because of another reason 
which is, indeed, a very simple one. There are not two 
opinions as Lo the identity of the twonames, Vishtispa and 
Hystaspes ; but such au identity cannot, therefore, be used 
as a proof in determining the question of the age of the 
Avesta, since it does not at all involve any identification 
of the personages to whom the names belong. History 
tells us of several Hystaspes, But that the father ot 
Darius must have been the very prince named in the 
Avesta, who embraced the doctrine of Zarathushtra, is by 
nomeans proved, It is merely a possibility, an hypothesis, 
which requires to be independently proved. Moreover, 
a proof in support of it could only be supplied by first 
endeayaquring to determine the date of the Avesta from 
internal evidence, This theory, therefore, cannot form a 
link in the chain of arguments for or against the great 
antiquity of the Avesta, fom this reason, that it is only 
an assumption, It is more likely that, according’ to the 
result arrived at {rom those arguments, the question as lo 
the relation of Vishtaspalo Hystaspes might opgn out a new 
field for investigation. In my opinion, it is evident that 
the Vishtaspa of the Avesta has nothing in common with 
the father of Darius but the name, which both may have 
shared with several other Iranians. 

Finally, it is sometinfes asserted that thé Avesta can 
‘se of no great antiGuity, because the- doctrines and ideas 

: o 
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contained in it are too noble and elevated to have been 
developed among the Avesta people, who had not passed 
the primitive stage of civilization. Such general asser- 
tions cannot of course be proved or contradicted. It is 
more or less a question of taste. Moreover, I believe, 
that such assertions would lead one to overestimate 
the sublimity of the Avesta conceptions as regards the 
Spirit. The esthetic value of the Avesta is generally 
supposed to be far below that of the Rig-veda, But it 
must be remembered that the Vedic Arians were as 
conspicuous for their poetic ideas and artistic taste, as 
the Irinians were distinguished for their profound moral 
virtues. This might also easily be explained from the 
physical condition of the Iranian soil, which necessarily 
accustomed its inhabitants to a rigid ideal of life, to hard 
work and industry, which, though it probably restrained 
the flight of fancy, nevertheless ennobled human nature, 

Who, again, can say how far the personal influence of 
the founder of the Avesta religion may have reached? The 
intellectual development of man cannot be regulated at 
will. If it seems Lo stagnate for centuries, it often, on 
the contrary, makes gigantic strides in one single genera- 
tion, and thal, too, owing fo the personal influence of a 
single individual. : 

The question as regards the home and age of the Avesta 
is al present the standing difficulty of Iranian Philology, 
and will, I surmise, remain so, for along time. I shall be 
content*with what little I can contribute Lowards the legi- 
timate solution, which must eventually discover the truth. 

So long as no new and convincing reasons are adduced 
on the other side, so long as the arguments | have slriven 
to bring together in my work remain unrebutted, I repeat, 
in concluding this trealise, the convictions with which I set 
out, namely, thal :-— 

1 Th home of thee Avesta civilida- 
tion wore really Eaftern Iran, the 
6 . 
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land of the Syr-daryi westward 
towards the fiontiers ol Media 
and southward to the deserts of 
Gedrosia. 

a ,The Avesta civilization dates from 
a very remote antiquity. It is 
fruitless to specily a particular 
century, Bul there is no doubt 
that it is older than Medos 
Persian history. 





{This opinion of Dr, Geiger has been ably supported by 
the accomplished Avesta scholar, Dr, Karl Geldner, in his 
dissertation (vide “ Encyclopwdia Uritannica,” oth ed, 

ol. XVIII, p. 653) on the old Iriinian languages and 
literature, from which [ extract the following :—~ 


Persian ({rdutan) Languages, 


“Zend is the language of the so-called lvesta,' the 
holy book of the Persians, containing the oldest documents 
of the religion of Zoroaster. Besides this important monu« 
ment, which is aboul twice as large as the //fad and 
Odyssey put together, we only possess very scanty relics 
of the Zend language in medieval glosses and scattered 
quotations in Pahlavi books. These remains, however, 
sullice to give a complete insight into the stractur of the 
language. Notonly amongst lrinian languages, bul amongst 
all the languages of the Indo-European group, Zend takes 
one of the very highest places in importance for the compa- 








ca 


1 As was said above, this, and not Zevd-Aveséa, is the correct 
title for the original text of the Persian Bible. ‘The oiigin of the 
weld is doubtful, and we cannot point to it before fae" ume of the 
eSassanians. Perhapstit means *6 ‘athouncgment,” “ revalation,” 
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rative philologisl, In age it almost rivals Sans. 
krit; in primitiveness it surpasses that 
language in many points; itis inferior only 
in respect of ils less extensive litcrature, 
and because it has not been made the 
subjact of systematic grammatical treat- 
ment, The age of Zend must be examined in connexion 
with the age of the Avesta. In its present form the 
Avesta is not the work of a single author or of any one 
age, but embraces collections produced during a long 
period. The view which became current through 
Anquctil Duperron, that the Aveséa is throughout the 
work of Zoroaster (in Zend, Zarathushéra), the founder 
of the religion, has long been abandoned as untenable, 
But the opposite view, which is now frequently accepted, 
that not a single word in the book can lay claim to the 
authorship of Zoroaster, also appears on closer study too 
sweeping. In the Avesta lwo stages of the language 
are plainly distinguishable, for which the supposition of 
local dialectic variation is not sufficient explanation, but 
which appear rather to be an older and a younger 
silage in the development of the same language, The 
older is represented in but a small part of the whole 
work, the so-called Gdthds or songs, These songs form 
the truc kernel of the book Yasna ;! they must have been 
in existence long before all the other parts of the Avesta, 
throughout the whole of which allusions to them occu, 
These Ga@éhas are what they claim to be, and what they 
are honoured in the whole Avesta as being—the actual 
productions of the Prophet himself or of his time, They 
bear in themselves irrefutable proofs of their authenticity, 





2 ‘The Avesta is divided into three pats; (1) Yasna, with an 
appendix, Yisparad, a collection of prayers and formulas [or divine 
sevice; (2) Vendidid, conjaining Girection for puitication and 
the penal code ,of the ancient Persians (3) Khordah-Avest, 

e 
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bringing us face to face nol with the Zoroaster of the 
legends but with a real person, announcing a new 
doctrine and way of salvation, no supernatural Being 
assured of victory, as he is represented in later times, 
but a mere man, oflen himself despairing of his fina) 
success, and struggling not with spirils and demans but 
with human gbstacles of cvery sort, in the midst of a 
society of fellow-believers which was yet feeble and in 
its earliest infancy. It is almost impossible that a much 
later period could have produced such unpretentious and 
almost depreciatory representations of the deeds and 
petsonalily of the Prophet; certainly nothing of the kind is 
found owt of the Gathds, If, then, the Githis 
reach back to the time of Zoroaster, and 
he himself, according to the most probable 
estimate, lived as early as the i4th 
century B.C,, the oldest component parts 
ofthe Avesta are hardly inferior in age 
to the oldest Vedic hymns. The Gathis arc 
still extremely rough in style and expression; the language 
is richer in forms than the more recent Zend; and the 
vocabulary showsimportant differences, Thepredominance 
of the long vowels is a marked characteristic, the constant 
appearance of a long final vowel contrasting with the 
proference for a final shoot in the later speech, 


Sanskiit. Githa, Later Zend, 
abhi (near) aibi » aiwi, * 
ihd (work) taha tisha, 


"The clearest evidence of the extreme age of the 
language of the Gathis is its stiiking resemblance to 
the oldest Sanskrit,-the language of the Vedic pocms. 
The Gatha Janguage (much more than the later Zend) 





or the Small Avesta, containing the Yasht, the contents of which 
aie for the most patl mythological, with shoster payers for private 
devotion. > 
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and the language of the Vedas have a close resem- 


blance, exceeding that of any two Romanic languages, 
they seem hardly more than two dialects of one tongue. 
Whole strophes of the Gathés can be turned into good 
old Sanskcit by the application of certain phonetic laws ; 
for exgmple :— 
“ Mats vdo . padtish . yd » frasrhta ishayio. 
Patrijask: » Masada» usténasasts. 
Al. veo + ashé - avedrahyiicha - nemanghii. 
At» vdo + vanghéush + mananghé + hunaretata,” 
becomes in Sanskrit— 
“ Mana vah padath ya pragruté thayah 
Parigachdi medha uttdnahastah. 
At va riena radhrasyacha namast. 
At v6 vasor manasah sine tayd.” 


* «With verses of my making, which now are heard, and with 
prayerful hands, I come before thee, Mazda, and with the sincere 
humility of the upright man and with the believer's song of praise.” 


CHAPTER II? 


GusutdAsp AND ZOROASTER. 


‘ 

We can hardly treat of Gushtisp! and his reign, without 
previously speaking of Zoroaster, not merely because the 
appearance of the Prophet is the most important event of 
that reign, but also bectuse a great part of the incidents to 
be presently described would be unintelligible, if the aecepl- 
dnce of the religion of Zoroaster were not considered as 
a previous fact. For the first time we meet in these 
obscure ages wilt a personality of which we ean ask, 
whether the historical character does not outweigh the 
mythological and legendary. Zoroaster is, further, a 
personage frequently named not only by Oriental, but also 
by Western authors. We are, therefore, obliged not Lo be 
contented regarding his career with the testimony derived 
from those sources, which we have before designated as the 
only Iranian traditions extant; but we must here add 
a few supplententary remarks on the authorilies for our 
knowledge of the life of Zoroaster. 

The name of Zoroaster was known to the Grecks 
and Romans, and is often mentioned by them as thal of 
the founder of the Magian religion. If we approach the 
mallery more closcly, and enquire what those Greeks 
and Romans knew tegarcing him, we only find‘in cach 
ease notiecs which are not at all suificiont for a 
sketch of Zoroasicr’s life and work. Much less can we 





“* Di. F von Spiegel, Lrauische Alterthumskunde, vole 1. bke 
TL. chap, I, pp. 668-716, 
* Tis well known that this name takes the farm Vtstigpa ti 
Old-Peisian and Old-Bactrfin, axl is identical With the Creel 
im /7pstastes. eC 
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expect from the classical writers a description of those 
remote times wherein Zoroaster is said to have lived. 
There are, on the wholc, only three writers of whom we 
van avail ourselves with regard to this question, namely, 
Herodotus, Berosus, and Ktesias. The Lwo first are trust- 





‘worthy, authors and justly deserve to be relied upon; but 


Herodotus has not named Zoroaster at all, and Berosus, ol 
whose writings we have only a few fragments, has perhaps 
mentioned him by name, but this cannol be affirmed with 
certainly. As regards Ktesias, his accounts are generally 
considered to be unreliable. So much may here be suffi- 
cient by way of preliminary remark concerning those 
wrileis of whom we shall speak more fully later on. 

Our Oriental sources are far more complete than the 
Wesicrn ones, and also deserve to be described somewhat 
more in detail. In the Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions the 
name of Zoroaster is nowhere mentioned ; and, even if it be 
probable that he was already known in the time of Darius, 
such a belief will have to be proved from internal evidence, 
So frequently does the Avesta mention the founder of the 
Masdayasnix veligion, that il is self-evident that the 
accounts given in this book, respecting the Irinian founder 
of religion, have for us a peculiar significance, With these 
accounts are linked those notices, parlly also valuable, 
which are given in later Parsi writings on the life of 
Zoroaster, and which must be atleast partially based 
on more ancient accounts, The information afforded 
by Mahomedan writers, hitherto availed’ of, like Hamza 
and the author of Mujmil, is indeed not very copious, 
though not without some value. The same may also be 
said respecting the account of Sh&hrastiini, who has noticed 
Zoroaster to some extent in his work on religious partjes 
and philosophical schools, 

Special atlention, however, respecting this period must 
he paid U8 tec Book of Ivinian Kings, viz. the Shad- ~1GiC. 
lt must be obsery€®d iat the partéeular section, whtwh 
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Jescribes the work of Zoroaster and a portion of the reign 
of Gushtisp, does not belong to Firdiisi, but to the more 
incient poct Dakiki, who had commenced lo write this 
sortion of the Book of Kings, bul, owing to his violent 
leath, was cut short in his work, before he had yel finished 
nore than a thousand couplets. Now Tirdiisi states that 
Jakiki appeared to him in d dream, and requested him to 
:mbody his unfinished work in the Book of Kings, with 
yhich request Firditsi complicd, ‘This entire portion of the 
300k of Kings (which extends from page 1065 to rro8 of 
M, Macan’s edition), cannot, therefore, be regarded as pro- 
seceding from Firdiisi. Uowever, as Jirdiisi does not 
sxpress himself very enthusiastically regarding Daleiki in 
the concluding words to that part, it can hardly have been 
nis veneration for the deceased poct, which prompted him 
o enlarge his work. The true reasons are not, however, 
lificult Lo penetrate. The secure position which Mahmud 
f Gazni had conferred upon the poet Firdiisi to enable 
im to finish undisturbed his great werk, proved a 
source of envy to the courtiers, They attempted to raise 
suspicion against the poct in the mind of his patron, and 
sspecially maligned him by saying that his great onthu- 
siazm for the traditionary lore of (he nation was duc to 
lis inclination towards the old religion of the country, 
The suspicion of not being an orthodox Moslem would 
lave appeared monstrous in the eyes of so fanatical a king 
is Mahmud was, and for a poct made thus suspect a 
lescription of the life and acts of Zoroaster was an 
oxtremely delicate task. Firdiisi, by ostensibly taking up 
the work of his predecessor, which directly treated of thal 
rery life of the Iviinian Prophet, evaded all difficullics, 
While he fully secured himself by that device, it cannot 
9 denied that he also did his best for us. 

As is well known Dakiki was never converted to Isliimism. 
Uesuelonged to the old religion of the countrg, and had not 
Ke least reason totlescribe the ‘Wife and the exploits of his 
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Prophet otherwise than they were known to him, Conse- 
quently, we can believe ourselves entitled to consider the 
Naccaint of Zoroaster in the Book of Kings as a true 
E fepresentation of the view which people had at that time 
jn Inn of the work of the Prophet, at all events a truer 
one thay that which Firdiisi would have been able to offer 
or justified in offering. The peculiar features of this 
description by Dakiki are the Buddhistic elements, which 
appear to have found a place in the Zoroastrian belief, 
and then again the hostile feeling against the religion 
of Zoroaster, which we shall treat of more fully in due 
course, It is as easy to explain the one as the other. 
We know that, in the period after Alexander, Buddhism 
was powerful in Eastern Iran, and that it counted ils 
confessors as far as Taberistiin, It is especially certain 
that many Buddhist priests were found in Bactria.'! This 
state of things, which began peihaps in the first century 
before Christ, lasted till the seventh century A. D,,when the 
appearance ofsliamism alone cut short the development 
of Buddhism in Kabul and Bactria; and itis in that 
period that we will have do place the rise of the Zara- 
thushtra-legend in the form‘in which it is presented to us 
by Dakiki, It is natural enough that the adherents of 
the doctrine of Zoroaster did nol regard with favour the 
astonishingly rapid progress which the Buddhist religion 
made in Bactria and the adjoining countries; but it is 
also obvious that in spite thereof they were inclined to 
accept Several peculiatities of the new religion, when 
they found it convenient to do so. All these circum- 
stances show that the Oriental Iegend of Zoroaster is 
throughout transmitted to us in its Bactrian form, 
If we now consider more closely this remarkable ¢ha* 
racler, who was destined to play so important a part in 





* : 
* Vide the proofs yn Isassen, Lad. dlterthumskunde, IL, p» 1075. 
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Irinian intellectual life, ! we shall have to say a few words 
firsL with reference to his name. Among the ancients he 
usually appears under the name ZepéaSpos, and from this 
form has originated the current form Zoroaster, which 


2 


name we have also here retained as thus generally intelli. - 


gible. Only Diodorus calls him by the name of Zadpudarys,# 
probably on the authority of Ktesias. Among the later 
writers we also find the name-forms 4dpys, Zapddys, and 
Zaparos; bul M, Windischmann appears Lo me to have proved 
that by the latler names is meant, nol Zdroaster, but an 
Assyrian, who is said (o haye been the so-called teacher of 
Pythagoras. The most ancient Irinian form that we know 
of his name is pronounced Zarathushira, and with it 
the Greek Zapéacrpos does not quite harmonize, Il must 
be presumed that the Western nations had a somewhal 
different form of the name, which may perhaps have 
sounded Zaraustra, and (rom this we may trace ils 
Greek version. All the Oriental forms of the name go 
back to the original Zarathushtra, by which-the Armenian 
Zardasht may be accounted for, In Lluzvaresh the forms 
are Zeriushé and Zartuhshé; in Modern Persian the most 
usual are Zardusht and Zarduhashi, Other less common 
variations have been collected by M. Windischmann.? 

IL has been found not less difficult to arrive al the 
precise meaning of the name than it has been to fix its 
original form, The explanation transmitted to us by the 
ancicnls, which, it is presumed, proceeds from Deinon, 
and according to which the word signifies the Same as 





* For the following, compare Windischmann, Zorvastr, Studien, 
Ie dds 

* According to Lagatd (Gesammelte Abhandlungeny, ‘Yo ATs 
it might be read Xaothraustes in Diodorus, 

ngirtusht Zaraduhashi, Zar tuhasht, Liirhushle Zarilusht, 
inn Aurlusht, Zurdishl, Zinduhashl, Zarahlusht, Zarah- 
Musht, oven Zardishl, Zar dishin (Cor, Sludseap, A$)» 
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derpoddrys, which Bochart supposed to be dorpSedtrys, has 
long been rejected as untenable. With regard to the 
explanation of the native form Zavathushtra, to which 

Il attempts at interpretation are now entirely confined, 
n0 ‘one has hitherlo come to any conclusion, not even 
concerning the language according to which the name 
should be explained. Mr. George Rawlinson, however, 
has yery recently allempted (o explain it by means of the 
Scmilic languages; assuming Ziru /sh¢ar as the original 
form, Zira might be the Semitic yyy, ‘seed, descendant,’ 
Ishtar the name of the planet Venus, Of course the 
explanation is nearer and more probable if one endeavours 
to interpret it through the Irinian languages, but, even 
wilh the aid of interpretations based on them, one cannot 
lay claim to absolute certainty. The explanation of Dr. 
F, Miller appears to me to be the most probable, accord- 
ing to which Zarathushtra would mean “ possessing 
courageous camels.”? The word should, on this suppo- 
aS 

x [r. Miiller, Zendsiudien, pat 1, Vienna, 1863, pp. 3-7} 

“The name .of the great prophet of the hiinians, whom 
we commonly call Zo1oaster, according to the Greck form 
Zwpoddrpys, is pronounced Zara/hushira in the language in which 
he himself spoke, Its ue clymological meaning is a matter of 
conjecture only, 

“The modein adherents of the Prophet interpret the name, 
according to the modern Persian foam Zardushé or Zarlushi, 
(hoy 5— ek 5) as meaning ‘a gold star’, Should this 
explanation be (raced to Old-Bactiian, in which gairé corresponds 
to the first pait gar, ‘gold,’ while the name of the star ‘lishtar 
(++}e0) must stand for the second part /ushd, dushé, ‘a star,’ 
we must substitute for Zar/ushi, a different form, sazritishiya, 
which beais but little resemblance to the real fom of the name 
4arathushira, 

An etymology based on the form Zar a/hush/ra itsell, is given 
by Burnouly the founder of Zend studies, (Comm. sur le Kagna 
AIL), who analyzes ghe word into seragh and ushiva, 3 
explains it hy Sulpes cewnelos halgns’ ot these ‘ompouent pails 
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sition, be altered to Zaratishéra—the change of af into th 
is likewise wilnessed in the Gathis in some olher examples, 
especially in such words in which # follows 4. Besides, 
other names also prove that the Iranians made use of the. 
word ushérva, “camel,” in the formation of proper names, 
(for instance Frashaostra), As already said, even this 
interpretation is not perfectly reliable. 

As regards the age in which Zoroaster probably 
flourished, we shall hardly be able to arrive at morc 


certainty than in the case of his name and its meaning 
: ns 





the second can now be shown to have the meaning ‘camel’ fi 
the stock of the Old-Bactrian language, and can also be com: 


pared with the second part #g2» ‘hose’ in analogous propel 


names, such as Vishééspa, Meresiispa, Pourushaspa, Lacchataspa. 
Tlowever, as regards the first part seraéh, Taug justly remark: 
that it cannot bear the meaning ‘ycllow’ (for, as is well known, 
‘yellow’ is denoted in Old-Bachian by geiriva, and in modern 
Persian by gard) ; but it must be the form of a present participle, 
(Old-Bactrian garat = Skr. harat, jarat). Thus the meaning 
suggested by Buinoul is likewise inadmissible, on account of 
the objections to the first part of the compound name he suyyests, 

“Another meaning, which, if I mistake not, is suggested 
by Roth, is that of Zarathushira as ‘nu goldsmith’ Tut a 
tivo-fold objection, phonetic as well as practical, might be urged 
against it, If we adopt this meaning, we must divide the 
word inlo sara and /hushira, and explain sara wo be" gold: 
Tlowever, this form cannot be proved to ‘exist in Old-Bactrian, 
where the word for ‘ gold’ is invariably pronounced sedeé = Ski. 
hari. Again, the second part, ¢hush/ra, pre-supposes Q violent 
contraction as well asa lengthening of the suflix, of the word 


dseudbyrd (hworeshtare); both these forms, nloreover, have 


nothing analogous to them in Old-Bactrian. Now, as regards the 
¥<actical objections, I believe, they arc still weightier, As is well 
known the Avesta everywhere speaks only of three orders: priests 
(xnebdal) , Warriors (wrounedd ) , and husbandmen (dooms 


hye do not find any mehtion of, handjerafismén in (he oldest 
fragments, still Jess of artists who devoted themselves to the manu 
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To what period Zoroaster belongs, according to the view 
of Orjental authorities, is already known from our 
previous inquiries concerning the chronology of the 
legendary history regarding him. According to these 
aulhoritics, Zoroaster belongs to the middle portion of the 
duratign of the world since the creation of the human race, 
or 9,000 years after the creation of the world, Wealsoknow 
that, according to Irinian dogmatics, a thousand years 


— 


facture of such an article of Juxury as gold [?]. Now if we suppose 
Zarathushira to have received this riame cither on account of his 
own vocation or of that of his father, we shall have to make an 
assumption which is inconsistent with the sacred writings and 
external evidences, and which could only be based upon the 
etymology above proposed. We must, therefore, also reject this 
atymology, which identifies Zarathushtra as a goldsmith, 

“A derivation founded on the analysis of the word into sazadh 
and ushira is proposed by Haug’ in his Géshas, vol. TL, p. 246, 
Tho first part admits of three significations: (1) ‘growing ol,’ 

‘ (Skr. jerat), which is rejected as being evidently inappropriate ; 
(2) ‘heart,’ (Skr. 2yd) ; (3) ‘ praise-singing,’ (Skr, garat). The 
second part ushéra, however, is not rendered by ‘camel,’ but 
explained to be a contraction of w//ara,* excellent,’ Zarathushuia, 
therefore, is either ‘he who has an excellent heart,’ or what seems 
better—‘the excellent panegyric poet or singer,’ according as we 
determine ypon the one or the other meaning of the word zarath, 

* Both these ctymologies also present phonetic as well as practical 
difficulties, If we regard the former, the identification of zarath 
with garad, and also of the latter with Guratiss (seredhatm), is 
striking ; for its identity with Skr, Ard is disputed in the passages 
cited by*Haug (Yasna XLILL 11; XXXL 13 say» mashyatvie « 
garazdattish ;—yol » garasdég + ajhen « Masdat), where — garas 
oceurs as the first part of a composite wad. We might suggest 
Aaras with the same, if not with greater justice (Benfey, Glossar gum 
Samaneda, p. 206). Again the identity of 4+ with @ still remains 
doubtful, even if we concede thal saraz and Ard are identical, : 

“Th just the same way it is dillivull to identity ushéra with 
ullara; hegause, even if we allow the climination of a, for which, 
indeed, there's no authority,— since@his change is never witha 
in the suflix fara Me shotld, also expett the form rg/a, JU 

. doe 
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caunol yel have fully elapsed since his death, for otherwise 
a new prophet should have already appeared.!’ That we 





cannot with such dafa undertake to ddserihe chrono: . 


logically the life of Zoroaster, needs no further preol. Toth 


us see whether the accounts of our Western writers help 
us to any better resull. f ‘s 

The age of Zoroaster has been of late the object of 
searching inquiries.? The oldest Western wriler, who 


1 Some Chistian wiites, like Abul Faiaj (ITistdynast. ed, 
Pococke, p, 33), and Eutychius (Annal ed. Selden, p. 262), affiim 
that Zotoaster lived unde: Smerdes and Cambyses. This opinion 
seems to originate from the Mahomadans, in which case perhaps 
3,000 years might have clapsed before the appearance of Muham- 
med, peihaps the prophet whom the Ttnians had expected at 
that period, 

* Windischmamn, Zor, S/udien, pp» 270, 244, 279, 285, agt, 
302; Rapp, Zeréschs iff der DAFG. vol. XIX, p. 22+ 











as basta = bad +- ta, and dasta = dath | fa. Tt happens, however, 
that the fotm garathushira, as against the faulty sqradhuctra, is on 
the one hand attested as the couect onc; while, on the other, 
it is only the former, and not the latter, that cum be the result 
of new forms with sé or Z. 

“ Besides these phonetic difficulties, there is also a practical ong 
with roference to the name. When ITaug interprets the name 
as ‘an excellent praise-singer,’ and therewith, observes that the 
chanting of hynins in the Giithiis plays an important part, and that 
Zarathushtia appears himself as a poet, he of course speaks of the 
Prophet and of the religious founder, Tt must then be assumed 
that Zarathushtra was not the real name, but only @ fe of honour 
given to the founder of the Parsi 1eligion; but this agsumption is 
not confirmed by the sacred writings. Ifthe name is not a mere 
title of honour but a real name which belonged to the Prophet 
from his childhood, such a supposition cannot be supported by 
any analogy ; for, if we examine the old’ Persian propa names 
otcuuing in the Avesta and elsewhere, we do not find among them 
any which could have been formed in a similar way, especially 
taking into consideration Zarathushtra’s high spiritual excellence. 

srAbe mtcptetation of tie name, Zavaghushita “as “the most 

fcellent panegyiic fet,’ was Inter on, abandoned by Taug 
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mentions Zoroaster, is Xanthus of Sardis, who is said to 
have placed Zoroaster Goo years (according to others 6,000 
“\years) before the fall of Xerxes. Should the first of 
these statements be correct, Zoroaster must have Nourished 
aboul 1080 years: before Christ. As Pliny (7. VW. XXX. 








himself” (Essays, Ist ed, 1862, p. 22, Note), who adapted 
another instead. According to this view the name may be sup- 
posed to mean ‘the most exccllent director or guardian,’ In 
this case we have the fist pat zera/k = Ski. jerat ‘old,’ whilst 
the second pait bears the same meaning as above. Against this 
explanation the same difficulties may be wiged as before ; and we 
should certainly again set foith thd same gbjections, were it not 
that Ilaug regards the name Zarathushira as, indeed, only an 
appellation, perhaps denoting ‘a high-pricst.’ But, according to 
this assumption, the prope: name of the founder of the Paisi 
religion would then be quite unknown, which is plainly incon. 
sistent with the testimony of the sacied writings and the oldest 
tradition of the Paisis on the one hand, and the history of 
different religions on the other. Again, the existence of several 
Zavathushiras will have to be proved, a point which could neither 
be supported by the scriptures nor by the legends, 

‘My opinion is that in order to give a cotrect interpretation of 
the name, we must fist analyze it into its clementary parts, and 
then uy to justify ow explanation by proper analogies. If we 
now examine the name, which is no doubt a compound word, we 
must unquestionably divide it into earash and ushéra. The 
latter word can in this case, as elsewhere, only denote a camel,’ 
while the form gaz ath, as Toug has already conectly observed, 
cannot but be a present participle, 

«Thus the question is only one regarding the correct meaning, 
The simplest way would be to trace gaza/h to the Old Indian oat 
har ‘to take, to gain anything as booty,’ and the word would 
then mean, just as dha1ad-vii/a and jamad-agui, ‘ oblaining camels 


as booty’ (Cf »gsseueb ‘having hoises won ot conquered’). 


But T prefer tq take garath asa present participle fom the 1dot 
har = ghar, fiom which also comes the woud Aaras, ‘glowing 
fire,’ then ‘wiath? (Aaras krodhandma), Accordingly, Zara- 
thushira wisy mean ‘possessing catiageous camels,’ a 


sgawosey ‘having Ifa hotseg veseatiee ‘having shagy 
* a o 
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1,2) informs us, Eudoxus and Aristotle place Zoroaster 
6,000 years before the death of Plato (7 ¢, 0350 1. C.), 
while ermodorus, who was a disciple of Plato, following. 
Tudoxus and Aristotle, fixes upon 5,000 years before thek 
Trojan war (7. ¢., G100 B. C.), With the latter statement) 
Plutarch also agrees (the “ /s7d,” ch. 48), as well 
as Hermippus, according to the testimony of Puy. 
Whether Berosus has named this Zoroaster must remain 
doubtful, and even if the name Zoroaster really occur 
red in his writings, he may not have moant therehy 
the founder of the Irinian religion, but, as I believe, a king 
of the same name, M. Windischmann has already fully 
discussed! the statement of Porphyrius, that Zoroaster was 
probably the tencher of Pythagoras, and might be placed, 
therefore, in the sixth century before the Christian cra. 
The same writer has also proved that zé@paras named by 
Porphyrius cannot be our Zoroaster, <Agathias tolls us 
that Zoroaster lived under a king [ystaspes, but il is not 
clear whether the latler was the father of Darius or not. 
Naturally, Agathias here means Vishlispa or Gushtisp 5 
he may even hayo had before him the same lepend 
respecting Zoroaster which we, read at the present day, 
Suidas even distinguishes between two different Zoroasters, 
one of whom is said to haye lived g00 years (5,000 years 
may be read) before the Trojan war; the other is said to 








2 Windischmann, Zoroast, Studien, p. 261. 





haises’}, This simple explanation is also intelligthly sppported 
by the constant occurrence in Greek as well as in Persian, of such 


* 
names as contain sages ‘horse’ in the second pail. That the 


camel was a domestic animal like the horse, among the ancient 
Peisians, appenis most cleaily from Vend, XV, G8 seg.; it was 
efén regarded as a more costly animal than the horse. (Comp, 
Vend. XIV. 50-53). 

“ Now as 1egards the epithet ‘ courageous’ applied fo camels, T 
reteay leadeis to the execKent description of thd in Tarafal 
Muallaqah, verses 11 sfy,”] . 
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have been an astronomer, who lived in the age of Ninus, 
On these statements of Suidas very little reliance can be 
\placed. One here sees cleaily that he found in his sources 
f information different statements respecting Zoroaster, 
hich he was unable to reconcile with one another, and 
“which he endeavoured to bring into harmony by distinguish- 
ing in this manner between two persons of the same name, 
How one should act on these contradictory testimonies, it 
is not difficult to indicate. Dr. Rapp? has justly remarked 
that the accounts which place the age of Zoroaster about 
6,000 years back, are of little importance, since it is 
incredible that at that time chronicles could have been 
available, which.safcly followed up the history of the past 
five or six thousand years. These statements can thus 
prove no more than that even at the time when they were 
made, Zoroaster was not known to be a historical personage. 
As regards the statements of Xanthus, their accuracy has 
been questioned, and though the reasons, which caused this 
doubt are nof solid,? so much is indeed ceilain, that his 
chroiology is nol reliable. As Xanthus places Zoroaster 
6,000 years before the expedition of Xerxes, we necd not 
waste time on his statement; bul more than this, even when 
he places him only Goo yeats before this period, it is still 
more than doubtful whether his historical prdofs extended 
even so far back. There remains only Ktesias, according 
lo whose slatement Zoroaster seems to fall into jhe same 
period with Ninus, DByt, leaving aside the fact that the 
testim@my of Ktesias is gencially not much to be relied 
upon, we must also doubt whether he really meant the 
Iranian founder of religion by the Baetrian king Zoroaster, 
of whom he may have spoken, or only a king of that 
nama After a review of the different statements recordgd 
in Western writings, it will not surprise any one, if we 
give it as our opinion that neither Oc cidental vor Oriental 


= 4 Rap, ZildgG. vol. XIX: B. 25. 
* Windichmann, Zoingsl, Studied, pp. 208-275, 
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testimony yields us any sure ground on wiih to fix the 
age of Zoroaster. In this view MM. Gutschmid! and 
Rapp? have already preceded us. 

Stil more materia} than the question regarding the name! 
and the period of Zoroaster, is that concerning his native 
country, on account of the important conclusions which can’ 
be drawn from the answer to the latter, However, it will 
scarcely be ever possible to arrive at quile a certain result 
on this point. We begin our review of the several notices 
which lie before us of the native land of Zoronster, with 
the Westerus and especially with Ktesias, not only because 
he is one of the most ancient historians, but also because 
he has a certain importance fiom the fact thal a number 
of other writers have followed him, Aceurding to the 
historical account of Ktesias, which Diodorus has preserved 
for us, Ninus is said to have, with 1,700,000 foot and 
210,000 horse, invaded Bactria, where the king af the land, 
Oxyartes, awaited him with 400,000 men. Victorious in 
the beginning, the Bactiian king had in the end Lo give way 
to superior power, and was obliged to retire to his capital, 
where he was then defeated by Ninus with the assistance 
of Semiramis. In the account of Diodoyns there does 
not at all occur, as we find, the name of Zoroaster. [lt is 
true, the name of the Bactrian king docs not everywhere 
appear as Oxyartes ; several manuscripts also give instead 
RGadprys, other Xadprys and Zadprys, but in none do we mecl 
with Zapaéerpys, Nor is it less probable that the name may 
have been thus pronounced originally, We stil fossess 
fragments of a historiographer, Kephalion,? who has 








* Beitriige Zur Geschichle der alten Oricnts, p. 90. 

* Rapp, ZddmG, vol. SIX, p. 26, 

* Kephalion in Eusebius Chow, am J, 43 ed. Aucher i 
“T proceed to wiite of matters which others also have ticated, 
especially Ellanicus the Lesbian and Ctesias the Cnidiap, and also 
esa of Halicainassus.¢ The _Assytigns fast ruled Asia. 

tung them was Ninug son of _ Belus, duing the time of whose 
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confessedly made use of Ktesias concerning the same 
story, and he expressly gives the name of king Zoro- 
,aster, ina tradition at least, to him who is called by 
Diodorus, Oxyartes. With him Eusebius’ aid Theo? agree. 
MAfter them Arnobius’ and finally the Berostan Sibyl, 
whom we shall mention hereafter, also place Zoroaster 
in Baetria, 
As all the reports just enumerated associate Ninus with 
a king Zoroaster, it appears, indeed, as though the name 
of Oxyartes had been erroneously substituted for thal of 
Zoroaster in the text of Diodorus, That even Ktesias 
could have meant by the Zoroaster named by him the 
founder of the Irdnian religion, can by no means be 
confidently asserted, as the entire narrative has evidently 
undergone transformation in a later age. This becomes 
extremely clear when we compare the text of Diodorus 
with that of Arnobius; they both refer to the same facls; 








reign the mos}: numerous exploits were achieved and the 
most glorious virtues displayed. Next after these he ‘mentions 
also the generations of Semiramis, and describes the rebel- 
Hon against Semiramis of Zoroaster, the Magus king of (he 
Bactrians, He says that the term of Ninus’s reign was filty-two 
yeais and speaks of his death, Semiramis ieigned afte: him, and 
surrounded Babylon with a wall exactly as descibed by most 
authors, by Ctesias in particular, by Zeno and Terodotus and 
others after them. Fle motcover desciibes the preparations of 
Semiramis for the war against the Indians, her defeat and flight, 
&o." Tpis event is also recorded by Syncellus in quite a similar 
manner, ‘ 

» Eusebius, Chron. IV. 35 ed, Aucher :—" Zoroaster the Magus, 
king of the Bactrians, against whom Ninus fought, is considered 
famous.” Praep, Zu X. 9. “Over. whom (the Bactrians) 
Zoroaster reigned.” \ e 

* Progymnast ;-—" Zoroaster was the king of the Bactrians..,,” 

5 Of Arnob, adv, gent, I. 5. :—' Has this teud of ours been 
like the wer,between the Assyrians and the Bactrians agnder 
Zoroaster and” Ninus, yr whigh strenfth and arms were aot yy 
used but also incgntation and tha mystic ar of the Chaldeans? 
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but whilst, according lo the story of the first, two kings 
fight against each other with overwhelming forces, accord- 
ing to the second, Ninus appears as the representative 
of the Chaldean, Zoroaster as that of the Bactrian Magi. 
Since, however, in the account of Diodorus there is no allu. 
sion to Zoroaster’s religious character, in spile of {ts being 
really the most completo report, it appears to me very 
probable thal the mention made by Ktesias was only with 
reference to a king Zoroaster, and that the samo was 
changed later on into the Magus. Lesides, there is to a 
certain degree an inconsistency in calling anybody a Magus 
and at the same time a Bactrian, [ence I am inclined to 
doubt whether we can quole Mtesias as an authority for 
the opinion that Zoroaster had his home in Bactria, We 
must, however, admit thal we are in no case inclined to 
rely much on the assertious of this historian. 

Besides those already ciled, there still remain some 
ancient authorilies who regard Zoroaster as a Bactrian, 
without allowing one to affirm that they, loo¢have borrowed 
their statements from Ktesias, But such authorities 
belong to a late period, One of these is Agathias 
(L. II, 24 ed. Nieb.), another Ammianus Marcellinus 
(XXII. 6. 32). Both these writers recognize in Zoroaster 
notaking bul the founder of a religion; both place him under 
a king Hystaspes. The former observes thal wo cannol 
tell whether this Hystaspes was the father of Darius or 
not, the latter on the contrary explicitly calls him the 
father of, Darius. It appears (o mo very probéble, not 
to say cettain, that both these authors had the knowledge 
which we still possess al Lhe present day as to the life of 
Zoroaster, namely, the fact thal he flourished under a hing 
ish.aspa or Gushtisp. If Ammianus recognized in this 
-Vishtaspa, Hystaspes the father of Darius, who was alone 
known to him, we think such recognition very natural, but 
jy as incorrect as his fepresenting, : Zoroas.er as a Bac- 
trian, because he hdard tha}. the latter had lyorked in Bactria. 
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Besides, it is te at all the general view of antiquily that 
Zoroaster was a Bactrian; a whole series of authorities 
look upon him as a Mede or a Persian. In support’ of 
the view that Zoroaster was a Mede the authority of 
Berosus may perhaps be cited. This writer has composed 
a work,which is mentioned by the ancients under the title 
of Xaddaxd or Bafudkamard, In estimating the value of this 
work of Berosug ancient authors are full of praise, in 
which modern writers also participate. An unfortunate 
fate has followed the book, not only in that it is 
lost, but also in the fact that the few fragments preserved 
are not transmitted to us in their original form, but 
have passed through several hands before reaching 
us. With justice does the latest publisher,! therefore, 
observe :— ) 

“Pairly large fragments have been preserved, especially 
by Josephus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Eusebius, Syncellus, 
But not one of them seems to have examined Berosus’ 
original works? Syncellus has borrowed from Eusebius, 
or like Eusebius from Africanus, Africanus from Alexander 
Polyhistor, and he apparently from Appolodorus, Josephus 
must have made use of ihe same Polyhislor, allhough he has 
omitted to mention his authority. Clemens Alexandrinus 
had before him Juba, the Mauritanian, who seems to have 
quoted from the book of Berosus in his Assyrian histories. 
As, therefore, the fragments which survive have passed 
through so many hands, it is not to be wondered at that 
the wo&ls of Berosus have been mutilated in various 
ways, and care must be taken not to ascribe to Berosus 
what should be imputed Lo-those who quote him.?* 

It also appears that from this particular Berosus a Sibylla 
Berosiana, who ranks far lower than the former, is to 





‘Vide G Miiller, Mragmenta Host, Gruse. UL, p. 496. ‘ 
* Gf Mebubr, Peschichie AssMers, p, 12. 
°C, Milly, Pr agmente Big. Gracd IL. p. 495. 
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be distinguished. Upon this our authority speals “aa 
follows :— 

“ There is scarcely any doubt that Justin has confounded- 
with the historian some other Berosus, the father of Sibylla,™ ° 
This error can easily be excused, if it be truc, as scems 
indeed most probable, that Berosus himself has«in his 
history made mention of that Sibylla, daughter of Berosus. 
What Alexander Polyhistor borrows from Sibylla, concern- 
ing the building of the Tower of Babylon, could scarcely 
have been collected from other sources than the books of 

«our Beiosus,”? 

Much mote severely does M. von : Niebuhr express 
himself :—" The extiact concerning the Sibyl of the Tower 
ought to be strictly separated from those taken from 
Berosus, since it is not cited as a Berosian one. Nor 
should we allow ourselves to be deceived when Moses 
Chorenensis says, whilst quoting a similar passage, that 
the same is lo be found in the Berosian Sibyl, Besides 
the confused legends, which connect Berosus with a 
Sibyl, there is no indication that the so-called Chaldean 
had any other than a Jewish origin.” 5 

Now amongst the fragments which originate from the 
genuine Berogus, Lhere is one in particular that must 
attract our attention. It is preserved for us in a two-fold, 
but somewhat contradictory, form, first in the Armenian 
translation of Eusebius, and again in Syncellué. 1 quote 
here the passage in question as given in Petermann’s 
translation :— 2 

“From Xisuthros and from the Deluge and until 
the Mareans (Medians) took Babylonia, Polyhtstor 
counts on the whole 86 kings, and makes mention of every 
dae by name from the works of Berosus, and the years 

Bois + 

: of Fustinns Martyr Cohort, £39) ow 
M. von Niebulu Geschichte Assurs, p ia 40s 
* fbid, pp.49t-4o4, a 
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off all these kings he comprises in a period of 33,091 
years, After these kings, according to those writers, 





,the Medians, as they were so powerful, collected an army 


-against Babylon, in order to capture it, and to set up 
‘as rulers tyrants of their own. Then he determines 


also the names of the Median tyrants numbering 8 and 
their years 224, and again t1 kings and........, years 
4, then also the tyrants of the Chaldeans, 49 kings and 
458 years," ‘ 

The author mentioned by Syncellus differs from this on 
several essential points. While there are 49 Chaldean 
kings according to Eusebius, Syncellus only mentions two 
of them and names 84 Median kings, then Zoroaster and 
7 Chaldean kings. Hence M. C, Miiller says.— 

“The eight tyrantg found in Eusebius answer in 
number to Zoroaster and his seven successors.” 

The number of years, however, does not correspond. 
Syncellus assigns to his Medians only 190 years, while 
Eusebius givas 224 to his eight Median kings. On this 
point M. von Niebuhr remarks as follows®:—" As regards 
the statement of Syncellus, that Polyhistor has called only 
the two first kings Ghaldean and the remaining 84 
Medians, the version of Eusebius is clearly the genuine 
one. Syncellus has evidently not transcribed from ,Euse- 
bius, but from another chronographer, probably Africanus. 
The author may, like Syncellus, have passed over the 
second dynasty-~Syncellus in that passage mentions 
the fifst dynasty as being followed by Zorbaster and 
a Chaldean dynasty—and may have brought the Me- 
dians into the first dynasty in the place of the 84 kings 
whose names Eusebius has not given. However, this 

: : emerre 

1 The italicized words are not those of Berosts, but of 

Eusobius, » They are given in Klammer as sah a ae 


etransiator. o ‘ 
* Cf Miller, HistGrace, Hy. Yl. p. 583. » 
< 
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author, mentioned by Syncellus, may also have bed 
honest, (which we would so much the more willingly 
believe, as he could scarcely have been anybody else 
than Africanus), and the Medians may have originaled 
merely in a misunderstanding.” Further on M,. von 
Niebuhr says regarding the reciprocal relation of the lwo 
accounts! ;—" Evidently he (Syncellus) also admits in, the 
place of the second Median dynasty of Berasus his 84 
Median kings of the first dynasty, and Zoroaster and his 
second dynasty of 7 Chaldean kings with 190 years’ 
interval, in the abovementioned passage, in the place 
of the third and fourth dynasties of Berosus.” ‘This view 
appears to me, likewise, the most probable ; yet there is 
no doubt, thal we can also understand this matter, as 
M. C. Miiller, in the passage qupted above, and alter 
him Dr. Rapp*® have done, viz, that Zoroaster and the 
7 Chaldean kings stand in the place of the 8 Medians 
of Eusebius. As we have nothing Lo do with Babylonian 
history, this question has little importance for us. What 
principally interests us is the name Zoroaster; no 
matter whether Berosus meant by it a Median or a 
Babylonian king. It is proved at all events thal the 
name Zoroaster already occurred ala very early period, 
and cerlainly in Media itself or westward of Media 

Bul the question now arises, whether we have a right, 
to affirm thai Berosus has mentioned the name Zoroaster. 
M. von Niebuhr believes, that Berosus has not done sa, 
but I see no ground at all for this assumption. On the 
contrary, it appears fo me quile possible that Africanus 
(or whoever else may have been the chronographer 
consulted by Syncellus) found the name Zoroaster in hig 
evidently very hasty review of the notices of Berosus, 
introducing the same in his report, since [usebijus 





a 
° 3 Wade Miller, Af, Grage. Fr I. p, 4a 
* Rapp, Zddm@, vol. ZIX. p. 28. 
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efplicitly remarks, that Berosus has given the names of 
the Median kings. This is my principal ground for 
, tegarding the Zoroaster mentioned here as a Median, 
, because it is nowhere stated that Berosus has also given 
.thé names of the Chaldean kings. On the contrary, 
“this Median king, likewise the founder of the Irinian 
religion, named by Berosus, need not necessarily have 
been any other than the Bactrian king of the same name 
mentioned by Ktesias. In opposition Lo Berosus, the Bero- 
sian Sibyl, referred to by Moses of Khorni, actually placcs 
Zoroaster in Bactria, but it has been already remarked, 
that very little importance should be attached to that 
authority, 

The remaining accounts by Western writers of the native 
country of Zoroaster may be briefly mentioned, The Greek 
writer Clemens Alexandrinus calls Zoroaster sometimes 
a Persian and sometimes a Mede, whilst Suidas calls him a 
Perso-Median. The Armenian Moses of Khorni, who 
has chiefly cqnsulted Greek writers in his historical works, 
makes him a contemporary of Semiramis, and calls him 
“the Magus and sovereign ‘of the Medes,” ! According to 
his statement, Semiramis is said to have appointed him a 
satrap’ (governor) over Nineveh and Assyria; later on 
they became enemies and Semiramis was obliged to flce 
from him to Armenia, where she was plundered and 
killed by one Ninyas of the Empire. Yet, in another 
passage, Moses corrects the Berosian Sibyl and observes 
that Zeroaster was nol a king of Bactria, but. of Media. 
According to the statements of Pliny the Elder, who must 
have obtained his materials from Hermippus, we should 
search for Zoroasler’s nalive country still further West, 
that is, in Prokonnesos. An account, which is handgd 
down lo us by Clemens Alexandrinus, mentions Zoroaster 
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as having been born in Pamphylia, and says that he whs 
identical with Her, the son of Arminius. 

This much will be clear from these statements, o7s,, 
that even with the help of the ancients we cannot artive 
at a cerlain knowledge of the native land of Zoroaster, 
If we now turn to the accounts furnished by Qviental 
writers, we indeed find in them greater harmony, but 
scarcely any historical facts, ‘They unanimously place the 
native land of Zoroaster in Western Iriin; but mosl of them 
slate that he had worked at least for some time in Bacttia, 
From the searching inquiries which M. Windischmann 
has devoted to this subject,' it follows that Zoroaster is 
often called in the Avesta “the renowned in Aryana- 
vaya"; according to another idea, it is even said thal he was 
in the celebrated Aryana-vaija, The dwelling of Pouru- 
shaspa, the father of Zoroaster, was situated, according to 
Vendidiid, XIX. 15, near “drejya patt! sbarahd” 
(sbarahi), and we shall hereafter find that it cannot be 
at all doubted that this designation also may denote 
Aryana-vayja, for, according lo Yt. V. toq, IX, 2s, 
XVII, 45, the Prophet there offers sacrifices to several 
yasatas. In the passage Ys. XIX. §1, §2, Zoroaster is 
mentioned in connection with the town of Ragha (in 
Media) ; however, it should not be hence inferred that he 
was also born there, 

The Bundehesh expresses itself more unequivocally than 
the Avesta. [t asserts that Zoroaster was born near the 
river Darya (51, 33 79, 9) and this river is Mtuated 
(53, 5) in Aryana-vaija. In a passage further on 
(58, 5) this river is the largest of the Bira rivers; 
I conjecture that by Bara may be here understood 
the same as by sédva‘in the Vendidid, Further on, 
again, the Bundehesh (70, 8) informs us that Aryana- 


vaija lies southward of Atropatene, and may thus well be 
L i 
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the territory wnieh the medieval geographers call Arran, 
and which extends as far as the country of Tiflis. Taking 

"this position inLo considetation, the Huzvaresh Commentary 
to Vd. I. 6o evidently explains Ragha by Atropiitene, 
«bud admits that others understand under that name Rai, 
“where, Zoroaster probably dwelt for some time. Yaqut, 
like Abulfeda, points to the town of Urumia as the 
birth-place of Zoroaster. Two less-known Mahomedan 
historians, who are quoted by Hyde (fzst. Vet. 

. Pers, p. 318, ed. 2nd), adduce the so-called authorily of 
Tabari lo prove that Zoroaster was born in the land of 
the Philistines, One calls him a disciple of Esra, the 
other of Jeremiah,.... If we now collect the results of all 
these conflicting statements, we can arrive at no certainty 
as regards the native land of Zoroaster, the majority of 
wrilers endeavour, however, to place it altogether in the 
West, aird not in the East, 

After disposing of these preliminary questions, we now 
turn to the, history of the life of Zoroaster himself. 
Nobody will be surprised to find that the narrative of the 
life of a man, whose age and native land cannol be 
ascertained, is very legendary. Fo. most of the legends 
even a foundation is wanting; most of them are to be 
traced Lo modern sources, and some of them eyen to very 
late writers. Neither the Avesta, nor antiquity, nor the 
Sassanian period, nor lasUly Virdiisi, has bequeathed to us a 
complete description of Zoroaster’s carcer, and we are 
hence’ obliged to rely upon the more modern legends, and 
to point for greater confirmation to the isolated passages 
which have been preserved to us here and there in more 
ancient wrilings; eg. in the Avesta.! The entirely 
legendary character of the narrative of Zoroaster’s life 
may be perceived from the mere fact, that his hiography 








* The * paincipal authority for ce ciicumstances df thdtife of 
Zoroaster is the Zatusht-stame, the textef which was publfted 
oe ee 
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does not begin with his birth, bul actually long before'it, 
not only in the later Jegends but also in the Avesta itself, 
And itis true that this part of his life is not without 
importance, Forthe confessor of the Aasdayasuiin religion 
the birth and the works of Zoroaster are ungestionably ihe 
most important historical events. All the great oxploits 
of the heroes of yore, of whom we have hitherto heard, 
have taken place mostly for this purpose, v7s., to help to 
diminish to such an extent the sum total of evil, as to allow 
the good event following to take’place. So carly asaflerthe - 
death of the Primitive Bull, t6 the Geush-wrva or Goshurun, 
thatis, the ‘Soulof the the Bull,” (vide Zran Alterthums~ 
kunde, vol. I. p, §t0) is shown Zoroaster, and the hope is 
held out toit that the Prophet will appear in future on the 
earth, For it was not possible to make Zoroaster proclaim 
the Law at any time on earth, Only afler the marks of the 
equipoise had come Lo rule, and the forces of the good and 
the evil principles were balanced, could it be ordained to 
send Zoroaster into this world, How important Zoroaster 
was to Ahura Mazda and His plans is also perccived 
from Yt. Ve Jeeves 

The family from which a personage like Zoroaster 


. 








in lithograph at Bombay. I use the Mnglish translation of that 
book by Eastwick, which is found printed in the book of Dr, ds 
Wilson, “The Parsi Religion Unfolded,” ». 477. KN Vie de 
Zoroastre (Life of Zoroaster) is given by Anquetil (Zend Avess, 1. 
2, pp. 1-70); another by J. Manant: Zoreasire, Essar sur la philo» 
sophie religieuse dela Perse (‘ Essay on the Religious Philosophy 
of the Persians”) and edition, Paris, 1857; both of these works 
are based on the above-named legend of Zoroaster. An un- 
finished sketch of the life of Zoroaster is given by Windischmaun 
(Zoraast, Studien, pp. 44-56) and myself (Sivaungsbertchie der Bi 
bayr, Acddemie der Wissensch., Jon. 1867), A life of Zoroaster 
a Z, Behram Ck 1864), in Gujerati, is adranslation 
thr Zz. 


of arhushi-ntime with some annptglions [by Dastir Peshotanji- 
BEnramji Sanjana.] 
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spfings is of no'less impoitance than the circumstances of 
his birth, As we shall shortly observe, Zoroaster is of 


\kingly descent, and has, therefore, every right to be 


celebrated in the Iranian hero-légends, for, from his 
birth, he stands second to none of the early heroes of 


“royal lineage; and a hero too he is, though of a different 


kind from his predecessors, but not, therefore, of-lesser 
importance, since his agency is spiritual. To these heroic 
attributes we have to ascribe the fact that, according 
to Yt. XVII. 17-20,' Augrd Manyu runs away at his 
birth, and acknowledges that none of the yasatas have 
the power to supplant him, save Zoroaster alone, who 
smites him with the Ahuna-vairya as his weapon, Hence 
his father Pourushaspa, according to Ys. IX. 42, is 
named logether with such great heroes as Vima, Athwya 
and Kereshispa, for the heroes already named and! 
others have only taken the lives of some of the evil 


n 
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» Ashi Vanguhi spoke thus:—“ Who ait thou who dost invoke 
me, whose voice is to my ear the sweetest of all that invoke me 
most?” 

“And Zarthushtra said aloud! ‘I am Spitama Zarathustia, 
who, first of mortals, recited the praise of the excellent Asha and 
offered up sactifice unto Ahuia Mazda and the Amesha-Spentas ; 
in whose birth and growth the waters and the plants rejoiced; in 
whose birth and giowth the waters and the plants grew; in whose 
birth and growth All the creatures of the good creation cried out, 
Hail!’ 

‘In whose birth and growth Angra Mainyu rushed*away from 
this wide, round earth, whose ends lie afar, and he, the evil-doing 
Angra Mainyu, who is all death, said :—All the gods together 
have nat been able to smite me down in spite of myself, and 
Zarathushira alone can reach me in spile of myself. He smites 
me with the Ahuna Vairya, as strong a weapon as a stone big as® 
house; he burns me with Asha-Vahishta, as if it were melting 
brass, He makes it better for me that] should leave this earth, 
he, Spitama Zarathustia, the only one who can daunt whe! *\Mide 
Darmesteter, 
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monsters, [ut Zoroaster has, by the promulgation of fhe 
Law, brought it to pass, that all those demons, who, al an 
earlier period, had been roving bodily about this world, had 
to hide themselves together under the earth, The 
Huzviresh Commentary says in Ys. TX. 46.— 

“He broke the body of everyone who could make his 
body invisible; whoever could not do this, broke it himsel!, 
~The breaking of the body implies the tact that no more 
‘sin can be henceforward committed in the body of a demon, 
though in the body of a beast or of a man such beings 
are still able lo commil sin”... . 

After this it may be said that Zoroaster marks the 
close of the mythical age. Tor, since he came into this 
world, the appearance of demons with supcinatural bodies 
and powers is no more possible, thus, therefae, ends 
the necessity for the heavenly powers to develop such 
special strength; the world may follow its regula 
course. These remarks sufficiently show 
what an important personage Zoroaster 
is, and that the race may be deemed highly 
respectable which is entitled to,count him 
amongst its members. We also know that his 
father Pomushaspa was allowed to ¢njoy the honour 
of being called the father of Zoroaster for this special 
reason that he belonged to the most zealous adorers 
of Haoma, Besides this, the Zartusht-ndme traces the 
descent of Zoroaster from Faridiin. We know, however, 
that from this king not only Braj, but also Sefim and 
Tir together with their descendants derived thoir origin, 
so that this lineage is in itself not specially significant. 
OF greater importance is the fact that Zoroaster's descent 
© not mercly traced from Faridfin, but also [rom Minush- 
chehr; he, therefore, indisputably belongs through this 
extra Aion to the royal family of (rin. The genealogical 
t if given us in fhe Bundehesh (7g, 5), and in 
a later prayer eafied fhe. Dhup-niveng or Fumigation: 
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pryer, and lastly by Masudi, According to these sources, 
the genealogical table may be exhibited in the following 

y manner :— 


Bundehesh Dhup-nireng Masudi 


Manoshchih Minochehr Menouchehr (y+ ) 
Dertsrdn Duifnsroun = Doarshrin (ward j30) 
[Diirds:ob] 
Rajan .  Rezeshné Trej (ga!) 
Ayazem Ezem Haizem ( pz!) 
Vidast Vedest Wandest (eeavasl, J 
Spetaman Sepetaméhé — Espimfn { gybe lay ) 
Hardir , Herdaré Herdar (ylos*) 
Harshn Merdereshné Arhadas (Ce day!) 
[Hardarshn] 
Paitarasp Petarasp Batir (24) 
Chasnush Chakhshenosh Hakhish (csas) 


(Chakhshnush] 
Ilacchadasp Hechedasp Tlejdast ( Saors*) 
Spitaiasp ° Orouedasp Arikdasf (uae oS!) 


[Auivadasp] 
sean ateue Peterasp Federasf (Awe) 
[Paititasp] 
Purushasp Poroshasp Bourshasf (dma 55!) 
Zar tusht Zattusht Zaridusht (4091),)! 





7 [This genealogy | is somewhat differently given inthe Diukad, 
bk, VIL, as well as in the text of the Vajarkarde-dint pp. 28, 29) 
published by Dastur Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana in 1848 (Gy 
“Pahlavi Texts,” pat I. p, r4t, by Di. West):— 

“Pdrishasp son of Paitiritrisp, son of Uru- 
gadasp (Urvadasp), Uaechadasp, Chikhsp- 
nush, Paetrip (Paretirasp), Arejadarshne 
(tlardarshn), Hardair, Spitimin, Vaedeshta, 
Nyiizem Aili] (Razishn), DiraisrSbana Mi- 
aHishchih@iuler of fan, Manishkhirnnr, Ne 
noshkhirnak, Rarydsang, Vafardedin, Vizak, 
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Whilst the first row from Zoroaster to Mitnoschitir 
counts 13 members, the second one represents 14, Lhe name 
Orouedasp (Aurvat-aspa) being there inserted. We also 
observe that the second row contains the name Peterasp 
twice, once in the usual place corresponding with that 
which it holds in the Bundehesh, and the sccond time 
immediately before Purushaspa in the place where the 
Bundehesh reads Spitarasp; the Jatler reading may be the 
correct one. Masudi agrees with the second table. M. 
Windischmann has already proved that the Avesta gives to 
Zoroaster the same line of ancestors, It is {rue that, 
though not all, yet several names of the ancestors do 
occur, most frequently Spztama, next Chakhshui (Yi 
XIIL 114), Haechat-aspa (Ys, LIL, 3), while Pourushaspa 
also is frequently called the father of Zoroaster. We 
can here even point out, as far as is needful, his 
collateral relations, The Bundehesh informs us (79, 8) 
that Paitirasp or Spitarasp had two sons—the one was 
Pourushasp, the father of Zoroaster, the second was 
Avista from whom a son Maidhyémth descended, and this 
account is confirmed by Yt. X{1I. 9g, where we find mention 
made of Maidhyémih, son of Ardsta, The mother of 
Zoroaster, according to the Bundehesh and the Zarlusht- 
nime, is named Dughdha,! and her parents, according 
to the book first-named, Frahi and Mrava, names which 








Airyak, Tthritak, Ibitik, Fiazishik, Zishik, 
Frasizik, Iafik, Airij, Faredun lord of Qa- 
niras, Piirtdra "Kapigan, Nevaktdri Aspigin, 
Sdgtora Aspigin, Gefartorii Aspigtin, Vanot. 
ffavashn Aspigin, Yima ford of the seven 
regions, &c, "J ‘ 

id Epis name is written somewhat differently in the Dinkard, 
bk VILL Va ajash goft Lirashasp val Dusiirn “ And so, 
Torvshasp said unto Diftduban.”]  * 
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ar€ not to be found again in the Avesta. By this genealogy 
the royal descent of Zoroaster is at all events established 

- beyond: question. . 

Not merely a kingly, but to a cetlain extent a divine, 
origin is ascribed to Zoroaster in an account which we 
find insShihrastiini.! God, as it is thercin said, had placed 
the spirit (the /réhar or fravash?) of Zoroaster in a tree 
(Haoma ?), which He had caused Lo grow on the uppermost 
heaven, and which He afterwards transplanted to the 
summit of a mountain in Adarbaijan, which is called 
Ismuvicir,? There, it is also said, God had mixed the 
personality (here the /vdhar is likely again meant) of 
Zoroaster with the milk of a cow, which the father of 
Zoroaster had drunk; out of this was afterwards formed 
the seed, and then a piece of flesh in the womb 
of Zoroaster’s mother? Be that as it may, the legend 
affirms thal the importance of her son was previously 
announced Lo the mother in a dream, a circumstance 
which we have often noticed in the hanian traditions, 
When Dughda was in the fifth month of her pregnancy, 
she saw a teriible apparilion in her dream, Il appeared 
to her as if a thick cloud was raining on her house tigers, 
lions, wolves, dragons, serpents, and other noxious beasts, 
and amongst these wild’animals one, that was laiger 
and more frightful than the rest, appeared as if it were 
tearing the child out of her womb in order to kill it, 
While the “mother gazes on this scene in great 
amazemént, her child raises its voice to console her: 
demons of the above desctiption are unable to injure it. 








Vol. I. 281 of Haaibritcke’s Translation, . e 

* LT consider the name Ismuvicir to be e11oneously written for a 
more ancient Asnavandgar, and believe that the Savelan is here 
meant, ry e ry e 

# [Similar (itis relagng 6, Zoroaster’s wiraculous birth aim 
also narated in the Purtad.] +e. 
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Indeed, its words have scarcely ended, when a mountain ol 
light is seen descending from heaven, before which a large 
number of the creatures of darkness at once take to flight, 
As the light draws nearer, there issues out. of it a handsome 
youth, who holds a staff in his left hand, and a manuscript 
in his right. At the sight of this manuscript the infernal 
beings still remaining withdraw with the exception of three— 
a wolf, a lion, and a panther ; at last even they cannot hold 
their ground as soon as Lhe youth ittclines his rod towards 
them. When Dughda awakes, she hastens in confusion to 
a wise interpreter of dreams, who is, however, unable to 
expound at once her wonderful vision, and therefore tells 
her to return to him within three days, When she calls 
upon him again at the appointed Lime, he communicates 
to her that the child, with which she has been pregnant 
for 5 months and 23 days, will turn out a man of great 
consequence. The dark cloud and the mountain of light, 
which had appeared to her in the dream, signify that she 
and her son will have to endure at first much calamily from 
tyrants, and similar wicked beings, but that they will 
overcome all dangers in the end, The staff which the 
youth held in his hand signified the Majesty of God, that 
turned against the oppressors. The manuscript in the 
other, hand was the symbol of the prophetic dignity which 
would fall to the lot of her son. The three beasts that 
remained were the three most implacable cnemics of . 
Zoroaster, yet even they would finally have to give way, 
The early life of the Iranian Prophet also coilsists of a 
series of wonders. When Zoroaster was born, a time at 
which other children are wont to cry, he laughed,! and by 





* [Compare the Dizkard, bk. VII. 
ney ay pep’ Ne (reore3S) AOR 4a aw oar 
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stich ex{raordinary behaviour drew al once upon him the 
attention of the whole district. Such is the first marved in 
‘his -history. The demons, who naturally knew very well 
the object of Zoroaster’s mission, and who, in order to 
thwart it, endeavoured to destroy the author of their fear, « 
empluyed every means to annihilate him, and more than 
once opportunity seemed to favour them. The province, in 
which Zoroaster was born, belonged to a king Duransariin, 
of whom we know not whether he was identical with the 
Durisriin mentioned above in the table of Zoroaster’s 
genealogy, This king was an unbeliever and the chief of 
all vicious magicians (y&e), for every one then dealt in 
magic according to the statement of the Zartusht-udme, 
The powers of darkness often carried on intercourse with 
men, and confirmed them in their wicked purposes; even 
the father of Zoroaster did not hold himself entirely aloof 
from such dealings.! Now, when Durinsariin heard of 
Zoroaster's birth, and feared that the power of sorcery might 
come to an efd if the child grew up to strength, he speedily 
hastened towards the dwelling of Péurushaspa, where 
he found the child lying in its cradle. Fiereely he drew 
his poniard to murder the child, but before he could inflict 
the fatal blow his hand was paralyzed, and he was com« 
pelled to wilhdraw without having effected his object. 
Such was the second wonder, The evil spirits, however, 
did not yetabandon their game so tamely ; they long hoped 
that their evil designs might prevail in the end. They soon 
formed a design for stealing the child from his flother, and 
brought Zoroaster into the deserl, where they piled up a 
heap of burning materials around him and set them on 
fire, Thus they confidently expected to annihilate him, 
but they were again deceived; the child slept calmly 
* 








* Espedially - according to the Jlegend extant. But Nastur 
*Poshotanji Behramji ere jiigtly remarks that thé Avesta itself docs 
nol support thatopinion, < 
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in the fire, and ‘the mother hastening into the deseit Yn 
search of her lost child found him again. This is the 
third wonder. Not long after this vain attempt, the 
sorcerers made a fresh effort. By the command of 
Duransariin they took the child and laid il on a narrow 
path, over which had to pass a herd of oxen under swhose 
feet they hoped that it would be trampled to death; but, 
when the herd approached, the largest of the bulls took 
the child between his f{cet, and prevented any injury’ 
being done to it, This is the fourth wonder. The fifth 
wonder is really a mere repetition of the preceding. What 
the oxen had refused to do, was tried again with horses, 
The child was, therefore, again laid on a narrow path and 
a herd of wild horses driven over it, but this time a horse 
protected the child from the hoofs of the others, Next, 
as domestic animals could not be made to do any harm Lo 
Zoroaster, Duriinsariin strove to do so by means of 
wild beasts. He ordered a den of wolves to be discovered, 
and the young ones thereof to be slaim during the 
absence of the old ones, and Zoroaster was laid in their 
‘place in the hope that the old wolves might in their first 
fury tear the child to piecos, These children of darkness 
did, indeed, show a great inclination to do so, bul Cod 
closed their jaws, so that they could not hurt'the child. 
On the contrary, there came two celestial cows which 
gave their udders to the child and snekled it. Such 
was the sixth wonder through which the life of Zoroaster 
was presefVed,! S 
After these fruitless endeavours all plans lo destroy 
Zoroaster’s life had to be given up as hopeless. The latter 
now gradually grew up in age, and his father found it 
necessary to have him educated. He selected as teacher 
a man whe led a pious life in the midst of magicians and 
whose ename was Barzinkariis. When Zorogsier was 
a n 
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» Vide the Dinkgrd, ble, Vile, 
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seven years old, the sorcerers made a fresh allempt against 
him, They hoped that he would not be insensible al 
‘ least to fears and terrors; and, therefore, they, by means 
of hellish witchcraft, brought forth terrible apparitions, 
at which all were startled and took to flight, with the 
exception of Zoroaster, who remained perfectly calm in his 
firm confidence in the protecting power of God. Thus 
he also passed through this trial, which is usually reckoned 
as the seventh wonder. Not long after this Zoroaster fell 
sick, and now the magicians hoped to destroy him, In. 
stead of medicine they brought him some drink prepared 
from poisonous drugs; bul Zoroaster immediately detecting 
its dangerous nalure rejected it, and was again preserved, 
This may be regarded as the eighth wonder, Il may 
have been in the fifleenth year of Zoroaster’s life, that his 
father gave a sumptuous banquet at his house to which King 
Duransariin and Buriintariis, the, most noted magician of 
the time,- were also invited. Here Zoroaster took the 
opportunity of openly expressing his hatred of magic, and 
of proclaiming war against. it. Henceforth the magicians 
trembled in his presence, and watched him attentively, 
Wis further deeds are, however, not handed down to us, 
still it is self-evident that his life was entirely blameless, 
IL is only said that the period of his trials lasted up to bis 
thirtieth year, afler which his picly began to bring 
forth fruit, 

Of all the wonderful incidents which are recounted in 
the lefend drawn fiom the history of Zoroasttr’s youth, 
we are able fo quote only for one the evidence of 
earlier antiquity, namely, the circumstance that Zoroaster 
Jaughed at his birth, which is related alieady by Plinius 
and Solinus,! By this il is not naturally proved that @ll 
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» Pliniue, Z/ss¢+ nat. VIZ, 16i— "0 Risisse eodem die, gee gegiilus 
wssel, UNNI Pominem gacceptyus Zoroasirem Letdem cerebrum et 
palpitasse ui imposygtam rcpeller eg ayn, Sulurae pritesagta sapien: 
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the rest of the wonders were also known to the ancien& ; 
however, it is at least probable that such may have been 
the case with one or the other of them, The Avesta 
relates very little concerning the history of Zoroaster’s 
youth, Itis (rue M, Anquetil affirms that he has found in 
Ys. XLII. 8 an allusion toethe hardships endured dy the 
Prophet in his younger days; hut we believe that the 
passage referred to should be understood differently, So 
also with regard to the 19th chapter of the Vendidiid, which 
could here be cited with much probabillly, bul which we 
would rather appeal to for another and later exploit. 
The later nairatives of Mahomedans show a. partial know- 
ledge of these events; thus the writed Shihrastfui, already 
quoted, who has related the previous wonders of the horses 
antl the wolves, also asserts that Zoroaster eured a blind 
person in Dinaver by means of a herb which he caused ta 
be pressed upon the eyes of the patient, The laughing at 
the lime of birth was likewise known to Shihrastiini a» 
well ag lo the historian Mirkhond ; the laltey also knew of 
the wonderful dream which had visited Zoroaster’s mother, 
Finally, a passage in a scholion to Plato's Alcibiades,’ # 
makes jl very probable that the importance of the numbers 
seven, fifteen, and thirty in the history of Zoroaster's yolith 
was recognized even in aneiont times, 

We now turn to the continuation of Zoroaster's biogra- 
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diag.” “Zoroaster is the only man of whom we have heard 
that de laughed on the very day of his birth, Ifis brain also is 
said to have thtobbed so violently that no hand could be laid 
upon lus head ~a presage of futme wisdom.” Similarly Solinus, 
ce Ls “faque unum novimus cadem hora risisse, gua eral 
ngs, scilicet Zoreastrem mox oplimarum arhum perilssinun,” 
“And so we know that one man laughed at the very hour in 
which he was born, namely, Zovoaster, atterwaids most hilly 
skilled » the best aits.” ‘é 

For foe passage teferr&l to, atde Wahdischftann, Zar asir 
Studien, p. 275, note. © - 
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ply alter his thirlicth year, and to his real prophetic 
career, But here our legend appears to be somewhat 


incomplete. It is manifestly concerned only with the 


work of Zoroaster in Bactria, and is silent concerning hiv 
activity in other parts. Al this point the Bundehesh 
(79, I), expressly tells us that Zoroaster promulgated 
his religion first of all in Aryana-vaija, and hence it 
becomes still more probable that, according to the view of 
the Avesta-followers, we should look in that country for 
the birth-place of Zoroaster; for, if he had been born in 
Urumia or even in some other region, we should have 
been told that the Prophet had travelled to Aryana-vaija. 
Of an immigration to Aryana-vaija the narrative knows 
nothing, while it probably speaks of an emigration from 
that country. The Bundchesh further relates that the 
first man, who accepted the Law of Zoroaster, was his 
uncle Maidhyémiio,’ and this statement is also confirmed 
by the Avesta (Yt. XII. 95). In other respects, however, 
we may presume that his doctrine did not find any great 
sympathy in Aryand-vaija, since he determined to 
emigrate with his truce adherents. ‘This removal is now 
described more in detail by the legend, according to which 
Zoroaster and his followers, after having travelled for some 
time, came to a sca which had to'be crossed; bul no vessel 
could be found anywhere, and Zoroaster thought it indecent 
that his companions, amongst whom there were also females, ; 
should undiess themselves. A miracle helped to overcome 
this difficulty. As Zoroaster stretched forth h& hands in 
prayer the water divided of itself, and the faithful marched 
through it dry-shod. MM. Anguetil and Ménant believe 
the gea here alluded lo to be the Araxes, and this is quile 
possible, ‘assuming, as is indeed the case, that large rivers 
° 
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§ who fist lis&ned unto theySacied &¥ord and Teachink of Para- 
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in the Irfinian country are described as seas. We, lowered, 
prefer to understand thereby Lake Sevan, thal is, in 
case this expedition of the legend should prove to he an ° 
old one, for which there is no particular evidence yet 
available, Even after the sea abovenamed was crossed 
Zoroaster and his followers did not yel, find thenfselves 
within the limits of Irfin; he still marched onward for the 
whole month of Spandarmat, the last month of the year, and. 
first feached the Irfinian borders on the day of Anérin, the 
last day of the aforesaid month. There a festival was 
being celebrated at the very timé, and Zoroaster was 
amongst the partakers in the feast, M. Anquetil believes 
this festival to have been that of Farvardyan; but that 
festival is an institution of Zoroaster, and we are unable to 
believe that it could have been already soiemnized by the 
Iranians before they professed the Masdayasniin religion. 
{ believe, therefore, with M. Ménant, that the New-Year 
Festival is the one referred Lo, 

During the night after this feast Zoroaster” had a dream 
full of the most auspicious intimations of his future success 
in Irn. It appeared to him as though ho saw in the East 
a countless host moving towards him with hostile intent, 
It surrounded him on all, sides, and did not leave him any 
room for escape. ‘Then suddenly another army appeared 
coming from the South, which put the caslern one to flight. 
The'inlerpretation of this dream is tolerably simple: the 
wagicians and the folJowers of the Agrd Mainyu will take 
all pains” to hinder the dissemination of Zoroaster’s 
doctrine; but the latter will triumphantly overcome all 
obstacles. Only, it is striking that the relieving army 
appears from the South, since the South is, according lo 
Ute general notion of the Irinians, a region which’ perlains 
to the evil beings. Should this portion of the leg ond be 
acient, the friendly ashy must have been ‘aie in 
the earlicr ages as having comeffrom.the West, At the 
close of the festival Zopowster centinme”d chis march, and 
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edne again Lo 2 large river, the Diiitya, on the day Dai-pa- 
mihy alter the beginning of the year. This name does not 
.in any case designate the Caspian Sea as M. Anquetil 
supposes, but the Araxes or Kur.! It must, therefore, be 
assumed that a part of the country on the left bank of 
that riger was at an early period regarded as belonging to 
Irfin, because Zoroaster found himself already within the 
limits of that country when he had reached the banks of 
the Daitya. But, perhaps, the crossing of the Daitya is 
wholly to be omitted in the passage in question, and this 





river is identical with that sea of whose miraculous crossing 
we have already heard, 

Now, on the soil of drin, begins the real prophetic 
career of Zoroaster, his communion with heaven, and the 
revelations imparted to him. There appears to him the 
Ameshaspend Vohu-man6é who introduces him to Ahura 
Mazda, from Whom Zoroaster obtains permission to 
submit certain questions, The first question which is pul 
by Zoroaster is: ‘Which of God's creatures 7s the best on 
earth ?? Whereto he receives the answer:« ‘ He is the best 
of all men who ts pure of heart!’ Then he inquires about 
the names and duties of the angels, about the nature of 
Agro Mainyu, which evil spirit is then shown to him in hell, 
and is reported to have spoken on that occasion the words 
contained in Vd. XIX, 21.2 Thereupon Zoroaster is 
favoured by God with various miraculous signs. He secs 
a fiery mountain and is commanded to pass through the 
fire. Hee docs so and suffers not the sligktest hurt 
thereby, not a hair of his head is singed. After this his 
body is opened and the entrails taken oul; these are 
then replaced in the body which is again closed and Zoro- 


aster is alive as before[?], At last melicd ore is pourgd 
e 





1 Vide Typti, Betiviige 1, 12, 18, 2,22 and Lran, Altarthums, 
qk. I. p. 200 * ® 
* «Do not slay my Gyicked) creatures, Opure Zarathushtra |” 
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over his breast wilhoul his fecling any pain. Zacuasler 
forthwith learns the allegorical import of these acts, He 
is enjoined to explain to men that those who turn Lowards 
Abriman (Agré Mainyu), must wander in a fire as large as 
the one through which he himself has passed, that just 
as his body was opened so also will sireams of blood flow 
from their bodies. Thal melted ore was poured on 
Zoroaster's breast without his being injured by it is said to 
have been a prophecy respecting Aderbi, Mahrespand, 
on whom the same trial was inflicted without his thereby 
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suffering any injury. 

After this Zoroaster receives the Avesta from God, 
with [lis order lo go to the court of king Vishtispa 
(Gushtiisp), and to proclaim it there. When Zoroaster 
receives God’s permisson to' depart, the different Ame- 
shaspends approach him in order to communicate their 
respective counsels. These are the same commands and 
prohibitions as are also given in the 2évitieds and Palats, 
Vohu-mané commands him to bid mankind take great care 
of dqmestic anifhals and especially not to kill lambs without 
any need. Asha-vahishla recommends Lhe tending of the 
fire and firc-altars, Khshathra-vairya orders the care of 
metals, lest they grow rusty, Spenti-(rmaiti forbids the 
pollution of the earth with blood and other impure sub. 
stances, and recommends on the contrary its cultivation, 
HJauryaté entrusts Zoroaster and his adherents with the 
care of water, Amerctiif with that of plants and trees. 

No poffit in Zoroastrian legend can be better Altested 
from ancient sources than the dialogues between Zorvaster 
and Ahura Mazda. One of the principal passages is 
Ys, XIII, 20, where mention is expressly made of their 
ifyeetings ; in other places it is only hinted that, Ahura Mazda 
announced certain doctrines to Zoroaster, which the latter 
progumed to the rest of men, (vide Vsp. IJ, ,3, XIII. 2, 
Ys LX&, 65). Properly apealgag, the whol? Avesta is 
“proof of this statement, fereit is therejna mentioned, in 
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c@ineclion with any! matter in any way important, how 
Zoroaster questioned Ahura Mazda upon it, and what 
piecise answer he received in return. Fiom the Githis 
I might here cite ¥s, XLUL, XLUI., where "Zoroaster is 
represented in conveise with Ahura Mazda.! Accordmy 
to the Zartusht-name, the confeiences took place in 
Jleaven—hence in the Garénndina—but M, Anquetil has 
already pointed to Vd, XXH. 53, as if their conversations 
had been held upon a mountain, The same is also 
reported by later wrilers, and among others by Mir- 
khond,? who says that Zoroaster retired to a mountain 
in the vicinity of Ardebil, from which place he returned 
with the Avesta, This mountain seems to be the 
Savelon.> Of the retreat of Zoroaster into solitude the 
ancients also had some knowledge to record; they even 
admit his sojourn upou a mountain,* which is said to have 
afterwards burst into flames, and whither the king of 
Persia approached with the most select portion of the 
Persian nobiligy , but Zoroaster came out of this fire unhurt, 
and gracefully conversed with those people, and enjoined 
them to be of good cheer, and to make certain olferings. 
Thenceforth he did not hold further communication 
with the people, but only with those who were most 
susceptible of truth and competent to deal with questions 
regarding’ the Deity. The statements of other ancient 








* Datur Peshotanji Bebiamjitefers to the passage s. XL. 7 
as tieating of the conference of Zoroaster with Vohu-mani before * 
his conversation with Ahura Mazda, 

.? Vide », 286 in Shea’s Translation, 

® Vide Lagarde, Ges. Abhandlungen, p. 171. + 

“ Chy pysost Ural. Doryst, p. 448 [A similar narrative is 
found” besides in the Old Testament, Mxodus, XIX 3-18, where 
it is said that when “Moses went down trom the mount, (Sinai) 
unto the peoples... a fu came to pass on thet thi d@day 
in the morning thal @uhere vere thunda® and hghtnings, and 
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chroniclers are of similar import.) In thet the lepend®f 
Zoroaster appears to be marred by a long Aratas; probably 
a multitude of deeds were related in carlier times, which 
Zoroaster was supposed to have accomplished in Mudia, 
The Zoroastrian legend, as we possess il, even in ils 
oldest. form, is founded on tho appearance of Zoroaster in 
-Balkh at the court of Gushtisp, and passes over the former 





narratives as unimportant, 

When Zoroaster, holding the Sacred Volume (v7, the 
Avesta) in his hand, returns from his consultation with 
*Ahura Mazda, the evil spirits and the sorcerers hazard yet 
one last altempt against him in order to divert him, if 
possible, from the right path. Now he is too powerful to 
be defeated by them, nevertheless they bescech him to 
renounce the Avesta, Zoroaster listens Lo Lhem with perfect 
contempt, and begins lo recite the Avesta, whereupon 
the evil spirils are forced to fly and some of them are 
destroyed. This is, according to my view, the event 
alluded to in the rgth chapter of the Vendidiid. According 
to the Zartusht-nime, Zoroaster received the: order while 
in heaven to present himself at the court of Gushtisp, 
whither he now departs after defeating the demons and the 
magicians, This order to go to the court of Gushlisp is 
also confirmed by the Avesta, as we may observe from 
Ys. XV. 14; but, according tq Chaps, XLIV,, XLV, of the 
same book, it appears as though Zoroaster had made an effort 
even at an earlier period in some other provinces of the 
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a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the uumpet 
exceeding loud, ..... and the mount Sinai was altogether on 
a smoke, becausé the Lord descended upon it in fire.’ 

Plin, Hist.N, XL 42, 97. “Tradunt Zoreastrem tn deseriis 
caseo vixisse annis XXX, ita lemperato ut vetustatem non sentiret,” 
“ They eay that Zoroaster lived thirly years in the desey, on cheese 
so preserved as not to feel thé effect of time.” —Phittarch, Quaesl e 


Symp, IV. 1. p. 660,» © 
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Ifinian Sanne With the Avesta we must also believe that 
Zoroaster had formed his resolution in Aryana-yaija to go 
to the court of king Vishtaspa, for it is shown by Yt. V. to4, 
105, thal he had already offered sacrifices to Ardvi-stua in 
the same district to induce the latter to assist him in his 
alliance with Vishtispa, Elsewhere also Vishtaspa and his 
whole family are well known to the Avesta, as M, Win- 
dischmann! has sufficiently proved. However, if does not 
altogether follow, thal the legend always regarded Gushtisp 
as dwelling in Balkh, Hamza and Qazvini would rather 
place their meeting in Atropiitene.? Khondemir affirms that 
Gushtisp dwelt in Istakhr. The ordinary belief, however, 
is that Zoroaster repaired to Batkh, and that there he was 
received in a solemn council by Gushtisp.> The wise men 
who were present al the king’s court endeavoured to refute 
him, Thirly on bis right hand and thitty on his left were 
all compelled to withdraw in confusion, and had to confess 
that a foreigner had conquered them in argument. This 
mental superfority disposed the king from the very begin. 
ning’ to favour the Prophet, and in consequence increased 
the envious desire of those who had previously shone in 
court through their wisdom still Lo uphold their former posi- 
tion, But Zoroaster also proved victorious in the second 
and the third day's discourse. Now when none of the 
sages could toaintain their ground against Zoroaster, 
the’ latler made himself kifown as a prophet; the Avesta 
began to receive favour in the cyes of the king, and 
claimed acceptance, , Bul the king, having listed Lo some 





» Zoroast. Studien, Pr 55. 

2 Tamza, p. 36, cd. Gottw. «gy let of edo y3 351, Qaavim 
LL, 2@7 ed. Wiistenf. e 

3 That Zoroaster éntered by the roof inta the council hall of 
Gushtisp gin a supcinatuial manner is not mentioned by the 
aZarlushiniu®, Dut obakly by MQazvin. Comp. Aso Myce, 
Listor ia vel. Pegs. pS3a0, ahd grt, 
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alicue of the Book, was not conyineed as yet of the trails 
of ils conténts, and willing to consider the matier more 
maturely, he demanded that Zoroaster should remain at his 
court until further orders; and the latter was content 
with this preliminary sucecss, However, even al this court 
his persecutions were vot at an end, The wist men, 
once so highly esteemed, could not console (bemselves in 
their discomfitare, and éndeavoured’ to raise suspicions 
against the Prophet in the mind of the king. ‘They bribad 
the porter of his lowse and (during his absence) dragged 
therein unclean things, ‘sneh as heads of dogs, cits, 
ec, whilst they also concealed some under his clothes, 
Then they alleged before their king that Zoroaster was 
nothing better than an impure sorcerer. The king was very 
angry, when, on more minute inquiry, these impure things 
were found in Zoroaster’s dwelling, and be ordered hin 
to be imprisoned, The time had now come for the Prophot 
to prove his diving mission by a miacle, The king had 
a black horse which he used to ride almost always, and 
which was also very dear to him. When, after. these 
events, the keeper ontered the’ stall, he observed with 
terror that the harse had lost his four lect, which had ‘gone 
back into the body[?].’ Ue informed the king: al once of 
this oceurcence, aad the later having convinced himsell 
of the trath of the report, called in all the wise men; bat 
they were unable cither to advise or tov help, In" the 
meantime Zoroaster lies in his prison, and knows ‘nothing 
‘of these Hents; but on this day of, general distfoss the 
jailor forgets to bring him his dinner, which causes bim in 
the evening to inquire what has taken place, As soon as 
he is made aware oft the accident, he prevails: upon the 
waiter to go the next morning before the king, and to 
announce to him that Zoroaster is ready to help ‘inder 
certaine conditions. The Sings who is helplgss, saffers 
Zoroasiet lo be called, fhe inghires a as Lo ht conditions 
The Prophet Plopnses fpna, eso that con, the fulfilment af 
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each of them depends the re-appearance of one of the 
horse’s fect. The first condition is that Gushtisp shall 
firmly believe in the Prophet Zoroaster, and the divinity of 
his doctrine; as soon as this is done the first foot of the 
horse re-appears. The second condition is that Isfanditir,! 
the son of Gushlisp, shall devote himself entirely to the 
defence of the Zoroastrian faith ; as soon as Isfandifir has 
given Lhe necessary assurances Lhe second [ool also shows 
itself, The third condilion is that the wife of Gushtasp’ 
shall also accept the Law; this is at once proclaimed in 
the qucen’s chambers and she professes belief;? where- 


¥ 





upon the third foot of the horse makes ils appearance. 
Lastly, the fourth condition Zoroaster stipulates for on his 
own behalf; the circumstances which led to his imprison. 
ment are to be minutely inquired into. This inquiry 
proves favourable to Zoroaster, for the door-keeper now 
confesses having been suborned by the Prophet’s enemies to 
introduce the unclean things found in Zoroaster’s house. 
The Prophet ts forgiven, while the instigators are punished, 
Now the fourth foot of the horse also re-appears, and 
Zoroaster attains Lo meriled reverence. 

The Masdayasniin Law is now in such great honour with 
Gushlisp, that the king does nothing without consulting the 
Prophet, The miracle of the horse is also narrated by 





® 

2 The name Isfandidr is also not unknown to the Avesta, but it 
occurs there in its strictly alicred form, Spenfodiita (YL STIL. 103). 

2 In the Avesta also the wile of Vishtispa appears as a patro- 
ness of Zoroaster. She is therein called [Iutapsa, a name which 
might perhaps be compared with the Greck <léossa, In Y{, IX. 
we find Zarathushtra praying that she may co-operate with him in 
his meditation upon the Law,” In Vi, XV. 53, she harsglf 
appears supplicating for the love of Vishtispa, She must be 
identical with the Katiytin of the Shih-niime ; but as the whole of 
the latter naa rative is based ona weak foundation, iLis nol {nfposgibte 
that the autho? of the divest as the catlicr one, should ascribe to 
her another ogin. . 
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Shahrastiini, Mirkhond' relates it quite in Une same man. 
ner, though more briefly, One day Gushtisp declares 
to his Prophet his intention of praying to God for four 
things: Firstly, that he may be shown the place which he 
will occupy in Paradise, Secondly, that his body may 
become inyulnerable in war. Thirdly, that he may parti- 
cipate in the knowledge of all things which have already 
taken place or are yet lo happen in the would, Fourthly 
and lastly, that his soul shall not be separated from his 
body until the resurrection, Zoroaster replies that those 
four requests inay indeed be granted but not to one and 
the same person, that the king should, therefore, choose’ 
which of the four requests he would desire for his own 
person; the three remaining wishes might be distributed 
amongst three different individuals, Gushtisp thereupon 
selects the first of the wishes for himself, There appear 
before him four existences of the spiritual world, Agar 
Khordid, Adar Gushasp, and the two Ameshaspends, 
Bakman and Ardibthisht, They exhort the king nol to 
fear; but the latter is so ‘terrified by the’ appearance 
of the celestial beings, that he falls down from his 
throne, and cannot recover himself for a long time, 
Then Zoroaster performs the Davdu-offering with wine, 
fragrant flowers, milk, and pomegranates, Ile gives 
some of the wing to Gushlisp to drink, who directly 
falls asleep and beholds in a dream Paradiso ®and 
the place which is there destined for him. Peshotan 
receives fie milk, and becomes thereby immortal. “Jamisp 
reccives the perfumes, and to his lot falls wisdom, which 
Gushtisp had before desired for himself. Finally, Zoroaster 
gives some grains of the pomegranate to Isfandifir, and his 
2 = ‘ 


a 





¥ Shahiastini, vol. Lp. 283 of the German tanslation, speaks 
only, of “che fore-feet of the horse, which again became free when 
Zoroaster was released from prison, Mirkhond (iff Shea, p 289) 
naurates the wonder as abovg, guy mote bideily. 
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bAly becomes thereby invulnerable. By these suecessive 
mitacles the belicf of Gushtisp becomes more and more 
strengthened, and at this time the event narrated in Ys, IX, 
46 is said to have happened, namely, the disappearance of 
the demons underground, At this time also Gushtisp is said 
to have erected the first fire-lemple. Inconsistent as these 
legends do appear at the first glance, there is every proba- 


" bilily that they are in the main very ancient, We have 


previously had occasion to mention Peshotan as the spiritual 
guide of Isfandifr ; as son of Vishtaspa and as immortal 
he is also known lo the Bundehesh (p. 68). The Shah-~ 
nime also informs us that Isfandiar became invulnerable 
through Zoroaster, though in a somewhat different manner, 
by means of a chain which he had received (Shaih-nime 
1134), Jamiisp is also represented in the Avesta as very 
wise. In the Famdsp-nime, which is certainly modern, 
he appears, quite as in the Avesta, in the possession of the 
knowledge of the past and of the future, The narrative 
of the erectionsof the fire-Lemple scems to follow the account 
given in thé 17th chapter of the Bundchesh. Even in 
the Book of Kings Dakiki also relates that Gushtiisp 
erected a temple to the lire Mthr-burain or Burein-méhr,! 
and that this fire has since burnt without smoke. It 
is Lhis fire which we know from the Bundehesh to be the 
third of the holy fires, the fire of husbandmen; and it is 
said’ to have settled during Gushtisp’s reign on the 
mountain Raevafita in Khorfsiin, after it had travelled 
throughout the world without any permanent resthig-place. 
But, according to the same authority, the Fire /rodd, the 
Fire of priests, which had its temple until then on a moun- 
tain in Khuirizm, is also said to have been brought thence 
into Kabulistiin, Shihrastiii® indeed differs here. ge 








worshippedgby Lohrasp, fos 

9? 1.99. OW the other hayd, Hanfza says that Gushifsp built. a 

city in the distigt of “pmibgeicy yhjch hénamed ylw Wd, ely 
. 
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affirms that this Fire of Khudiizm was carried Lo Diirfibpdrd 
in Persepolis, The transference of this Vire af the 
priesthood from West to Kast may perhaps nol have been 
universally believed in Irfin, but can only stand in connection 
with the Bactrian conception of the Zoroastrian legend 
which we haye before us. As Zoroaster emigrated from his 
native country and mel wilh a hoppitable reception from 
Gushtasp, so also the Fire of the priests, whobelonged tohim * 
and from whom they had emanated, must have travelled 





with him towards the East. 

The Zarlusht-néme, our principal source of information 
for the history of Zoroaster, docs not relate his biography, 
but the history of Gushtiisp’s conversion; it therefore 
breaks olf at this point. We shall further on Lreat of the 
few chapters that still follow. Regarding the stories of 
miracles, which we have reported, we belicve we have shown 
that they must be considerably ancient, at least in their main 
fcalures. Yet we observe from the different statemonts 
of Mahomedan authors, that a number of ether miracles 
of Zoroaster, of which we know nothing al present, were 
recorded in earlier times. Thus Mirkhond! narrates that 
Zoroaster had a fire which he could hold in his hand 
without injuring himself, and that the Tire of the Magi 
(the above-named Adar Kid) originated from it, The 
same historiographer further relates that Zoroaster suffered 
molten metal to be poured on his breast without being 
burnt thereby. More important than the above is the 
stalemen® of Firdiisi, that Gushtasp planted a cypress-trec 
in Kishmir, which in the course of years grew lo such an 
enormous height, that no lasso could reach it, and that 
over the tree he had caused a magnificent temple to be 


asected, calling upon all his subjecls to go to the 





: 
(propely read who Gd, ply)) may be the present city of Fast 
(efimza,$, 37, ed, Gottw.), © , ® 

> Mitkhond, (ed. Shea) Dp. 286 SEY. 
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Ample, and to olfer their worship {o the tree, which they 
swccordingly did, Later accounts assert that when the Khalif 
. Mutlavakkel caused that miraculous tree to be felled, 
mo less than 2,000 sheep and bullocks could find roont 
underneath il, ard that 300 camels were required for its 
cemosal,' It is evident that this cnormeus tree cannot have 
heen a cypress, for though there may have been large 
‘cypresses, still they cannol grow to the size which is sup- 
posedin that account. To this it may be added that il cannot 
‘be proved that the cypress is esteemed in the religion of 
Zoroaster as a sacred tree, though there are some traces 
which show that such may have been the case [urther 
‘to the West of Iriin, However, all this is easily explained 
if we assume that Buddhism is here mistaken tor Zoroas- 
trianism, The Indian fig-trec, the ficus redigiosa, which 
sends new roots out of its branches into the carth, does 
indeed extend itself to a circumference as large as thal 
described by the legend. ‘This tree is regarded as sacred, 
especially by the Buddhists,’ for they believe that 
under its shadow the founder of their religion was 
invested with the dignity of Buddha. They have also 
the custom of sending sprigs of that holy tree to converted 
countries, and of erecting Lemples by their side? We 
have a detailed description of the transportation of the 
sacred tree to Ceylon, and we can as well assume that 
such lwigs were also sent to Bactria after Buddhism had 
spread in that country, Where, too, we have to look for 
Kishnir and the so-called cypress, has already*been said- 
above. lar later than the legend above cited is another 
one respecting the contest of Zoroaster with the wise 
Chengrenghiicha, an Indian, Brahmin, who went to [rin 
with Lhe design of conquering Zoroaster; but as sooneas 
he h&d listened to the Avesta, was turned from an enemy 

= —— ee! 
* Valler’s Pragmenle uber die ReMyian Zoroaster’s, pp. aa 1} 

2 Comp. Lasgen, Dua. All er thyenste Lady. 
- * 
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into a zealous adlievent of the Poophiet This episode fh 
the legend of Zoroaster was acccpied in earlier times, 
because it was believed to be confirmed by the Avosta. 
However, this is erroneous, and M. Bréal has strikingly 
proved,! that Chengrenghacha was no olher than Sankara- 
fichilrya, who was renowned in India, and to whom a 
Digvijaya, ie, a conquest of different territories was 
ascribed, Besides, this famous Bréhmin lived in the eighth 
century of our cra; he could not, thorofare, have met 
Zoroaster. 

All that now remains for us to speak of concerns the 
personal circumstances of Zoroaster in the court at Balkh, 
M, Anquctil has collected the necessary materials on 
this point, and later on M. Windischmann has so fully 
tveated the subject, that I shall have to recall only what 
is already known. Besides the royal family, the fre- 
quently-named king Vishtispa or Gushtisp and his wife 
Hulaosa, Zoroaster also enjoyed friendly inlercourse with 
the minister of the king, Jimispa, of the family of Nvégva 
or Hvydva. We find him named in Ys, XIIL, 24, 
XLV. 17, XLVIIL 9, L. 18, and Yt V. 68 seg, In the 
last passage is described his victory over the demons, 
He stood on similar good terms with Irashaostra, the 
brother of Jamispa, (v/de Ys. XII]. 24, XXVIIL 8, XLV. 
16, XLVUL 8, L. 17, LIL 2.)... We learn from the 
Bundehesh (80, 1 seg.) that Zoroaster had three. wives, 
one alter another. By his first wife, whose name Is 
not mentfoned, he had a son Isatviistra, and three 
daughters—Freni, Thriti, and Pouruchisti; by a second 
wife were born two other song Hvarechithra and Urvatat- 
nara, From these three sons the three orders of priests, 
warriors, and husbandmen are said to have originated,? All 





Vide Journal Asiatizue, 1862, P 497. . 
Though’ great pains have been Aken tg place the legend of 
Pei in harmony with the henoic tradition, this passage, which 
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tfese names ie also known to the Avesta, (vide Ys. XXIII. 
4, XXVI. 17, Yt, XIIL 98, 139). The third wife of 
Zoroaster, being descended from the family of Hvéva, is 
gencrally named Hvévi, (vide Yt. XUI. 139). Her children 
are not mentioned. In the Bundehesh (80, 7 seg,), it is 
said tNat Zoroaster thrice coupled with Hyévi, thrice his 
seed fell over the earth, the yazata Nairyosagha preserved 
it, and entrusted il to the protection of Anahita, until the 
time shall have come when there shall spring therefrom 
the three future Saviours: Oshédar, Oshédar-mah, and 
Soshios, ‘The mother of the last one is called in Yt. XIX, 
92, Vispa-taurvi. These posthumous sons are also familiar 
to the Avesta, as clearly appears'from Yt. XHI. 62, 128, 
1ag,? 

The accounts of Zoroaster’s death shew little uniformity. 
Here we must again make a distinction between 
Occidental and Otiental accounts, The former reports 
are considerably more modern. Only Suidas and the 
Chronicon Aléxandrinum give any information of the event, 
and assume that Zoroaster was consumed by a supernatural 
fire and received back into heaven.* Amongst Oriental 





cutirely contiadicts the earlicr accounts given by us, appears to me 
to prove that the legend originally assumes a different genesis of 
the world than the Irinian heroic legend does, and consequently 
has no connection with the latter. 

? The Pajarkard, which is indeed apocryphal, (in p, 21, 22, ed. 
Bombay), agiees with the rest of the slatemenis, withathe remark 
that the mother of Isatvastra and the three daughters was called 
Unvij, thal the second wife was a widow, named Arnij Bareda, 
whose first husband was called Matunaibir (Mihryar), 

® Quid Zoroastres precatus est, ut mortiurus fulmine ictus 
talerivels ef Persis denuntiavit, ubs me ignis caelesiis consumsegti, 
osstn® mearum crenaiorum cineres servate, et guamdiu hoe facttis, 
reguum a vobis non aufertur: quod fecerunt, Itle autem, invocate 
Os tone, a Mrelesti flamma depasius tngertit, “ For Zoroaster Pwyed 
‘hat when his*hour approacyed, he might slie by lightning ¢ and 
he snid to the Veysians : ‘When gha heavenly fire has consumed 
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writers only Masudi and Dastu Peshotanji Behramji exprcfss 
their opinion as to Zoyoaster's death. The former (vol. 
IL. p.zaz, ed. Paris) simply says:—"' Un died in the seventy - 
seventh year of bis life.” With thisthe Dasluy agrees ; but 
he also adds that the event took place on the sith day 
(Khorshed} of the tenth month (Dai), and that Zordaster 
sullered martyrdom at the taking of Ballkh by Arjisp, (of 
whom we shall hear Turther on}, on the same occasion 
when Lohrasp also lost his Jife. A warrior from the army 
of Arjisp, named Tirbarititr, is said to have entered his 
temple, and Zoroaster is said to have perished by his 
sword. Whence the Nastur' has drawn this aceount J am 
unable to prove, as likewise the assertion of Mr, Malcolm 
(1. 62, note) that Zoroaster died some years before the 


me, preserve the ashes of my (burned) bones, and as long as you 
do this, the kingdom shall not be taken away from you,’ ‘This they 
did. But he, calling upon Orion, was consumed by celestial fire 
and died.” Thos also Sudas, though he makeg Zereaster an 
Assyrian, ‘ 

1 (Dastur Peshotanji seems to have formed this wew on die 
basia of a series of scattered veferences in mast of the well-huowmn 
Pablavi /omes, regauding Zoroaster’s murder by the most wicked 
ereature ever born of man, Zarb adarwalthsh, to whom the 
Prophet himself had pointed as his miuderer in one of the + 
piophelic declaations so fully recorded inthe, filth hook of the 
Dinka d, which says + 


RBDAV}P VI roveress agp) dior pele ayaa -ya Se f 35 Be 





Feo’ poor by -umperds she veides . 0. 
“Asto what constitutes the glorious prophecy and per feet weal of 
Zartusht, (it is manifest that) Ins muider hy 7k7b0 aida vakhsh 
was revealed to Zaitusht himself.” 

. gq bat this prediction of the Prophet was, no dowht, verified is 
confiumed, amongal other evidences, by the testimany & the 
(Pahlavi) Bekman Vasht, ch, U1, 3, the Sad-dar, th. IX. § (with 
T Tipriidiiyaksh whoslew Zaratusht,”) and the Dadastafr-dinz, ch. 
LXNAI, 8, One was Tiribridarvakbsh, the,tarap and heterodox” 
sorcerer, by whom the best ofsmerwas killed.””), o 
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alfove-mentioned invasion, The latter account does net 
seem to be old; on the contrary, the Sadder Bundehesh, 
to which we are already ‘indebted for many important 
statements, asserts that Zoroaster at least did not dic in 
Balkh, but returned to Aryana-vaija after Gushtasp’s 
convetsion,' The same book also raises the question why 
such a distinguished character, as Zoroaster was, should 
have dicd at all? We are informed that when Zoroaster 
asked immortality from God, the latter replied that if 
Zoroaster were lo remain immortal, the wicked Tiirbaritir 
would also remain inimortal, the resurrection would then 
be impossible and mankind without hope. Then Ahura is 
said to have granted omniscience to Zoroaster for one 
moment,? when the latter beheld the delights of Paradise 
and the miserics of Hell, and was satisfied with the 
dispensations of Providence. 














1 The passage (to which Anquetil draws our attention) occurs in 
Sadder Bundehesh, fol, 140 :— 

As wy bedi | wkd Ff si8iT Sf wiadlo Opty wail! , 
ed pba wd Gael ghd 4 9 8 Igy whe 39 ws oh ylyy 
Stayt WA) es wedtey 5609 5 yt sy KT , Nyy whee sree) 
OL wlaprdsil eadilys 9 dod olby y 5 bho! eta? where, 

oye @ what as Lane LA 5 

? (Compare West, “ Pahlavi Texts,” pat, p. t9q: “In the 
Vohiiman Yasht Commentuy (gavd) it is declared that Zaratiisht 
asked tauaorfaliiy from Aiiharmazd a second time, and spoke 
thus:--‘T am Zaratiisht, more 1ighteous and more efficient among 
these thy creatures, O Creator ! when Thou shalt wake re immortal 
as the tree opposed to harm, and Gipatshih, Goshti-Fryin, and 
Chiudkmyin, son of Vishtisp, who is Péshydtani, were made, 
When ‘Vhou shalt make me immortal, they in Thy good religion 
will believe that the upholder of religion, who 1eccives from 
Aitharmazd this pure and good religion of the Alazdayasnan, 
will b&come immortal ; then those men will believe in Thy good 
religion,’ Attharmaed spoke thus :—‘ When I shall make thee 
immortal, O Zaratiisht the Spitimiy! then Lar rbriedar yakhshe the 
Rarap will heconte immortal, and when? thibsidatyakhsh? the 
Karap shall become imnoital thé resumection and future existence 
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Now, after we have became acquainted with fie 
citcumstances of Zoroaster's life, as they are related, a 
question forces itself upon us, Lo which it is necessary, 
owing Lo the importance of the man, Lo find, if not adefinite, 
at leasl a conditional answer. We mean the question 
whether Zoroaster was a mythical or ahistorical character, 
Nobody is likely to consider the accounts, which we have 
transcribed, as historical, We could obtain no clear 
knowledge concerning the interpretation of the name, nor 
the age, nor even the native country of Zoroaster, and all 
this indeed least of all from Western narratives, Lhough Lhese 
are in point of time the more ancient ones. The Orientab 
reports are, il is true, more in harmony. . .As the mosl solid 
nucleus might, perhaps, remain the stacements, that Zoroaster 
was descended from a royal race, thathe had given proofs of 
his surpassing genius already in his fifteenth year, and that 
with his thirtieth year he had commenced the promulgation 
of his religion in the different provinces of Infin, and 
especially in Arrin and Adarabaijin, but abeve all at the 
court of Gushtiisp in Bactria, Such are the particular 
items derived from Eastern sources, with which those of 
Western origin also are not incompatible, Now the 
question is whether we are lo regard all these events as 
mythical, so that no historical nucleus is to be found 
in all these narratives ; or whether Zoroaster is @ historical 
character, whose life was reduced to a bare tradition by 
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aig not possible.’ Zaratiisht seamed uneasy about it in his mind; 
and Aithaimazd, through the wisdom of omniscience, knew what 
was thought by Zaiatiisht the Spitimin with the righteous spint, 
and He took hold of Zaiatiisht’s hand. And Ie, Atthamazd the 
Pigpitions Spirit, Cieator of the material world, the Righteous 
One, even Ile put the omniscient wisdom, in the shape ofewater 
on the hand of Zaatiisht, and said to him thus: 'Devour 1,’ 
And Zaratusht devomed it; thereby the omniscient tisdom was 
interningfed with Zaratiishl, dha sevefl days,and nights Zaratiishe 
was in the Wisdom of” Aitharmagd.’"] ‘ 
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m&ans_ of legends. Both these views have found their 
advocates. The mythical view has been lately represented 
“by M. Kern, who, relying especially upon etymology, 
translates the name Zarathushtra, according to asupposition 
of M, Windischmann, into “a gold star,’”? and who finds 
in the names Pourushaspa (many horses, 2, é., possessing 
beams of light) and Maidhyomao (the middle-moon), a 
reference to the original sidcreal power, and comes 
to the conclusion that Zoroaster was originally identical 
with Mithra, but did not signify the morning-star but 
the evening-slar, Atall events, the import of Zoroaster 
must have been utterly forgotlen already at the time 
when the ancients wrote regarding him, and in the 
age when the Avesla was put together, because there 
the position of Zoroaster is evidently different. We 
can follow this view no more than Drs. Justi and 
Ticle, not because we are opposed in principle to a 
mythical conception of Zoroaster, but because we do 
not believe that sufficient proofs are al hand Lo confirm 
such a theory. Besides, in accordance with our entire 
comprchension of the Irinian epic, we would ouly be able 
to look upon a mythus of Zoroaster as the later-reflected 
myths, and not as the original ones. For, as we have 
shown, Zoroaster is indeed most appropriately inseited in 





the Iriinian heroic legend, and even in a comparatively early 
period, though he docs not belong to it originally. We 
find il, therefore, better, along with most inguirers, to com- 
pare ZSroaster rather with the Semitig prophefs or with 
Sakyamuni, than with the lidiaw Rishis, and toconsider the 
reports of his life as disfigured through their legendary form. 
But now the question will be asked: ‘“ What is legend, 
and what is truth?” We divest the accounts of Zoroastereof 
all mythical adjuncts ; we believe that he was of royal blood; 
that in hig thirtieth year he preached his doctrine in, his 
mative country ; that theslitile aBprobation sawhich® Lheysmet 
with at Lhe bogignisg induced Jahiign Lo emigrate to Bachia ; 





and that he succeeded there in securing adherents hy the 
help of a king Gushtiisp ; and we find that iu all these state. 
ments there lics nothing which is not credible, but 
unfortunately we cannot also prove that (hey must haye 
so happened. It is possible that Zoroaster proclaimed his 
religion in Bactria ; but it is also possible that the Mactrian 
Magi merely asserled for some reason or another the 
ancient connection of Zoroaster with that cily, just in the 
same manner thal the Buddhists cause their Sakyamuni Lo 
appear in Ceylon, etc., where he never set foot. In general, 

if we compare the above-mentioned plain circumstances of 
Zoroaster's life with those of other like characters, we are 
inclined to doubt even the latter. Especially in the history of 
Sakyamuni does there appear to me Lo exist some similarity. 
Zqroaster has in common with him royal birth, remarkable 
supernatural talents displayed in his youth, and lastly the 
circumstance that he enters upon his vocation of teacher in 
his thirtieth year. On the other hand, the assumption of his 
prophetic dignity, and his immediate intercourse with the 
Deity remind one of Moses and the Semitic laws, thatis, in 
the formin which the narrative has been transmitted lo us 
in Chrysostom. Nay more, some analogy has even been 
discovered between the rgth chapter of the Vendidid and 
the history of the temptation by Mathew; even here a 
Buddhistic parallel may also be found, namely, in the 
femptations to which Sakyamuni was exposed by Mara, 
and here Buddhism, indeed, seems to be the borrowing partly, 
We can ere, of course, merely allude to such points of 
contacl; but in our opinion they would well deserve a 
closer study. After all this, the only thing certain 
that we can extract from the whole of Zoroaster's 
bfography, is that he really did live. The proof for this 
assumption lies in the internal evidence, which will be fully 
discussed later on, that is, in the strict and thoroughly well. 
considertd method which is displayed throughout the 
whole religion, and’ whigh necessarily ‘shows that a single 

oar 
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individual at least put his finishing hand to it, whatever 


may have been his name, 

That Zoroaster left bchind him some manuscripts is the 
opinion generally held by the ancients. The opinion of 
Hermippus on the writings of Zoroaster is well known, 
and proves the existence of such writings, as are 
ascribed to him, in the third century before Christ,! 
Even Western authors admit that Zoroaster left behind 
him his revelations in writing, the original text indeed 
being named according to Masudi (T. H, 126-ed. P.) 
Besti (Avesta), and that, as an aid to its right understand- 
ing, he afterwards wrote+a commentary under the name 
Zend, and later on a second commentary under the name 
Piizend. After Zoroaster’s death the theologians of the 
Zoroastrian religion wrote a fresh explanation of the earlier 
commentarics under the name Barida, [It is not our 
purpose to enter here into this subject, which must be 
more fully discussed further on; only we shall here remark 
that the Bogk of Kings also is familiar with this Avesta 
and Zend and often mentions them, But, though the Book 
of Ksings distinctly teachos us that Zoroaster first taught 
the Avesta and: Zend during the reign of Gushtisp, and that 
consequently these books could not have been in existence 
before, still it commits the inconsistency of supposing their 
existence in an earlier period. Kaikhosrao especially is very 
often represented as reciting the Avesta and Zend (Shih- 
niime, p. 964, Il. 11 seg; (Vul. ed. p. 981); p» 985, Il, 3 segs) 
According lo one passage (p.910, 1. 5), even Frédiin depo- 
sited in Baikend the Avesta written in golden characters. 
Such inaccuracies seem to me to prove that the artificial 
arrangement, according to which Zoroaster is placed at the 
close, of the mythical period, had not yet entirely confe 
into vogue. 


Now, alter wo have made the necessary remarks upon 
® 
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> Comp. *Mindischmann,*Zerces/, Siudien, pp. 288 Seqs 
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as 
the personality of Zoroaster, we may turn to tho reign’ of 
Gushtiisp, and consequently to the promulgation of the 
Prophet’s relixion. Lohriisp, having entrusted the kingdom 
to his son before his own death, retired to a fire-temple at 
Balkh., According to Fitdiisi a religious war follows very 
close upon Gushtiisp’s embracing the Zoroastrian Law. The 
demons are anxious that the intelligence of the great 
revolution, which has taken place in Irin, should soon 
reach the cars of Arjiisp, king of Tiirfin. The latter at once 
determines not to tolerate the innovation, He sends an 
embassy with a letter to Gushtisp, wherein he admonishes 
the latter not to listen to the allurements of Zoroaster 
but to return to the path of justice. Should Gushtiisp 
comply with his demands he promises to give him rich 
presents ; but shouldhe not take his admonition to heart, he 
threatens to come with an army in a few months and to 
desolate Irn, Gushtisp communicates the message 
received to his confidential fiiends, Zarir, Isfandiiir, and 
Jiimisp, and these undertake to give the proper reply to 
the king of Tiifin, in which they particularly warn him 
not to approach Irfin with an army, as they themselves 
intend to march with their forces towards his country, 
Then preparations are made on both sides and the 
hostile armies meet near the Oxus. This batile, however, 
differs materially from carlier ones in the fact that Gushtiisp 
knew its result beforchand; for he had on his side 
Jamisp, the Wise, who, as we already know, was cognizant of 
the past as well as of the future, and who then told 
Gushtasp that the battle, though it would turn out a very 
bloody one, would surely end in his favour, What Jiimisp 
had foretold naturally happened. In the single combats 
Which took place, Ardashir, Sheru, and Shedasp, the, three 
sons of Gushtisp, fell. Then Keriimi, the son of Jamisp, 
forced* his way into the fight. The imperial banner, 
which the Iniinians had abandongd in dhe géheral tumult, 

was recaptured by Kerdii,eafid when theeMirinians cut off 
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one of his arms he held the banner firmly betwen his teeth, 
while he fought with the other arm. But at last he also 
‘fell under the blows of overwhelming numbers, Several 
others among the most valiant hinians also perished; but 
in the end Zarir, the commander-in-chief and brother of 
the kin'g, came on the scene and caused great destruction 
amongst the Tinanian heroes. Thus affairs went on for 
two weeks, and Arjisp promiseda handsome reward to 
whosoever amongst his heroes would vanquish Zarir; but 
nobody dared undertake the task. At last Biderefsh 
undertook it, But even he did not venture to meet Zarir 
in open combat, and shot him dead with an arrow fired 
from an ambuscade, The death of Zarir produced great 
terror in the hearts of the Iranians, and king Gushlasp, 
having failed in animating his heroes to avenge the death 
of Zarir, made a vow that in case he should succeed in his 
battle with Arjisp, he would resign his crown to Isfandiir 
and his‘ army to Peshotan, whilst he himself would 
retire into gdlitude afler the example of his father 
Lohrisp. This vow was naturally a stimulus to Isfandiir 
to distinguish himself, He threw himself into the thickest 
of the fight, slew Biderefsh and brought back the arms 
and the horse of Zarir to the Irinian camp, In a short 
time no man dared 1isk a combat with him. Arjasp 
finally gave up the battle as lost and fled. The deserted 
army offered to accept the true Faith and was pardoned 
by Gushlisp, 

This battle between Gushtisp and Arjasp, which we 
have just narrated, is in its principal features also current 
in the Avesta. There, too, we find Vishtiispa frequently 
praying thal he may conquer Arejat-aspa, (Yt, V. 10g; IX, 
30; XVI, yo; XIX, 87). Arcjat-aspa himself also onc® 
(Yt. V. 116) appears praying that he may be granted a 
triumph ower Gushtisp. . 

* Gushtiisp then cqmmissioned Nestay, the son of Zagir, 
who had fallen én, battle, to invadathe kingdom of Arjasp 
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and io press further his victory, while he himself 
returned to his country and sent his son Isfandiiir all over 
the world to propagate the Zoroastrian Law, The latter 
nowhere met with opposition. The Kaiser of Riim and 
all princes showed themselves willing to embrace the new 
religion and requested him to forward the religious ‘books, 
Isfanditiv was then soon able to inform his father, that the 
Jaith of Zoroaster had been accepted throughout the 
world, Gushtisp, however, did not appear to remember a 
word of his former vow to cede his throne voluntarily to 
Isfandiar after his successful return, On the contrary, 
circumstances assumed quite a different aspect, and showed 
the pious Gushtisp in allogether a peculiar light. Kerzem, 
a kinsman of the royal house, who hated Isfandiir, 
calumniated the latter to his father, affirming that he had 
collected an army Lo dethrone Gushliisp, The king readily 
believed the calumniator and despatched Jiimasp: with a 
letter ordering Isfandiar to return forthwith to the court. 
Jimasp, as well as Isfandifir himself, knew ‘that evil days 
awaited the prince if he should answer the summons, 
Nevertheless, both were of opinion that the commands of 
his father must be obeyed. They regarded the whole affair 
as manifestly a trial which had come over the IJoro of the 
Faith, and which the latter had to meet with courage 
Gushliisp, indeed, caused heavy fetters to be laid on 
Isfandiar on the ground of high treason, and ordered him 
to be carried to the stronghold of Kenbedan,! there to be 
bound fast to four iron stakes, Tow foolish “such a 
proceeding was, Gushtfisp was soon {o learn. Some time 
after this event the king went to Zibul in order to pay a 
visit to Rustem, The visit lasted very long, fully two 
years. Meanwhile the news of Isfandiar’s imprisonment 
spread abroad, and the king, who had no need of being 

7% ry ‘ ara 

**According to the,author of Mujmil tha fortress of Kenbedafi 
is identical with Girdkh, wrich ts supposed to-lis in Miizenderiin, 
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altaid any longer of thal hero, almost abandoned 


Zoroaster’s religion. Arjjisp also heard this intelligence 
‘ with delight, as it offered him some prospect of vengeance, 
for the army, which Isfandifir had placed under the 
command of his son Behman, had in part disbanded 
iiself,‘and in part marched to the vicinity of Kenbedan, 
in order not to be far distant from its beloved 
commander. As soon as Arjfisp received certain inform. 
ation of these events, and particularly of there being no 
troops in Balkh,! he levied an army, and gave his son 
Kehrem orders to advance against that city, he himself 
following soon after with a second army. The project 
succeeded, and Balkh was taken by surprise, no garrison 
being found there excepting Lohriisp and other pious men 
who adored the sacred fire in retirement, It is true that 
Lohriisp immediately Look up arms and placed himself at 
the head of the effective burghers; but, though he sold his 
life dearly, he was unable to prevent the taking of the 
town. After his death the fire-temple was invaded and 
the remaining pious priests were slain, With their blood 
the sacred fire was exlinguished, and both the daughters of 
Gushtisp, Humii and Behifrid, were taken into captivity. 
Still it was fortunate that it occurred to one of the wives 
of Gushtisp to steal away from the town in Turkish 
costume, and 10 go to Sajistin in order to communicate the 
important intelligence to Gushtiisp. The latter, thereupon, 
speedily levied an army; bul no sooner had he approached 
Balkh,” than Arjisp came with a second fofte to the 
assistance of Kehrem, It is remarkable enough that 
Ruslem should have let his guest depart, when his 
position was so desperate, without rendering him any 
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Inde@d, Melgunof (das nirdliche Ufer, elo., p. 134), mentions a 
mountain-peak Girdkdh, which lies in the vicinity of the road 
leadiug fidtn Asteriibid to Shithrid 

* > Here end the portions, of the Book, of Kings co*hposed by 
Dakiki, 
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assistance, The battle belween Gushtisp and Arjiisp was 
a very fierce one, in which many heroes [ell on both sides. 
Thirty-eight sons’ of Gushtisp, who look part in the 
struggle, all perished, Gushtisp, losing hope, took to 
flight and was closely pursued by the Titiinians, who 
attempted to capture him, Fortunately the flying Ininians 
came to a steep declivity, the approach to which was only 
known to Gushtiisp, who led thither his army in safety.* Now 
the Tiirinians who pursued him, could not find any way up 
the mountain and were forced to remain content with 
blockading the Irinian army on all sides. In this embar- 
rassed position Gushtiisp was now completely helpless, and 
turning to Jamasp, asked him whether he eould find any 
means of escape, Jiimasp replied that nobody except 
Isfandifir was able to deliver,him from danger. So Gushtiisp 
determined to address himself to his heroic son, whom he had 





2 The names of these sons seem to be paitly mentioned fn 
Vt. XUIL 101, (Zarre-vaire, Vukhta-vairt, Srtraokhshqn, Ker esaokh- 
shan, Vania, Varaaa, Bijsravah, Bereayarshii, Tiayarshit, 
Perethua shit and Vizyarshii, These names, 1 suppose, belong to 
the brotheis of Gushtiisp iather than to Ins sons, Zaitivalit is 
identical with the Persian Zatir, the son of Lohiiisp (A wraal-spar)« 
Vide Yu. V. 112, Among other names West belicves BYtsraval 
to be possibly the same with Pat-Ahosrav, a brother to Vishtispa 
in the Yadkéri Zaritin. (Comp. Darmesieter, Yi, XII 
p. 205, n. §.)] 

*Thave no doubt that this mountain is the same with that 
mentionedéby the Bundehesh, and named Alap-d-friyad (' tf came ta 
help”), According to the view of the Bundehesh this mountain 
appears to have been severed from the extensive range to which it 
belonged ai the time of Gushtiisp’s flight, and to have offered a 
refuge to that religious king, [West reads Madotiyaid (‘ come. 
sothelp”), and rendeis the passage in which this name oceuis as 
follows :—“ From the same Padashkhvirgar mountain unto Mount 
Kiimis, which they call Mount Madofriyad—that in which Vishtiispa 
routed Agjisp-—is Mount Miyiinidasht (‘ md. plain’ and was 
brokén off from that moantain thee.” « Vide « “Pahlavi Texts,’ Bune 
dehesh, chapter XIL 32.) ~ - * 
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so'deeply offended, and Jamasp was again the bearer of his’ 
message. Again did Gushtisp declare his resolution to 
‘renounce the throne and to retire into solitude, in case he 
were rescued from his present danger, and offer to make 
Isfandiiir his successor, Should the latter refuse, the empire 
of Iraiut was undone. Jimasp dressed as a Tiriinian stole 
through the ranks of the enemy and succeeded in reaching 
KXenbedan, where he communicated to Isfandiir the pro- 
posals of Gushtisp, but found Isfandiar very little disposed 
to consent. At last, however, the persuasions of Jamisp 
induced him to forget his personal grievances, and to 
render the desired help to his father. Isfandifir then forced 
his way through the hostile army, killed many Tiifinians 
and revived the couage of the Iranians ; whilst Arjasp on 
the contrary became despondent, for he had trusted that he 
would be able to bring the war to an end without the inter- 
ference of Isfandiir. And, indecd, in the ensuing battle 
Isfandiir achieved great feats of heroism; he captured 
Kergesar alive, who alone ventured to fight with him. 
Besides, he killed so many Tiirinians, that Arjiisp once again 
abandoned his army intent only upon safely regaining 
Tian. 
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TH IRANIAN ALPHABETS. 


Tuk ancient Persians made usc of two distinct characters. 
So early as in the Inscriptions of Darius the term dipis 
denotes an inscription ; and this word may be derived from 
a verbal root @p, which has been preserved also in other 
Irfinian languages in different derivatives. To this root we 
might especially trace the Greek woid dduépa which was 
employed by Ktesias and other Greek writers as a name for 
the Persian Annals; but which, as may be gathered from 
the testimony of Herodotus (V. 58), was used at an early 
period to denote a book ora manuscript. Iefgdotus seems 
to believe thal the word was originally Greek, and perhaps 
derived from dé ; but this opinion is distinctly erroneous, 
for the word is strictly Persian and comes [ram dif ; even lo 
the present day (he Persian word defter means a book. 
From the same root we have the words d/b/stéin, “a wriling- 
room, a school"; dévtn or divdn, which means “a writing 
book, or chamber” in the Armenian archives, and the Mod, 
Peisian word diwér, Arm. dpir, “a writer.” As regards 
the origiital meaning of the root ai, | suppose if to be 
identical with the Skr. 2/4, ' to besmear,” and, therefore, also 
contained in the words /:p¢(“ spreading over, writing”) and 
lipthara (“white-washer, writer”). This supposition 
isnot contradicted by the fact that the inscription, which 
Darius calls dipis, is cut on rocks, since we know that the 
engraved Ictters were also overlaid with gold og painted. 
On the contrary; this view ts confirmed by the Mod, Persia 
words ylyo déwar? “wall,” cand ga désey, “brocade,” 
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which must be traced to Lhe same root. Another Old Persian 

» expression for writing is #2-prsh, which is also used by Darius 
‘and contained in the Mod. Persian xivishtan, I scems 
to have migrated further westward and to have found a place 
in the Sclavonian dialect, wherein words like primo, 
“writing, ” &c,, point to the existence of aroolfish, Lo which 
might’ also belong the Old Prussian words :—peisaton, 
“wrillen’’; pessade?, “ wriling.” Accordingly, we are able to 
point to the use of two distincl terms for the art of writing 
among the Southern Irinians, However, the case is 
different with respect to Northern Iran. Here we find a 
name fora wrillen document only in the word xaska, which 
may be identified as a word borrowed from the Arm. pps) 
“to transcribe,” But this etymology is uncertain, and no 
other name for wriling exists, Wherever books aicreferted 
to, allusion is frequently made to memory (davethra) and 
recitalion (mareckra). This circumstance shows beyond 
doubl that the sacred lore was originally impressed on the 
memory of scholars by tradition and oral instruction, It 
would be rash to infer from this circumstance thal in olden 
Limes the use of wriling was unknown Lo the Northern 
Irfinians; whereas Herodotus states that Deioces, after his 
accession Lo Lhe throne, caused most of the events of his 
reign (o be recorded in writing, The fact, however, is 
that cven al the present day we can only put forth 
conjectures as to the character of the Northern Ininian 
writing, 

On the other hand, our knowledge regarding the style 
of writing ju Southern Iriin reaches as far as the beginning 
of the Achaemenian monarchy, especially if we ascribe, as 

‘we probably may, the small inscription in Murghab to 
the fpunder' of that dynasty, The earliest form of Southtrn 
writing known to us is found in the inscriptions of the 
Achaemeidac ; consequently we have the advantage ¢ of ils” 
ayingbeen™ Lransiilled Ip us in ‘the very fi form in whichit was,. 
oviginally unsctibedy It is a'vartely of tfe so-called cunal- , 
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form writing, but one differing considerably from mal 
others, which il surpasses in simplicity, This circumstance 
gives sirength to the theory of the comparatively later’ 
origin of the Old Persian cuneiform writing, which is 
locally the most Eastern species of its kind, A more 
intricate system of cuneiform writing is found in translations 
standing side by side with the Old Persian texts, Jn North. 
ern Iain we meel with inscriptions following this intricate 
cuneiform system, engraved by kings still unknown to us, 
in Media as well as in Armenia. Western Iran, the land of 
the Zuphrates and the Tigris, however, is specially famous 
for such specimens of cunciform writing. On the contrary, 
not a single line in cuneate letters has yet been discovered 
eastward of Persis. Although M. Ferrice thought he had 
met with such inscriptions in Balkh and Farah, his belief 
has not been contirmed by later research, and it must, 
therefore, be regarded as erroneous, That the cuneate 
writing was confined to the western part of the Jrinian 
kingdom, is sufficient proof that it could nOt have been 
derived from the East. IL would be more reasonable to give 
it a northern origin; but the most probable view is that it 
came from the West. In dealing with this subject we need 
not be struck by the dependence of the Southern Lritnian 
kingdom upon Northern and Western Iriin, for we have 
lighted upon similar facls in other paris of oum study 
of Irfinian civilizalion. We repeat that the use of cunciform 
wriling throughout Persia proves that the latter country, 
as well asthe whole western frontier of Iriin, was more or 
less familiar in ancient times with the civilization of 
Babylon and Niniveh. Yet the specific identification of 
the Old Persian cuneal system with the more ancient 
ayaiems, presents no insignificant difficulties, The Old 
Persian cuneiform writing is the only system which really 
“deserves-to be called an alphabel; all other vaweties arc 
. mer€syllfbaries. Several: “peculiatities in the Old Persia 
. wriling make its idenilificatiqnewith the Apertan systems 
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ifpossible. There are signs which merely stand for the 
_ vowels 7 or #, but none for a. The Ietler, which must 
* be followed by a in reading, denotes at the same Lime certain 
‘vowel-Iess consonants. Thesearesome of the characteristics 
considerably differing from the earlier systems, which 
contain certain signs for syllables, eg. rv, 71, &c, The 
letters. wz and v are distinguished in the Old Persian 
alphabet, but not in the earlier cuneiform systems, 
Assyrian writing has no signs for aspirates, while the Old 
Persian carefully distinguishes the hard aspirates at least. 
These paculiarities do not allow us to connect the Old 
Persian alphabet either with the Azarian or the Assyrian 
syllabary: on the contrary, they exhibit some points of 
contact with the Babylonian. The ideographic sign for 
king (which would formerly have been read waga) is taken 
from the Babylonian, and lately M: Oppert has found 
altogether nine such signs corresponding to the Babylonian 
ones! This circumstance supports the- theory which 
ascribos a Bi sbylonian origin to the Old Persian alphabet; 
and M, Oppert (p. 244) supposed that it was for the first 
time systematized by Cyrus or at jis command, after the 
occupation of Babylon, by the Persians, For this purpose 
tha Old Persians seem to have fixed on 36 words which were 
represented in Babylonian by ideograms, to each of 
wvhichs they altached the value of a single character, 
The alphabet was rendered still simpler by bringing into 
the new system only angular and single cuneal signs—the 
latter being horizontal as well as vertical—frof three to 
five of which fundamental elements the different letters 
were formed? In this way we may account for the change 
, from the syllabic systems to the method of writing in letters; 








df Oppert, “ Sur la formation de Valphabet perse,” Fournal 
Astatique, 1874, pp. 238 seq. 
5 In Oppert (cdid, pp. 242 seg.) we find a table of Babyloniat” 
characters fom which thé Old Persian alphabet is Sippoged to , 
have | heen developed. 
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However, we are at a loss for any explanation of the high 
proficiency allained by the Persians, which led to their 
invention of an alphabel Lo replace the cumbraus mode of . 
writing in syllables, Besides, it is scarcely possible to 
assume that the cunciform writing was the only method 
which people could make use of during the rule of the 
Achacmenidae. It is true that it has many advantages for 
monumental inscriptions; nevertheless, ils incongruities 
must have been felt in the ordinary intercourse of life. It 
is impossible to suppose that letters, edicls,! or literary 
works, for instance the royal annals mentioned hy 
Ktesias, were written in cuneal letters. It is more 
probable that, along with the cunciform alphabet, another 
system of writing was in use for cpistolary or literary 
purposes, What this system was and whether it sufficiently 
correspouded in principle to the former, we cannot of 
courso state, for we know nothing about it, Bul since a 
regular alphabet was known in the countries west of their 
own, besides the cuneiform system,® it is likely that the 
Old Persians may have borrowed a similar mode of writing 
from Babylon or Assyria and adapted it to thee own 
language. In any case, however, il could not have been 
perfectly suitable for employment in the Old Persian dialect, 
owing to the natural wanl of harmony belween an Indo. 
Germanic language and a Semitic alphabel, But suck 
inconsistencies have lasted to the present day through the 
whole of [rinian history; while the inconvenience arising 
from the Mse of a Semitic alphabet need not have been 
insuperable, since if was used only by natives, whose 
knowledge of the spoken language must have made up for 
the deficiencies of the written alphabet, 

$he period of the Achaemenidac was followed by the 
empire of the Parthians; and we haye already slated “that 





* Herodotus I. pp. 124, tage * 
2 Comp, Schrader, 26 Assprisch Gabylon, Keitinschs iften,p, 167. 
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thre ‘Atsabidan Stamped their coins with Greek legends in 
Greek characters, But, on the olher hand, a number of 
. coins are still preserved, which owe their origin to the age 
vf the Arsacidac, probably to the satraps (viceroys), and 
which are inscribed in the native language and character, 
Upon, these coins M. Levy has based an elaborate and 
admirable treatise—his “ History of Iranian Writing in the 
Parthian Period,” Most of the coins alluded to in this 
work belong to Hamadiin, Sherfiz, and Kermiin,? 7. e, to the 
South and West of the kingdom, That they owe their 
origin to the Irénians can be clearly demonstrated, since 
they exhibit the device of a fire-altar and a man standing . 
before it in prayer. On several of them we observe also 
the image of Ahura Mazda himself, similar to the symbol 
of Him found on earlier monuments, The effigy of the 
king also supports this view, Indeed, he does not wear the 
high tiara of the Great King, but he has an Irénian 
head-dress, which on the later coins is evidently the 
Patidina. Qn one of these coins, however, the king is 
shown holding a sceptre, a flower, and a goblet, as on the 
monuments of Persepolis. All these circumstances evince 
the correctness of M, Levy's theory that these coins must 
be ascribed to the Irfinian salraps, This seems to have 
been indicated also by the position of the king’s face, looking 
fowards the right, whereas the image of the Great King 
always looks towards the left.. The coins bear legends in 
indigenous characters ; the letters belong to the Aramaic 
alphabet of the fourth and third century B..C.g as it was 
used on monuments in Asia Minor, as well as on the coins, 
seals, monumental columns, and papyrus fragments 
discovered in Egypt.§ Hence it might be inferred that 


» bf Levy, Beitrige sur aramiischen Munskunde Eréns tind 
aur hunde der ilteren Pehlevischrift, ZddmG. yol. XX. pp, 421 
seq. Gf aso Fiance, Lenormant, Z¢udes sur Valphabet Pehlug* 
aFournal Asistique, 1865, vol, IL, pp, 180 seg. 

* Levy, tid, p. 438. 7°,” Ibid, p.*aa8, 
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the Persian satraps, lo wliom Lhe coins bélonged, caustd 
them to be struck, if not under the sovereignty of . 
Alexander, then under the Seleucidae and throughout the - 
whole period of the Arsacidac; and during this epoch a 
species of Aramaic writing may have been naturalized in 
Irfin, Inscriptions with traces of a similar character have 
been found also in [olvan and Khuzistin.' They scem to 
have been akin {o the Nabatean and Palmyrene alphabets, 
but the samples of them now existing are nol quite 
sufficient to allow of any definite opinion being formed 
regarding them, The question as to the origin of those 
inscriptions will, therefore, remain undetermined until 
solved by further research, Another group of coins has a 
bearing on the history of Ivinian writing, The more 
modern ones are like those descrihed above ; yel they must 
be placed before the beginning of the Sassanian dynasty, 
These coins are divided into two classes. The greater 
number of those included in the first class must be assigned 
on numismatic principles to the time of Phraates I, and 
Mithridates I., while some of the remaining ones may 
perhaps belong to the reign of Phraates IV." ‘Yo these 
coins M, Levy traces the so-called Parthian writing, which 
he is inclined to call Western Pahlavi, [Lis found on the 
monuments ascribed Lo the first Sassanidae, bul not on their 
coins; and after their Lime it becomes quite cxtincl, The 
coins comprised in the other class must, according to M, 
Levy,® be ascribed to the time of Vologeses II. (130-149 
A.D,), Tac alphabets onthe coins of both these clagses are 
now regarded as the forerunner of the species of writing 
current under the firsl of the Sassanide. It follows, then, 
that the latter cannot have been developed from the former, 








a 





_ * Levy, 27d, p. 445. 
* * Vide tablet I, Nos, 1—10"in Levy, who placegsthe coins 
numfered and 9 in the timo“of Pinadtes IV, ; 
* Ibid, pe AgsS. 
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but that both must have sprung at the same time from the 


Aramaic alphabel, which ought to be considered ‘as their’ 
common parent, and which is found on weights, seals, 
and gems belonging to the Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
Achaemenian monarchies. From the same alphabet first 
arose what has been styled the Southern Pahlavi writing, 
which M, Levy would call Eastern Pahlavi;! while the 
alphabet, which is known asthe Parthian or Persian Pahlavi, 
must be distinguished as Western Pahlavi, which dies out 
after the inscriptions of the first two Sassanidae, astern 
Pahlavi, on the contrary, remained in use and developed 
gradually into the form in which we find it on the later 
Sassanian coins and in the Parsi manuscripts. We quite 
agree with this view of the development of the history of 
Iranian writing; only we admit that we cannot exactly 
account for the names Eastern and Western Pahlavi. 
Although I concede that this species of writing may have 
been current already at a very remote period in Eastern 
Ivfin, where thé oldest Indian character (the so-called Arian, 
the use of which for an Irénian language cannot be proved), 
may have existed with it, and that the Eastern Irfsiians may 
have possibly employed it whenever they wrote anything, 
still we must hold to our supposition that there are no 
facts before us to show that this alphabet was first intro- 
(luced ‘precisely into Eastern Irfin, and thence gradually 
extended to Lhe Wesl. According to our opinion, we can 
here, again, distinguish between North and South. The 
so-called Western Pahlavi was chiefly current in the North, 
in the territory belonging to the Parthians. It died out 
afler the fall of the Arsacidae, since, as the power of the 
Sdssanidac grew in the South, the style of writing there 
current prevailed. The most important point here” is 
that no essential difference ever existed between these two 
alphabets? and that both of thém owed their origin ‘unques# 


* Levy, p. g56. 
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tionably to WesterneSemitic, Lence it is thal vowels are 
imperfectly distinguished in all such alphabets, since they 
contain only three vowel-signs, v/a. those for a 7, and the, 
Such a deficiency must have been very inconvenient in an 
Indo-Germanic language, as all the yowels could not have 
been accurately indicated by those three signs as in the 
Semitic languages, So the alphabet became in course of 
time more and more developed, as, from the time of Kobad 
L, writers began to employ an increasing number of new 
combinations consisting of two or more consonants linked 
together. I do not entirely dissent from the opinion 
expressed by Prof, Westergaard', that among these com- 
pound consonants are also found some arbitrary characters ; 
but [believe that their origin may be regarded as on the 
whole regular and natural, It was a current style, which, 
though hastily wrillen, was not disagreeable to the eye ; 
and to the natives, who understood the language, its 
difficulties may not have been so hard to surmount as they 
appear fo us.4 oe 

According to our view, M, Levy is on the right path 
when he traces the so-called Zend alphabet, that in‘which 
the Avesta is written in our oldest MSS., Lo the Southern 
Iranian writing (Eastern Pahlavi). Several of the charac« 
ters of both these alphabets are quite similar; bul there 
is a number of signs peculiar to the Avesta alphabet, v/24 








» Zendavesta, vol. 1, p. 20, 

* The vericty of writing which we have here desigfated a4 
Southeri hinian, is also called UVavarsh or Z/uentiresh, A much 
quoted passage of a Parsi book (Cf my Z/usv. gramm. page 22) 
expressly names Usvarsh as an alphabet, and, indeed, as the 
writing of Seviid, This statement can casily be :econciled with fhe 
arguments adduced above, é 

" Cf his Beitrilge, p. 460, A different view, however, is 

* held by Lepsius, who, in the,second edition of hig, Standard. 
alphebets, ep 120, is inclinedmto regard the Avesta alphabet ag 
olderf from which, he supposes, the ofdinary*Pahlavi alphabet Was 


+ - Ls 
+ first reduced in the lime of fe Sassanidac, 
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tlfese of the aspirates, which cannot easily be provedl 
to have been developed from the Southern Iranian writing. , 
’ The distinctive feature of the Avesta alphabet is in the 
Vowel-signs. It not only comprises the matres lectionis, 
(ze, the vowel-signs for @, 2, 2); but all the vowels, even 
the sltortest ones, are represented ip it and set down in the 
_same:line with the consonants, just as is the casein our 
European alphabets. This peculiarity distinguishes the 
Avesta alphabet from all the other alphabets of Irin and 
of Asia in general, For, not only is this characteristic 
absent in the Old Parthian and Sassinian systems, but, 
likewise, in the cuneiform as well as Arian characters, 
since the former only represents the matres lectionis, 
whilst the latter docs not place the vowels on the same 
footing with the consonants, but merges them in the 
consonants themselves. A single Asiatic alphabet, the 
Armenian alone, possesses such characteristics, According 
to our conyiclion the Avesta alphabet does not seem to be 
older than tlt Armenian; perhaps, to a certain extent, it 
may be contemporaneous wilh it... 

In systematizing the Avesta alphabet the object which 
the people endeavoured to obtain could only have been 
to enable the reader to peruse the Sacred Texts as 
accurately as was necessary. It is probable that it was 
apecialy intended for particular individuals who had to 
read the Sacred Books to the people and who might be 
liable to commit slight crrors in haste owing to the 
defects of the writing in use; but it is less prébable that 
the object in view was to help the general reader by 
means of a clear or lucid alphabet. I believe, therefore, 
tht the inventor of the Avesta characters chiefly studied . 
the requirements of the public readers ofthe Iranian 
Scriptures, for much, in fact, depended on accuracy in 
reading them aloud (Comp. Wasna, XIX. 6). We should 
however, err, if we assumed that such was thesexcitsive 
abject of the, Avésta alphabet ;, nothith® indicates that ite’ 


APPENDIX, 
eene ges 
Was ever regarded as sacred. Firstly, “we find th&t 
the majority of the Parsis do not strictly believe that the 
Avesta was originally written in the Avesta characters 
that we now possess; in fact, they have sometimes’ 
employed the modern Persian alphabet, and in modern 
times all the fragments of the Avesta, but most fre. 
quently the Khorda-Avesta, have been printed in Gujerali. 
Secondly, the Avesta-writing has not seklom been found 
also in Pahlavi works in the rendering of certain isolatud 
words, mostly such as could not be made out by any 
other means. Just in the same manner do we find the 
Avesta characters frequently used in Pahlavi glossaries 
to show the pronunciation of certain Pallavi expressions. 
Thirdly and finally, we may add that the Avesta alphabet 
probably contains more signs than are required to exhibit 
the Avesta Text. The wriling in the oldest MSS. of the 
Avesta, as well as in the later Indian MSS, copied from 
them, diflers somewhat Irom the characters used in the 
MSS. that were transcribed in Yezd and Keemin.'! ‘This 
difference is, however, unimportant, and, except in minor 
points, is perhaps duc to a taste for elegant penmanship. 
So far we have traced the history of Iriinian writing from 
the earliest times to the more recent period, by the help of 
coins, inscriptions, and written works thal ara still in 
existence, Moreover, there are some notices upan Old 
Iriinian alphabets by some Mohammedan scholars, who have 
written on the antiquitics of Iran, Amongst these wrilers 
the jearnofl author of the #vhrést occupies a pre-cininent 
position. The majority of these notices reler evidently to the 
modern Sassinian period and furnish no incomplete survey 
of the alphabets then current, It must not be supposed 
that the various specimens of writing, which trey describe, 








%,\ These will be found in *my <Albahérischen @rammatil, 
pre #8. Whe slight differene® in them seems also"to contravene 
+ the theory that our ett MS§. cane trom Yeed, - 
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represent quile'as many systems; several pf them may bé 
supposed to be distinct merely in the apparent shape of, 
-the vharacters, just in the same manner as in the later 
“styles Taaliq and Shikest may be distinguished, Never. 
theless, we ought to assume a varicty of systems in a few 
vases, where a great difference exists in the number of 
letters. Itis certainly not accidental that the author of the 
Fihrist Gxes wpon seven as the number of alphabets ; the 
Parsis also believe that Zahmurath was gifted with the 
knowledge of seven descriptions of writing,’ which was after 
him transferred to Yima, Elsewhere, too, the number 
seven is regarded as the most sacred amongst the 
Ivanians.—First of all is to be mentioned the alphabet of 
Mani, which is probably one of the oldest in the series of 
alphabets named in Fihrist, Since there aye several 
evidences tg prove that Mani systematized a particular 
alphabet, this fact must be considered as beyond all doubt. 
It is probable that Mani did not wish that his books should 
be accessihi@to unqualified readers, and consequently 
wrote them in an alphabet which was only known to his 
disciples. -This alphabet must have been distinguished 
from dther Iriinian alphabets more by the shape of the 
characters than by ils intrinsic nature. As to the number 
of letters, our authoritics are, however, disagreed. While 
Epiphianes affirms that the alphabet of Mini contained 22 
symbols,* afler the manner of the Syriac alphabet, the 
author of the #rhrist asserls that it was made up of a larger 
number of characters than the Arabic alphaDet, z.¢., of 
more than 28 signs. One single specimen of that writing 
would be sufficient to remove all doubts,—A second 
important alphabet is that which is called by the author of 
the, fihris\, the: Din-defterih (as we), which» ag” 
is name also denotes, served for writing the Avesta, 
—A— A — : 
* Cf. my Dprsi-grammatitn p. 139. 
3 Bpiphanes, Adv, Za-rgs. TI, p, 02% ed. Patav. 
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Wastidi, who tells us somewhat more én the subject, 
fications that this ‘alphabet had 60 letters and was not 
employed exclusively for the Avesta.’ It might be regarded 
to a cerlain extent as identical with our Avesta alphabet, 
which exhibits only 48 different signs, granting the 
assumption that several characters, which were originally 
in exiglence, are now no longer distinguished in our 
Texts. Or we may attach some credit to Masiidi’s opinion 
that this alphabet not only served for transcribing the 
Avesta; but that the remaining 12 Ietters were employed in 
writing other works, which were beyond the pale of the 
Avesta literature.—A third species of writing, which the 
author of the £thrist names Kashtay { es ), is believed 
to have been composed of 28 signs and adapted to seals 
and’ coins. It was, perhaps, almost identical with. the 
earlier writing of the Sassanidac, which contains 
only 24 signs including the ordinary compouns:,4 
and of which it is quite possible that some of the 
characters may still be unknown to us.—Theoprth species 
is styled Half-Kashtay (¢ AGS asd) in the Jhrist, and was 
employed in works on E dieing and philosophy. This 
alphabet differs but slightly from the third. Ilere the 
number of signs is the same; probably the difference 
was due only to the materials used in writing books, 
—Much more unlike the third is the fifth kind of wiiting,” 
‘which the Jihvist designates Veshedebirth ( +198 Sys), 
Ze, “ much-writing,” since it contained no less than 365 
signs, in which, Lhe author says, the mystcries of phystog~ 
nomy were writien, As it was a cryptography we must 
of course believe in the existence of a great mullitude of 


‘ « 


“Cf, Lepsius, Das urspritugliche Zendalphabet (ferlin, 1863), 
p. 338. Masiidi, I. p, 124, The Jvdpvs/, 1. 13th ed, Fliigel. 
*," This view of “Lepsius = no doubt, supported byithe Paisi 
tradivinal yritings. 
ee + 2 Mordtmann eZ@in@,, o VIEL tablefes. 
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“Mfiracters, even if we do not vegard the numVer oA 
as authentic. ,What the shape of these lelers was way 
‘should like lo know; however, Lhe breyily of the’ author’s 
Matement does not admit of any conclusion. It is possible 
that the author of the #vkv/sé meant such contractions ps 
are to'be found in the Huzvaresh writing described above ; 
_ but it is also possible that the style of writing in syllables, 
“akin to the more complicated species of cuneal letters, 
survived from the carliest limes Lo the period of the 
Sassanidae.—A far simpler alphabet is the sixth 2az-sahrih 
(?) (rope ly), de, cryptography. Itwas a twofold species 
comprising 25 as well as 40 signs, about which we can say 
very little in particular, because in all probability Ibn 
Muqaffa himself never saw it. The same may be said 
regarding the style of writing which he calls Shah-dedirih 
Caprosls ), or‘ royal writing,” and which must have been 
yor much like the foregoing. —Finally, the seventh and last 
species bears tie appellation of Nanteh-debirih (aye ool), 
Ae, the “rise g of letters or books,” Besides, it is also 
stated thatsome books were written in the old Syriac 
langauageand read in Persian. This is somewhat analogous 
io whe, the same author says regarding Zevdreshn. 
Nevertheless, this alphabet is said to have been formed 
of only 33 simple characters without any contractions 


whatever, 





